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“Next to Myself I Like ‘B.V.D.’ Best” 


“B.V.D.” Union Suit 
Men’s $1.50 the suit, Youths’ 85c 


“B.V.D.” shaped elastic insertions at shoulders and 
encircling waist make these cool, loose-fitting un- 
dergarments instantly responsive to your slightest 
movement. These ever-elastic insertions are knitted 
by us on spring needle machines from yarns spun 
trom selected cotton in our own yarn mill. 


The perfect “B.V.D.” closed crotch (patented) com- 
pletely covers the crotch without surplus trunk 
length and uncomfortable needless material at 
crotch or seat. 


The patented elastic shoulder construction and 
waist band reinforcement are additional guarantees 
of comfort and long wear 


“B.V.D.” Shirts and Drawers 


85c the garment 


“B.V.D.” Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers are the constant choice of millions of men 
who wear two-piece underwear. They know that 
they are correctly cut as to size and that there isa 
shapeliness to the garments that makes them hang 
smoothly and evenly with neither too much nor too 
little fullness. 

The garments are tailored with noticeable balance 
and drape, which they retain no matter how long 
worn or how often washed 


Cool Men Know Why They Prefer 


“B.V.D.” developed an entirely new prin- 
ciple which completely revolutionized 


OUTDOORS 


Indoors, Everywhere— 


under dress. 


For its Coolness, Comfort, Long Wear and 
Famous Fit, “B.V.D.” is everywhere 
the underwear of men who demand 
these qualities in their Undergarments. 


From raw cotton to the finished garment, in every stage 
of manufacture, ceaseless care assures the Unvarying 
Quality which has brought world wide preference for 


“B.V.D.” 


The cool, durable nainsook of “B.V.D.” is woven in our own 
mills from selected cotton and finished in our bleachery. 


In our factories vigilant inspection guards every process 
of skilful cutting, sturdy stitching, well sewn buttons and 


accurate finish. 


It Is Always Identified By This Red Woven Label 


There Is Only One “‘B.V. D.’? Underwear 


MADE FOR THE 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 


The B.V.D. Company, inc, New York 


Sole Makers of ‘‘B.V.D.’’ Underwear 4, 
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Victrola production larger than ever 


In order to insure the greatest possible production from the 
Victor factories—the largest in the world devoted to musical prod- 
ucts—manufacturing schedules for the entire year have been 
approved earlier than usual. They call for 48% more Victrola 
instruments than we made iu 1923. 

Present and future Victrola owners can share our satisfaction 
in knowing that Victor quality has made such plans possible. 

Twenty-one Victrola styles from $25 up. 


“A corner of nature seen through a 
personality” was Zola’s definition of art 
and so it is that there is fresh interest in 
observing the changes which the person- 
ality of a singer may make in the inter- 
pretation of any piece of music. The 
qualities which draw people to the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House to hear Bori sing 
will draw you to these Victor Records: 


Double-faced 
BORI Song, Lark 542 $1.50 Victrola (Portable) 
1.50 Mahogany or oak 
Che aie d’augelli 6048 2.00 


The Elman tone is a thing of wonder 
among violinists as well as to the vast 
multitude who participate in music by 
hearing it. That this tone should be as 
conspicuous in his records as it is in his 
personal performance puts such records as 
theseamong the world’s great works of art: 


Double-faced 
Cavatina 
Souvenir de Moscow $6093 $2.00 Victrola No. 210 
Oriental 110 
ELMAN Souvents (Dedla) 599 1.50 Mahogany, oak of 
walnut 
Victor Artist Serenade (Drieo) 600 1.50 


With a long career on the grand opera 
stage, it is incredible that Louise Homer 
would continue to make records, which, 
in the light of her experience, did less 
justice to her art. Hear the records listed 
below and you will share the great con- 
tralto’s assurance of Victor reproduction: 


Double-faced 


I Love to Tell the Story 
. Where is My Boy To-night? f 681 $1.50 
©strauss- Banjo Song 
Peyton HOMER Oh, Promise Me (from “Robin Hood’’) 680 1.50 240 
Largo (from Xerxes”) Mahogany, oak or walnut 
Seabat Mater—Fac ut porten 5 6167 2.00 


Victor Artist 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 
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Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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years. While the church bells are 

ringing we almost convince ourselves 
that we are going to be meek in order to be 
blessed. We inwardly promise to send flowers 
to those who despitefully use us. 

Then comes Monday morning. The Old 
Testament chapters about an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth and getting the ad- 
versary in a vital spot before he has a chance 
to gird up his loins, become operative once 
more, refreshed and invigorated by the Sab- 
bath rest. 

If the Good Fairy should drop into your 
sitting room this evening and offer to grant 
you three wishes, the chances are that after 
strengthening your private finances, the next 
request would be to have some unusual and 
racking form of punishment visited upon your 
favorite enemies. 

Those good old Sunday-school prescriptions 
about forgiving and overlooking and enduring 
in silence have been taken, by general consent, 
to apply merely to antagonists who annoy us. 
They become lost in the excitement when any 
shooting begins. From 1914 to 1918 there was 
a total eclipse. 

Life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness and 
the right to get even with those who have tried 
to put the skids under us—these are what each 
of us inherits on the morning of the first day. 

A hall-mark of really advanced civilization 
is the art of insulting, humiliating and grinding 
down the hated foe by methods that are subtle 
and indirect. The British are miles ahead of 
us when it comes to inflicting punishment 
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HE Sermon on the Mount has been 
in general circulation nearly 2000 


adroitly, neatly and without soiling the cuffs. 
In a good English society drama a titled gentle- 
man who is all suavity between the spats and 
the monocle can sit opposite another specimen 
of England's noblest inbreeding and call him 
every vile name in the calendar without 
using one word which an American might 
regard as necessary in order to put over an 
insult. 

To ruin the party of the second part without 
using any rough stuff—that is the piano finish 
of technique. 

An example. Two proud, wealthy women 
were competing for social leadership in Chi- 
cago. One had planned a party which was to 
establish her forever as lady manager of the 
elect. The other ordered for this party a gown 
which was to make all the other costumes look 
like calico. 

The lady giving the party was in the largest 
shop of the town and a salesman, seeking to 
fawn upon the great, showed her a sample of 
the material which the rival queen had ordered 
for the ball dress. The lady giving the party 
took the sample and set her agents to work 
grabbing every yard of the material which 
could be found in America. 

It was the night of the féte. The invited 
dowager swept into the drawing room attired 
in her wonderful gown. Then she went dizzy. 
Every curtain, portiére, pillow cushion and 
piece of upholstery in the great apartment 
showed the exact pattern of her prize costume. 

The hostess never batted an eye. She was 
sweeter than honey. Her party was a success. 
She had demonstrated that one need not use a 
pistol in order to kill off the other woman. 
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Her Majesty, 


F COURSE it was all over when I knew them, and 
naturally I did not get all the story at once. There 
they would sit in that little upper room in Switzerland, 
the Queen sewing, or sometimes just sitting near the 

window looking at the meuntain wall, always beautiful, always in 
the soft white wool habit, and Clotilde, the lady-in-waiting who 
had been her maid of honor, feeding the briquets into the tiled 
stove and feeling the big pitcher on top of it to see if the chill had 
left the water. 

And Rudi, big and still handsome, perhaps trying to read, but 
really watching the Queen. He hated reading and he loved the 
Queen. She had been his religion and his creed for so long, poor 
Rudi. And perhaps he was not clever; only loyal and adoring, 
and rather tragic. When he was not watching her he would be 
looking at his watch, if it were evening. 

And the Queen would say, “What time is it now?” 

“Eight o’clock.”’ 

A 


“Are you certain he is coming?” 

“He said so.” 

“Then he will come,” the Queen would say. And she would 
smooth more carefully the folds of the white gown, and Clotilde 
would get out the old ivory chess set with its inlays of gold and 
place it on the table. 

The whole room would take on an air of waiting and of listen- 
ing. Nobody spoke much. It was as if the ears and the minds of 
all three of them were turned toward the street and the passage 
below, waiting. And then, more often than not, we would hear 
Toto’s ringing step on the pavement and he would be coming up 
the stone staircase, brisk and young. The Queen, Rudi, Clotilde 
would watch the door until it opened and he came in. 

All that great story behind them, and this its climax, that Toto 
should come in now and then in the evenings! That he should sit 
there, laughing his gay young laugh, and never know that to the 
other three his presence was the culmination of their lives. 
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“They were so 
helpless — Rudi 
and the Prin- 
cess. They could 
not even run 
away. No priest 
would have mar- 
ried them!” Clo- 
tilde told me. 


cA Secret Chapter of Court Li fe 


Rudi and Toto at the table, with the lamplight on them, and 
the Queen in the shadows watching them both. And perhaps 
Rudi leaning back complacently and saying: 

“You perceive, sire, that your king is in danger?” 

“Danger! Egad, sir, he is lost!” 

And the Queen watching them both, hungrily. 


On those evenings Clotilde would slip away and come to my 
room. It was the least she could do, she felt—to give them that 
little time alone together. Not that she said this at first. It was 
only little by little that she told the story, knitting all the time at 


Rudi’s woolen stockings and unburdening herself at the cost, I _ 


always felt, of a certain feeling of disloyalty. 

But it was rather a wonderful picture she drew: the roaring 
of great stags at night in the forest; the feudal life of the old castle 
on its mountain, where priceless old brocades and tapestries 
blew to rags in the wind from unmended windows; where a 


chamberlain lighted the family to bed at night, leading the way 
along dark and freezing stone passages. And where the Queen, a 
young girl then, shut off in a shabby nursery with an English 
“Mees” as a governess, made her own little muslin frocks by hand 
and was taught four languages. 

In the evenings she was brought down to the cold salon and 
made to play the piano for an hour while the old Duke dozed in a 
chair with a deerskin over his knees, and her mother listened and 
criticized. 

“She always played very badly at those times,”’ said Clotilde. 
“Her hands were so cold and she was always frightened.”’ 

Then, it seems, there was a half-hour’s formal conversation in 
one of the four languages, the grim Archduchess sitting and the 
little Princess standing, and after that came the chamberlain, and 
so to bed. 

The gloom lifted a little when Clotilde came to be her maid of 
honor. And it lifted still further when Rudi was waned #0 the 
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: The King stood it for three days, hunting part of the time, with the , 
$ habit as she was, and Rudi undoubtedly setting a pace , 
26 
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Princess taking fences that endangered the royal neck, all sewed into her 
and praying for a casualty. But the King was game. 
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Rudi stood for hours staring 
at the Queen's villa and 
yearning passionately for 
the girl imprisoned there. 


castle guard, the officers of which were recruited from the lesser 
nobility. But outside of his sixteen quarterings, whatever that 
may be, Rudi had exactly his good looks, six uniforms—the dress 
ones of white breeches, blue tunic laced with gold and high 
patent leather boots—one horse, a boarhound and his pay. That 
is, he was supposed to have his pay. The old Archduke held out 
on him more often than not. 

So far, you see, it is quite the usual story. But even here it has 
its points. There was the night, for instance, after the Archduke 
had held a boar hunt, when the Archduchess retired in fury to her 
chamber and the hunting party got vastly tight. When the old 
Duke was safely asleep a young sprig of royalty who was with the 
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party offered to show them a sleeping beauty up- 
stairs and about a dozen of them started up to the 
Princess’s door. 

“We were awake,” said Clotilde. “And we heard 


work. And then we heard Rudi outside the door.” 

Rudi, it seems, had nothing but a poker from the 
fire in the great hall, but he took up his position 
with it. 

“Over my dead body, gentlemen!” he said rather 
cheerfully. He seems always to have loved a fight. 

If he had on the white breeches and the blue tunic 
he must have been rather a fine sight, poker or no 
poker. And so they sneaked away again and were 
found the next morning asleep in all sorts of places. 

“One was under the piano,” said Clotilde. 

The Duke gave Rudi the back pay that was 
coming to him as a reward and wrote to the King 
about it. 

“Tf he had never written that letter. You see, 
it brought her to the King’s attention. There are 
times, my dear, when it is best not to be brought to a 
king’s attention.” 

And undeniably this was one of the times. Rudi and 
the Princess were desperately in love. Desperately 
and fairly hopelessly. One can imagine the state of 
affairs had Rudi gone to the Duke and said to him: 
“Sir, I desire to confer on your daughter my six- 
teen quarterings, six uniforms, one horse and a 
boarhound.”’ 

The Princess was not sleeping at night, nor Clotilde 
either, and Rudi would prowl around under the win- 
dows, trying probably to pretend he was a deer, and 
watching for the last gleam of candlelight. And at 
first the Princess had thought it was Clotilde he cared 
for and had been quite despairing. 

“But it was not me he cared for,” said Clotilde, and 
bent a little lower over Rudi’s woolen stocking. “It 
was always—the Queen.” 

Sometimes I have wondered about that little 
middle-aged lady-in-waiting. Just what went on in 
her heart so long ago? What has carved the little 
tragic lines of repression in her cameo-like face? Just 
what thoughts and memories and thwartings go into 
those interminable stockings? 

There is a photograph of Rudi in his zenith on her 
little chest of drawers, and once on his name day I 
found her burning a candle before it. 


CHAPTER II 


UP TO that time nothing had been said between the 

lovers. In Rudi’s position it was not for him to 

~.. make the first move, and the Princess was shy and 
uncertain. Then the King’s letter bore its first fruits, 
in the shape of a stout little gentleman “with pigs’ 
eyes.” 

The Princess had been hastily put into a muslin 
dress with a pink sash and taken in to see him, and he 
had talked to her for a few minutes, appraising her all 
the time. She had got so nervous ‘that she had 
dropped her tea-cup. The Archduchess had scolded 
her frightfully about it later. 

“But she did not know what it was all about,” said 
Clotilde. “Rudi was in attendance and he suspected 
something, but we did not.” 

I think Clotilde herself suspected Rudi of what fol- 
lowed. For going back to the railroad, down the 
mountain, the big berlin carrying the King’s envoy 
upset and threw the little gentleman out. There was 

a great to-do about it at the castle, but the beans were spilled, so 
to speak, and there was nothing to be done. 

And within a day or two Rudi, who had had a bad fright, 
declared himself. The English “Mees” had a bad cold and the old 
people were away for the day. Rudi, it seems, simply marched 
up to the old schoolroom, threw open the door and stalked in. 
He looked first at the Princess and then at Clotilde. 

“Will you allow me a moment alone with the Princess?’ he 


Clotilde got up, curtsied and went out. As she closed the door 
she heard Rudi, still stalking apparently, cross the room and say 
in a loud and desperate voice: 


them coming. But the lock on the door would not - 
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“Tf you tell me to go I shall go—by the window!” 

As the window, although over a cliff, was really a sort of narrow 
feudal slit for archers, and as Rudi was extremely big, there seems 
to have been little danger. Anyhow, it was apparently not 
necessary for him to make the attempt. When Clotilde went 
back, hearing no voices, she found them in each other’s arms. 

“And then?” 

“T did not see much of them for a week or so. I was taken ill. 
But they were very happy. Like children, not looking ahead. 
Just—happy.” 

And she had been ill! Lying in her shabby stone-floored room, 
with its tapestry over the door to keep out the draft, and pic- 
turing them together. Having the Princess come in now and 
then, glorified, to talk of Rudi. And even Rudi tiptoeing in 
clandestinely to press her hand and thank her. Ill, indeed. 

Nothing more had been heard of the little man with the pigs’ 
eyes except a profound apology for the accident from the Duke 
and a rather irritable acceptance of it. It began to Jook as if the 
King’s eyes had been turned elsewhere for a wife, and the 
Duchess was most unamiable. 

Then one day a photographer came to the 
castle and took a great many photographs of 
the Princess, sitting and standing, sideways 
and full face. 

“She had a new frock for it,”’ said Clotilde. 
“The Archduchess’s maid made it. It was 
white tulle looped with rosebuds, and they 
gave her the little string of pearls she wears 
now. Jt was her first décolleté, and she was 
very self-conscious. But so beautiful, my 


Then things began to move rather fast. 
Came an Ambassadress to spend a week-end. 
“A terrible woman,” said Clotilde. “Tall 
and thin, in a red velvet draped over a green 
plaid. Worth had just introduced the bustle | 
and the enormqus back drapery over it, and 
she could only sit on the edge of a chair.” 

Well, there had been a gala dinner at four 
in the afternoon and a ball that night, and tty 
the Ambassadress, always from the edge of 
her chair, watched the Princess through her 
pince-nez. 

“She dances sweetly,” she said. ‘Also she 
has manner. Very much manner, for one so 
young.” 

The Archduchess was extremely gratified 
and content, even though herown back drapery 
had sunk into insignificance beside the 
visitor’s. 

The hunt was fairly in the open now, and 
Rudi was almost frenzied. That night after 
the ball, when Clotilde went back to her room, 
she found him there, his saber and helmet 
flung on her bed, and Rudi pacing the floor. 

“T was greatly alarmed,” 
she said. “So much gossip 
went on in the castle 
always. And then he was 
making such a noise! I 
could hear him long before 
I got to my door.” 

It is a curious picture; 
the Ambassadress and the 
Archduchess being dis- 
robed somewhere, their 
parures being taken off— 
the Archduchess had had 
one reset for the occasion 
—the tight Worth dresses, 
so heavy that their maids 
could hardly lift them, 
being hung away, and their 
wearers silently plotting, 
dreaming; the Princess her- 
self, too trained to sub- 
mission to resist them all, 
perhaps standing at her 
window with the tulle and 
rosebud frock flung any- 
where; and Rudi in 
Clotilde’s room, not caring 


It was the Princess’s 
st décolleté and she 
was very self-conscious. 
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if he roused the castle, and loudly demanding of the girl who loved 
him that she help him to the girl he loved. 

Of course there was no answer. Clotilde, it seems, was as 
ignorant of the world and its ways as the Princess. 

‘‘We had been so sheltered,” she said in her quiet voice. “I 
had never been out on a street alone in my life. And young 
women were not supposed to think. A serious-minded girl had no 
hope of marriage in those days. Although we had heard that”—. 
she smiled a little—‘‘A prés la sainte cérémonie tout est permis.” 

She had, it seems, been rather frightened at Rudi, so hot at 
first, so dogged toward the end. And he said the most frightful 
things about the King at the top of his voice. ‘Things one does 
not speak about,” she explained, ‘‘although they were probably 
true.” 

Much of that, I gather, went over Clotilde’s head at the time, 
for she and the Princess were entirely innocent. But Rudi of 
course was not, and the idea of selling this pearl of his into any 
sort of impurity had quite maddened him. 

It was almost dawn when he went away. And 

“He had forgotten his sword,’ she 
said. ‘‘When he had gone I found it 
lying on my bed. I hid it in my closet 
and a maid found it there the next day 
and somehow it got about. I had a 
really dreadful time.” 

But it did one bit of good. It con- 
vinced the Archduchess that Rudi was 
only interested in Clotilde. She had 
been rather suspicious. ‘So long as you 
are here,” she said contemptuously to 
Clotilde, “you will not receive young 
men in your bedroom. After the 
Princess’s marriage you can go where 
you will and do what you like. Sell 
yourself or give yourself away. It is 
nothing to me. But until then i 

She made a rather dreadful gesture, 
not improved by her appearance, and 
Clotilde went away. 

“It was bedtime,” Clotilde said, ‘and 
the Ambassadress had told 
her the Viennese ladies 

“Sx were sleeping in masks of 
) fresh veal to improve their 
~ complexions; she was try- 
ing it.” 

She was hoping, you see, 
after all the lean years, to 
go back to court again. 
But one can see the old 
Archduke, who loved a 
pretty woman, coming to 
the door of his wife’s bed- 
room that night and there 
confronting that horrible 
mask! 

When the Ambassadress 
went away, still in the 
brown Swedish gloves with- 
‘ out which she had never 
«5 been seen during the visit, 

it was certain that she 

would return a favorable 
‘report to the King. But 

she said a few pertinent 
words to the Archduchess 
>‘ before she left. 

W) “She is sweetly pretty 
and—virginal,” she said. 
“But for Heaven’s sake, 
madame, get her some 
clothes. Get Worth up 
here, or have him send 
somebody.” 

The Archduchess was 
mean about money, and 
cae she demurred. 


“Tt is her very sim- 
plicity——”’ 


“Fiddlesticks!” said the 
Ambassadress, or its equiv- 
alent. “Keep her simple, 
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She meant to 
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And, although it was rather like murder, she could 
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do that. She could not love the King, but she could be loyal and faithful. 


lull the thought of Rudi. 


Or she thought she could. 
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of course, but dress her. And’’—she glanced at Clotilde, who was 
present, and lowered her voice—‘“get rid of that handsome what’s 
his name.” 

“T am not worried about Rudi,” said the Archduchess, and 
curled her lip. She knew what she knew. 

So the Ambassadress went away, carrying on her lap a new 
bonnet she had never had a chance to wear in that forsaken spot, 
and sitting well forward in the berlin to save her drapery. And 
somehow or other the Princess seems to have thought the affair 
had blown over. But not Clotilde. 

“T knew,” she said. ‘‘Who would not, with king’s messengers 
coming and going and with Worth sending people to measure her 
for clothes! Such clothes, my dear! And how lovely she looked 
in them!” 

Young unmarried women in those days, it appears, were 
forbidden the satins and velvetsof their elders, 
but Worth made her lovely things as dainty 
and airy as herself. She had a frock of pink 
tulle, looped with festoons of white camellias, 
and a white ball gown embroidered in seed 
pearls. And since she rode beautifully, 
there was a riding costume of dark blue, so 
tight that she had to be sewed into it every 
time she put it on. The tailor from the 
village came up to do it. 

Rudi knew,” Clotilde said. ‘‘He was 
like a madman with me; with her, of ccvrse, 
he was all gentleness. But his eyes seer. 2d 
sunk in his head and I think he slept very 
little.” 

They managed to 
meet, of course. The 
Princess would take 
a book of poems and 
wander out into 
the woods—with 
Clotilde—and Rudi 
would be there. And 
then Clotilde would 
wander off by her- 
self and leave them 
alone together. 

“Tt was rather dull 
for you.” 

“T always took 
some embroidery, 
my dear.” 

But I wonder how 
much she sewed? I 
wonder if she did not, 
now and then, lie face 
down on the fallen 
leaves and fight back 
her own sorrow. 

Gradually, too, the 
little Princess began 
to get frightened. 
They were doing 
over the royal suite, 
for one thing, and 
Clotilde particularly 
described the bed- 
room. 

I think the dear 
soul still regarded it as exquisite. It appeared that the walls 
were sea-green, the furniture freshly gilded, a new Brussels 
carpet was laid down, and all the pictures had bows of yellow 
ribbon surmounting them. 

The Princess began to be shadowed under the eyes, 
and when they were fitting on the new frocks she was 
rather frozen. And one day Clotilde, coming back to them 
in the woods, found Rudi’s head buried in her lap, and 
the Princess, with a new and older look in her eyes, smooth- 
ing his bright hair. 

“They were so helpless,” she said. “We all were. They 
could not even run away. No priest would have married 
them. And what made it worse was not knowing what 
was going on. Nobody told her anything. All they could 
do was to wait.” 

Then came word that the King would visit the Duke, coming 
more or less incognito. But as he brought four of his gentlemen, 
each with a servant, and four valets, the accommodations of the 


shabby old palace were pretty 
well taxed. 


CHAPTER III 


HE King, after he had got 

his face washed, turned out 
to be not unprepossessing, al- 
though he was a little man and 
not young. At first, when he 
stepped out onto the usual red 
carpet laid at the station, he 
had looked rather like an under- 
sized chimney-sweep, and he 
had seemed rather bored. 

“But he brightened up when 
he saw her,” said Clotilde. “I 
don’t mean that he ever loved 
her—he had somebody else, I 
believe—but since he had to 
marry, he must have felt that 
he was fortunate.” 

Just what he thought of his 
suite nobody knows. 
~ He stood it for three days any- 
how, hunting part of the time, 
with the Princess taking fences 
that endangered the 
royal neck, all sewed 
into her habit as 
she was, and Rudi 
undoubtedly set- 
ting a pace and 
praying for a cas- 
ualty. But the King 
was game, although 
he sat down with 
great care in the 
evenings. 

And on the eve- 
ning of the third day 
he got down to busi- 
ness, in the old 
Archduke’s study. 
Things were not go- 
ing as well as they 
should. The revolu- 
tionary party was at 
his heels, and he 
needed a good 
healthy rallying 
point for public sen- 


timent. 
“Such as——” 
“Such as an heir,” 
said the King. 


The Archduke, I 
believe, stated that 
both he and the 

The Princess was madeto Archduchess came of 
play while the Dukedozed fertile stock. 
and her mother criticized. “Yet you have 
had but the one 
child,” said the King. 
“One may be childless without being sterile, sire,” said the 


_Archduke dryly, and flicked a glance at his wife’s portrait over 


the fireplace. 

They came to some sort of agreement finally and sent for the 
girl. And while they were waiting one of the King’s gentlemen 
brought in a leather case and put it on the desk. It lay there, 
unopened, when the Princess came in. 

The Archduchess had overseen her dressing that night. They 
had put a net studded with pearls over her fair hair, and she wore 
the white dress trimmed with seed pearls. She had begged for 
a scarf to cover her arms and shoulders, for there was very 
little of the bodice, but the Archduchess had grimly refused. She 
had become a shop-woman showing the wares she had for sale. 

Maybe something tugged at the Archduke’s heart-strings when 
he saw her, for he was rather gentle for once, and he took her by 
the arm. 

“His Majesty has done us—done you—the great honor of 
asking for your hand in marriage,” he said. 
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“T have no wish to marry,” she said, frozen cold. 

“Tut, tut!” said the Archduke. ‘The timidity of a young girl, 
sire.” And he closed his hand on her arm until she almost 
fainted. The King’s eyes narrowed. 

“We will not hurry you,” he said with a little smile. ‘““Tomor- 
row, perhaps——” 

The leather case still lay there unopened when they sent her out 
of the room. Later came the ball, and as if things were not bad 
enough already, when the ball-room doors were thrown open it 
was found that the candles in the great crystal chandeliers had 
melted from too much heat, and there were piles of wax sta- 
lactites on the floor. 

Some time between night and the next morning the Princess 
agreed. 

‘“‘What else could she do?” Clotilde said. “They gave her her 
choice of that or of going into a convent. And she was so young, 
only seventeen.” 

The next day the leather case was opened and the King put 
over her head the great black pearl necklace in which Di Bicci 
later painted his famous portrait of her, swathed in rose tulle 
with the pearls a smoky gray rope that fell almost to her knees. 

“She was like a dead creature,” Clotilde said. ‘But even then 
she believed Rudi would find some way out. But even Rudi 
failed her just then. Oh, only for a few hours, but it was almost 
more than she could bear!” 

Rudi was only out trying to get himself killed. He was a good 
Catholic and he did not believe in suicide, but he had seen the 
pearls on her neck and he clearly perceived that she had, so to 
speak, sold him out. When he came back safe—damnably safe— 
Clotilde went to him with a message and he told her to go where 
he had been trying to go all day. 

It was, one realizes, not an original situation to that point; 
the usual arranged marriage of the courts, with a hot-eyed lover 
somewhere in the offing and a princess who cries herself to sleep 
at night. Most of the queens of Europe went from tears to tiaras 
and seemed to manage very comfortably thereafter. And after all, 
as has been said before, “A prés la sainte cérémonie tout est permis.” 

But from this point the tale varies. 

The King hunted and made a little love, mostly apparently 
to Clotilde, whom he waylaid in upper corridors and kissed every 
so often. Rudi went to confession to shrive his soul for his thought 
against the King and brought away a trifle of information. 

“My son,” said the old priest, “between a crown and a con- 
vent, what girl of seventeen would choose the church?” 

Rudi apparently digested that and then went home 
to study the situation. And I am quite sure, although 
Clotilde doubts it, that it was Rudi who planned the night 
visit to the Gipsy encampment. It does not sound entirely 
spontaneous. However that may be, it is certain that on 
the last evening of the King’s visit the entire party made 
an excursion to the camp not far away in an oak wood. 

The Gipsies seem to have been a sad lot, living in 
caves, with the children naked and all of them screaming 


**My son,” said the old priest to Rudi, “between a crown and 
a convent, what girl of seventeen would choose the church?” 
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and holding out their hands for money. But the King was not 
squeamish and insisted on going underground. The Arch- 
duke tore his beard, no doubt, but he had to follow, and came out 
later holding his nose. 

But that is not important. What does matter is that in the 
darkness Rudi and the Princess slipped away and were married 
by the Gipsy chief. A Gipsy marriage, but to each of them it was 
a real one. Rudi never accepted any other version of it. 

“Tt was not a real marriage in the eyes of the church, of course. 
But they had taken certain vows in the presence of witnesses, and 
of course, to them d 

They had been married “over the tongs” and the only real 
ceremony apparently they had conducted themselves; just taking 
each other for better or for worse. The Gipsies seem to have con- 
stituted witnesses mainly, and local color. There was a man with 
the Princess’s handkerchief on a pole as a symbol of purity, and 
another sawing away violently on a fiddle, and all around were 
the dark-skinned women who resembled the lilies of the field 
only insomuch as they neither toiled, spun nor washed. 

“The Gipsies thought it was a great joke, but———”’ Her voice 
trailed off. It was a moment before she resumed her sewing. 

“T don’t know how you feel about it,” she said. ‘But when 
two people love like that and go through a ceremony of marriage 
before God, it is marriage, I think. And if you had seen their 
faces you would have felt as I did, that it was consecrated.” 

Before the King left he had formally proposed for the Princess 
and the Duke had accepted. He went away, red carpet again, 
special train and everything, including his four gentlemen, his 
gentlemen’s valets and his own four. The bows were thriftily 
taken off the pictures, the new Brussels carpet had a dust cloth 
laid over it and a new era set in in the old palace. 

Instead of coming down now in the evenings to play the 
piano and be interrogated, the Princess was carefully instructed 
in the etiquette of the court. 

“Again and again,” said Clotilde, “her mother would make her 
enter the room. She taught her to sit, to rise—no play was ever 
so rehearsed.” 

She went through with it, poor lamb, waiting all the time for 
Rudi to perfect his plans for flight; stood while her gowns were 
fitted to her, so tight that she could scarcely breathe and so 
heavy that she wilted under them. M essengers arrived bringing 
the King’s gifts to her. A complete toilet service of gold and ivory 
was one of them, but she would never use it. And then, on the 
day the date of the wedding was set and the Archduke sent for 
her to tell her, Rudi was thrown 
from his horse and broke his leg. 

Everything was gone in a 
minute. 

She had only just got the word 
when she was sent for. Clotilde 
was with her and she said: “This 
is the end.” 

She (Continued on page 130) 
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66 O MAN knows distinctly anything, and no man 

ever will.’”” An old Greek philosopher said that and 

I believe him. There are two sides to every question 

and probably more. So there must be two:sides to 
this. I’m open to conviction. For I want it understood right 
here in the beginning that I’m not a nut. I’m not a spiritualist. 
I don’t believe in ghosts. I’ve never done any automatic writing, 
though I have tried. And I’ve never found a ouija board that 
would tell me anything. 

Just how I got what I needed to complete a number of stories 
left unfinished by the creator of “Susan Clegg” and “Aunt 
Mary” I don’t know. But I’ve always felt that her mind by 
some means helped me. 

Anne Warner’s supreme gift, that by means of which she 
achieved her eminence, was humor. Alleyne Ireland, writing 
in his reminiscences of Joseph Pulitzer, whose secretary he was, 
revealed the fact that “J. P.”’ as he called him ranked her with 
Mark Twain and pronounced her ‘America’s greatest woman 
humorist.” 

How, then, was it possible, save by some miraculous inter- 
vention, that I was able to elaborate and carry to successful 
conclusion six book-length novels of hers, some of which were 
barely begun? I, whose own work had been about as funny as 
a crutch. 

And in using the term “‘successful’’ I think I am warranted by 
the fact that editors and publishers, without exception, never 
so much as intimated collaboration. Nor, indeed, did a single 
reviewer. 

Why I should get what was needed is more easily answered 
than how. Had she been given the choice of a.“‘medium” her 
selection would probably, I suppose, have been myself. For it 
was I who first detected in her maiden essays at fiction the germ 
of that rare talent which was ultimately to flower into genius. 
I had coached and encouraged her, and I had been liberally 
rewarded by her steady climb to the top. Her faith in me, as 
well as her gratitude, had never wavered in life. It is fair to 
assume, therefore, that if in a new state of consciousness she 
found it possible to continue the work begun in the old, and 
required on this plane an agent, her choice would naturally fall 
upon me. 

One child survived her. A daughter, then at school. Her 
only heir. And, although she was amply provided for, the pro- 
ceeds of her mother’s posthumous works added substantially 
to her legacy. 

In order to give a clear understanding of this occult problem 
it is perhaps best for me to go back to the beginning of an ac- 
quaintance that subsequently developed into a friendship which 
was as sincere as it was unromantic. It is now twenty-odd years 
since the morning I found on my desk a letter and a small parcel 
addressed in a neat, diminutive hand that was destined eventually 
to become for me very familiar. I was then, and continued to be 
for some time after, managing editor of a well-known “journal 
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of society,’ and the fact that her letter and parcel bore 

, German stamps and postmarks failed to impress me, 
" because foreign correspondents and would-be foreign 
correspondents were rather a glut in the market. 

On examination, however, these proved to be from neither 
one nor the other. They came from an obscure village in 
the Black Forest, from an American, a native of St. Paul; 

Minnesota, who signed herself ““Anne Warner French,” and 

who asked me to use, if I could, a brief humorous sketch 

which she enclosed. 

“T am sending you, too, ’’she added, ‘‘a tiny booklet that I 
wrote and had printed, just for friends. Would it be too 
much trouble for you to look it over and write me frankly 

whether I shall stop or go on?” 

My recollection is that I used the sketch and asked for more. 
I am not certain. But I know I encouraged her to keep at it. 
The booklet was a rather queer jumble of good and bad. I 
don’t remember the story, but I recall very distinctly that she 
had employed the play method for her dialog rather than the 
usual quotation marks. For my brief advice, however, I was 
liberally repaid. By degrees her product grew in merit, and 
increased in volume. Rarely, if ever, a week passed without 
not merely one, but several, batches of her work arriving for 
consideration. 

Not until about two years after that first letter from the 
Schwarzwald did I meet her. In mid-forenoon of a ‘busy day 
my office telephone shrilled, and, answering, I heard her voice 
for the first time. 

“T’m at the Murray Hill Hotel and you must come over and 
have luncheon with me. Don’t send up your card. I'll be in 
the little reception room to the right as you enter.” 

“But how shall I know you?” I asked. 

“You can’t help knowing me,” came back with a laugh. “I'll 
be wearing a blue dress.” 

Even minus this color information she was right. I should 
have known her at once. Not that she was at all like the 
mental picture I had drawn of her, but because she had the little 
reception room entirely to herself. And yet I might have 
doubted, but for the blue. For she was so small. Almost tiny. 
Well proportioned, but doll-like. I think I had settled it in my 
mind that she was a demi-blonde. And here was a brunette of 
brunettes. Not beautiful—for clever, witty, intellectual women 
rarely are—but better than beautiful in the scintillant play of 
expression, in the alluring twinkle of her eyes, in the quick little 
upturn of her lip-corners. 

How swift she was to sift the ludicrous from the commonplace! 
She saw fun in everything. And how she laughed! How we 
both laughed! I assume that it was a very good luncheon that 
was served, but I never knew what it consisted of. I know we 
sat over it for a long time, for I was very late in returning to the 
office. 

Already she was becoming fairly well-known. She was wonder- 
fully prolific. Every little incident in her experience was the 
germ for her of a story, and she was getting into all the lesser 
magazines. I dare say our luncheon afforded her material for 
something. 

I next saw my “protégée,”’ as she always insisted on calling 
herself, at a small but select hotel in Fishkill on the Hudson, 
where her son, a little chap then, was at school. Her little 
daughter, just emerging from the infant class, and her 
nurse, were with her, and as I spent a week-end, I met there all 
of her immediate family. For on Sunday we called on the lad, 
and I remember being introduced as “the gentleman who has 
done so much for your mother.” 

That afternoon, in the hotel parlor which we had to ourselves, 
she read to me the manuscript of a novelette that was later, first 
in book form and subsequently as a play, to give her her widest 
celebrity. It was entitled “The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary.” 

Of it she had written me from St. Paul: “I have just finished 
the best story of 30,000 words. It’s another of those occasions 
on which I really seem to be inspired. You will shriek when 
vou read it.’””, And she was right. I did shriek. May Robson, 
who created the excruciatingly funny comedy réle on the stage, 


it 
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pleted the NOovels of the late Anne Warner 


is still drawing crowded houses in it on the road after the better 
part of two decades. 

It was at Miss Robson’s home in New York, when ‘Aunt 
Mary” was being written or rewritten, that I last saw Anne 
Warner. And there again, as on so many previous occasions, 
she almost embarrassingly reiterated her gratitude for my really 
insignificant share in guiding her to her always mounting success. 

Her creation of that 
uniquely humorous 
character, the bub- 
blingly loquacious old 
maid, “Susan Clegg,” 
attained for her a still 
more exalted eminence. 
For Susan was suffi- 
ciently fortunate to 
tickle the mental funny- 
bone of the late Richard 
Watson Gilder. He ac- 
cepted her on her first 
call. And from that day 
until his passing, she 
was welcomed to the 
columns of “The Cen- 
tury Magazine.” 

She wrote me—the 
author, not Susan— 
“Oh, ‘The Century’ 
took my story. I’m so 
delighted, and they sent 
me a charming letter 
and enclosed a check for 
one hundred dollars. 
Do be proud of your 
protégée! Hasn’t she 
done well this year?” 

Although I never lost 
touch with her, the fact 
that I resigned my edi- 
torial position and be- 
came like herself a 
free-lance, coupled with 
her preference for 
Europe as an abiding 
place, served: to mini- 
mize, if not the friend- 
ship, at least the associa- 
tion. Occasional letters 
were exchanged, with 
increasingly long inter- 
vals between. The last 
Thad was to tell me that 
her son was a freshman 
at Columbia and to ask 
me to have him down 
for a week-end at my 
home in New Jersey. 
Before he could arrange 
to come, however, I was 
shocked to read in a newspaper of her sudden death in the south 
of England. A letter sent at once to the thus orphaned lad 
brought no response, and I was to learn later that his own death 
had preceded hers by a very brief interval. 

This, if my memory serves me, was in February. Early in 
the following July her mother, who had gone to England to 
settle her deceased daughter’s affairs there, arrived in New York, 
where I met her and on the succeeding day made her my guest. 
It was she who then spoke of a mass of unplaced literary 
material which she had shipped direct to St. Paul. I gladly 
volunteered to do all in my power to dispose of it to advantage, 
and eventually it came into my hands. 

There was indeed a mass of it. Much of the mass was clearly 
unsalable. It is still a puzzle to me, though, why I failed utterly 
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to place a single one of the short stories, a number of which 
were exceedingly clever and in her best vein. There were, 
however, several unfinished longer narratives. Unfinished 
or finished so abruptly as. to indieate a sudden loss of interest 
on the part of the writer. This, I subsequently learned, 
was probably due to the fact that Anne Warner’s latter 
months were months of acute nervousness. 

The first of the manu- 

,. scripts which I so pre- 
sumptuously attacked 
was the tale of a dis- 
sipated young British 
aristocrat appar- 
ently at death’s door, 
whose one object is to 
change from love to 
contempt the feeling 
entertained for him by 

a charming girl. 

There were eight 
chapters of it, bubbling 
with farcical situations 
and cleverly amusing 
dialog. Eight chapters 
and then, at the end of 
the eighth, three or four 
typed lines of conclu- 
sion, leaving the reader 
in utter ignorance of the 
why and wherefore of 
the hero’s absurd con- 
duct. 

Could I finish it? 

The scheme of the 
thing was easy enough. 
It was not difficult to 
invent a motive for the 
hero. Nor was it any 
great feat to twist the 
plot into a happy end- 
ing. But could I main- 
tain the farce? Could I, 
who had devoted most 
of my labors to grue- 
some mystery tales or 
to exciting romances, 
supply page after page 
of dialog that would 
excite the risibilities of 
the readers? It didn’t 
seem likely. My wife, 
I know, felt that it 
meant sheer waste of 
time. Id never been 
funny to her. 

Then it suddenly 
came back to me that 

Warner—Anne’s 

mother—had told me 
that her daughter had always maintained that death would not 
end her work. She declared that the transition is merely to 
another state of consciousness, and that she would continue to 
exercise her gift, and probably to better advantage, under the 
new conditions than under the previous ones. 

I hadn’t understood it at the time, but it heartened me now. 
And so, with a fresh courage, I set to work. I began by retyping 
those first eight chapters, changing sentences when it seemed to 
me they could be changed to advantage; editing her copy as I had 
so often edited it in the old days; and finally cutting out entirely 
her hurried attempt at a conclusion. And this gave me, as it 
were, a running start from which I jumped into the continuation. 

As I look back on that work after the intervening years I am 
more and more impressed that I took (Continued on page 175) 
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LL dust had been washed from my body in the hot 
pool. A blessing could hardly be more disguised than 
that bath, with its forbidding look and smell out in the 
wide sage-brush. Except for a huge sluggish bubble 

rismg and bursting now and then, the water welled up without 
a ripple or a sound from near the fiery bowels of the earth; it lay 
in our upper air a placid, glassy flat of turquoise, veiled with 
haunting steam; it looked as if its depths might hide some special 
sort of monster with lungs that could not thrive in cool, clear, 
natural water; but a blessing it was. It dissolved fatigue away 
and softened and smoothed the human skin to satin. 

Towel in one hand, I slid the other from shoulder to wrist and 
up and down me in pleasure at my riddance of three days’ 
sleeping-car degradation and thirty-six hours of stage journey; 
to be purged from sin could not possibly equal the comfort of this. 
While I dressed in clean fresh clothes, I moved and stood at the 
door of the little bathing hut built for the officers of the post 
and their guests. There the ambulance waited for me, and there 
lay Wyoming. One way, nothing at all till eyesight ended at 
some ridges ribbed with strange daubs of red; the other way, the 
toy — of houses and sheds in a clump at the post; beyond 
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these, the far-off gold of the opens and blue of the pines high up 
along the mountain slopes; and moving‘ in between, blanketed 
Indians on their ponies, dotting across the distance. 

One was riding my way; and keeping pace with him bobbed a 
little boy whose legs did not reach half down his pony’s side. 
With a slow gesture the Indian’s right arm now and then lifted 
a little as it hung slack and came down again as he lightly used 
his quirt. I recognized Sun Road. 

Sun Road was the eldest son of a chief, and heir to noth- 
ing any more save the extinction of his race because it lay in 
the path of my own. A small herd of horses was his worldly 
goods, and when the chance came he was glad to earn fifty 
dollars a month for taking tenderfeet like me where big game 
could be found. We tenderfeet were not many then; no beaten 
paths yet led into this world of unspoiled wonder; we came a 
long way to be in it for a little while, and went back to our 
needlessly excited cities, homesick for the serenity of the hills. 

“How!” said Sun Road, and greeted me with a grave smile. 

“How!” I answered. . 

He sat his pony with a curious stillness, not like white men. 
The little boy stared at me, just as young wild things that you 
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George Tews and J had got the packs 
ready when Sun Road and his son 
came riding across the sage-brush. 


come upon in a wood will fix you with bright eyes for a moment 
before they vanish. 

“Mr. King tell me you go hunting,” said Sun Road. Mr. King 
was the post trader. I had written him to make arrangements. 

“Yes. All same like last year. You come?” 

“Yes. Can go tomorrow. Mr. King tell me you want 
mountain sheep.” 

I nodded. ‘Sheep, elk, bear, everything!” 

“We get him,” said Sun Road. “George going?” 
was a white man, my cook, packer and horse-wrangler. 

“George going all same like last year. We go up Wind 
River. Fish. We go over Towogetee Pass, maybe shoot. We 
go up Snake, over to Yellowstone Lake, see Cafion, see Mam- 
moth Hot Springs, come back by Geysers and Sheridan Trail, 
plenty fish, plenty shoot.” 

Sun Road looked straight ahead of him. 
he muttered. 

“I know Park and so does George. We'll not lose you!” 

“We camp in Park?” asked the Indian. He still muttered it. 

“We camp, we fish in Yellowstone River, we see big Mam- 
moth Hotel, we come back Sheridan Trail, hunt in mountains.” 

A little silence followed, and behind me a liquid gulp sounded 
as one of the big bubbles rose with an influx from the depths of 
the pool and broke. 

Sun Road made a gesture. “This my son Dick.” 

I stepped forward to shake hands, but the child shrank 
from me. 

Sun Road spoke quickly. ‘He never go school yet. 
maybe one snow, maybe two snows.” 

I nodded to the little fellow in as friendly a fashion as I knew, 
but he would not look at me; his eyes were upon his father. 

big boy pretty soon,” continued his father. ‘Go school, 
learn heap books, come back, take you hunting. I got new boy 
now. My wife die when he born.” 

Having stated this fact, and without a good-by or any form of 
words or sign used by the white man, Sun Road turned his pony 
and was gone, his little boy Dick bobbing close at his side. 

I slung my cast-off garments into the ambulance, locked the 
bathing hut, climbed up beside the soldier who was driving, 
— the mules started for the post, Fort Washakie, at a brisk 
gallop. 
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Somewhat later I strolled out of the parade ground to the post 
trader’s store to look over the purchases I had made for my trip. 
Hitched to the long rail in front of the building were two Indian 
ponies, and by the counter inside stood Sun Road with little Dick. 
George, my cook, and King, the post trader, stood there too, and 
I perceived that this was a conclave. 

At once I became aware that some sort of uneasiness or doubt 
had been sown in me during my talk with Sun Road at the 
turquoise pool. - The men had been saying something as I came 
in, and upon my entrance their voices had dropped away. Each 
waited for some other to speak, and I grew plainly aware of the 
doubt I had not known was in my mind till now. ‘“What’s the 
matter?” I began. 

“Sun Road says he can’t go with us,” said George Tews. 

So this was what my inmost self had seen at the pool, seen 
when the Indian first averted his eyes and said that he was not 
acquainted with the Yellowstone Park—seen, but withheld from 
my conscious brain. I was not going to say it out to him in 
their presence, his reason for his change of mind. Perhaps they 
guessed it as well as I did, or perhaps he had told them. I should 
know this in a minute; what I clearly knew now was that when 
Sun Road had greeted me as I stood putting on my clean clothes 
he fully intended to go hunting with me, and that by the time 
he had said, somewhat ir relevantly, “This my son Dick,” he was 
resolved not to go. 

I looked at him. “Sun Road,” I said, “what am I to do?” 

“You get some other man easy.” 

“But I want you. You know that. I write long time back 
Mr. King; he tell me yes you go; I come long way, see you today, 
you say you go; now you say you not go.” 

No change touched the Indian’s great face and he repeated 
quietly: 

“Plenty other men take you hunting.” 

“Who?” 

“Tighee know that country.” 
Indian, well-known to me. A 

“Tighee,” interposed George Tews, “has got a job at the post.” 

“Paul La Rose take you,” said Sun Road. He was a half- 
breed whom I also knew well. 

But Paul La Rose was already engaged to guide another party 
up the North Fork of Wind River. There really was pa else 
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available. I had come about two thousand miles for this month 
of holiday, and in desperation I spoke. 

“Sun Road, you know that when you met me this afternoon 
you intended to go. What is the matter?” 

“I promise Colonel Saunderson break good pony his little 
girl. Must stay.” 

“But you promised me long ago.” 

“Mr. Lord come hunt sheep pretty soon. 

“T shall be back before he needs you. 
Lord in New York.” 

“My son Dick go school pretty soon. 
him maybe two snows, maybe three snows. 
I stay see him now.” 

The child had been watching us with his bright wild eyes, and 
on hearing his name in a conversation of which he understood 
nothing he made a little movement, always with his hand in his 
father’s, and I saw the father’s close upon it gently. Having no 
more to say, the Indian with his son beside him walked out of 
the store in his soft moccasins, and we three stood looking at each 
other among the hanging hides and pelts. 

“Let’s you and me go, anyway,” suggested George Tews. 

“I suppose you understand the reason?” said Mr. King. He 
spoke for the first time. 

I nodded. “But I don’t see why some of them are afraid of the 
Yellowstone Park while others are not. Those two he mentioned, 
Tighee and Paul La Rose, go there with parties.” 

“‘A superstition takes a long while to die,” said the post trader. 
“In Jim Bridger’s time none of them would go near it. They 
said it was the home of devils and believed that the geysers were 
the open doors that let the devils out on earth.” 

“Well, then, what converted Tighee?” 

“You can’t be sure he is wholly converted. But he’ll go on 
beaten paths in white men’s company. I don’t believe he’d go 
alone.” 

“What made him venture the first time?” 

“What made the first man eat the first oyster? They’re just 
as different in character as white men. Tighee has always had 
an intelligence which helps him to be in the lead, but Sun Road 
has nothing but his native force that makes him respected. 
He is simple—you saw how badly he lied—and in his heart he 
holds closer to the old things, for all that he has been to school and 
wants his boy to go.” 

“Let’s you and me go alone,” repeated George Tews. “I’m 
a pretty good hunter myself and you’re a pretty good packer. 
We'll make it all right.” 

“Yes. But I hate to be defeated. I suppose,” I meditated 
aloud, “I could give up going to the Park and just hunt in the 
country south of it.” 

“That wouldn’t change him now, I think,” said King. ‘Not 
after our talk. There’s one chance. Sun Road failed to sell 
his horses this year and he is very poor.” 

“Oh, if it’s money,” I exclaimed, ‘“‘send for him! TI’ll be glad 
to help him.” 

Mr. King shook his head. ‘Would you mind leaving it to 
me? I don’t think either of us could get him back now. The 
surest way is through the Indian agent. I’ll get hold of him 
and if he sends for Sun Road he’ll come.” 

And so next morning it was arranged, and Sun Road came, 
having first seen the agent and undergone whatever influence 
the agent could exert upon him; and listened, I suppose, to 
arguments and advice about this exceptional chance to earn 
large pay. Nothing of this was said between Sun Road and me. 
George Tews and I had got the packs ready to start and they 
were assembled in front of the post trader’s store when the 
Indian and his son came riding across the sage-brush from their 
vepee. A meek pack animal followed them, led by a rope. Inside 
the store I paid into Sun Road’s hand more than half of the 
liberal sum I should owe him at the end of our expedition. This 
had been a notion of my own, and Mr. King thought well of it. 

“That will go far to reconciling him,” said King; “and he’ll 
feel bound to do his best for you, for there’s no more honest 
Indian on the reservation, and their word is more sacred to them 
than ours to us.” 

Sun Road did not understand money very quickly, and he let 
the bills lie in his hand without any comment while King ex- 
plained it to him in the Indian language. He did not thank me— 
they never did, it was not their way. Still standing quietly he 
began looking about the store, and when his eye lighted upon a 
large glass jar marked “candy,” which he recognized by its 
contents, he pointed to it and asked: ‘How much?” 

A pound of it was weighed out and put in a bag and he gave 
it to Dick, who received it mechanically and held it unopened. 


He always hire me.” 
I fixed that with Mr. 


Long way. I not see 
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Sun Road handed Mr. King the change with all the rest of his 
money to be put in safe keeping, but the post trader made him 
take some of it with him. 

“Money pretty good, Sun Road,” said George Tews; “maybe 
buy something in Park.” 

And then we got on our horses and rounded up the struggling 
packs, while Mr. King and his clerk and the various loungers 
and soldiers watched our departure. Away from these and near 
his pony stood little Dick, gazing after his father, motionless, 
quite alone, the unopened bag of candy in his brown hand. 

We got away from Fort Washakie in time to make Bull Lake 
that first night. It was warm, we needed no big fire, but merely 
one for our supper; and after this meal we sat near the quiet 
little blaze while the long dusk of summer filtered its violet into 
the cafions of the mountains and night hawks dipped and sped 
through the silent air. Bull-Lake, concealed among foot-hills, 
lay perhaps half a mile’above our camp by the stream that flowed 
from the lake and emptied into Wind River some few hundred 
yards below us. Whenever I had made my camp here I had 
listened for the mysterious sounds which people said arose at 
times from the waters of Bull Lake. From these it derived its 
name, but I had never heard them. 

“What do you know about them?” I asked George Tews. 

“Only what they claim.” 

“Yes; but there must be actually something. It can’t be 
merely an invention for the benefit of innocent persons like me.”’ 

Tews relighted his pipe. “Tell us, Sun Road. You know.” 

Sun Road sat near us, but separate by a little space, and he 
was also smoking. 

“T know what?” He spoke without turning his head. 

George looked at me and in his face was small beliefthat he could 
bring the Indian to say more. But he. was a friend of many 
among the Shoshones and Arapahoes who lived on the reserva- 
tion and so he did not allow the Indian’s gruff brevity to stop him. 

“Some folks say that big fish in Bull Lake make noise.” 

Sun Road remained as he sat, without a gesture or a turn of 
his head. He might have been something carved. But he 
spoke, after waiting. ‘Maybe some fish can talk. I never catch 
fish like that.” 

George persisted. With the idea of perhaps enticing Sun Road 
to come out of his reticence, he now went over all the stories 
about Bull Lake that were told in the Wind River country. 

“T never caught fish like that either. Only fish I know up here 
are trout and whitefish. None of ‘em ever said a word to me, 
and they’ve had lots of chances.” He paused to see if so far he 
had made any impression upon the Indian; but there was no sign 
of it. “No, I don’t believe it’s any fish,” he resumed, as if he 
were arguing. ‘Somebody would have seen one. If you were 
to ask me I’d say that it was wind, big wind somewhere in the 
mountains, making noise in rocks of cafion, all same thunder far 
away. Only, why does it seem to come from the water? But 
I don’t believe that about those buffalo.”’ 

George stopped again, but his trick was not succeeding. He 
now presented the original legend, found by white men when they 
first came. 

“T heard one long time ago—heap snows come and go since 
that time—Indians make buffalo hunt up here. They ride their 
horses after herd all same like big cattle round-up. They chase 
cows, calves, bulls long way over hills in this country, and 
buffalo run away alltime quick. Buffalo run away from Indians 
so quick they not see trail where they go, and they come high 
up on hill by lake where steep rocks are so they can’t stop. They 
see water too late, they want to stop but other buffalo behind not 
see water, only want to run away from Indians; so those big 
bull buffalo that lead the herd they get pushed and they go over 
edge and fall in water deep down. They never come out again. 
Can’t get on top of water any more. Can’t see daylight any 
more. So big bull buffalo all blind in bottom lake they mourn 
for daylight some time. When they do that you hear noise 
come out of lake.” 

George Tews finished, and Sun Road did not move; he con- 
tinued to smoke. ‘How about that, Sun Road?” asked George. 
“You think old bull make that noise?” 

The Indian got up. “I don’t know about that. 
after my horses.” He walked away. 

We watched him go like some exhalation of the dusk. Soon 
the bushes and a bend of the creek hid him. 

“Until you know them,” said Tews, “you’d never think how 
little their schooling with white teachers changes them.” 

“Until you know them,” I repeated. “‘When doesthat happen?” 

He laughed. “Never, in a way. But does anybody know 
anybody?” 


I go see 


How long had Sun Road been there? Had he heard us? Nothing in him showed it. 


“Oh, well, you needn’t draw it so fine! You and I are more 
like each other than we’re like him.” 

“T guess we’re not so unlike him when it comes to feelings. 
It’s our reasons for our feelings that are different from his. Did 
you ever want to kill a man?” 

“Several times.”* 

“Did you ever do it?” 

“Not so far!” 

“Neither have I. My reasons stop me. Sun Road hasn’t 
got some of those. When he was about twenty he went on a 
hunt for winter meat with some other Indians, and one of them 
was careless with his gun, pointing it around promiscuous 
in camp. Sun Road spoke to him. Spoke to him twice. One 


day the fellow accidentally shot Sun Road in the leg while he was 
dressing an elk. Sun Road jumped up and put a bullet through 
his heart.” 

“What did they do to him?” 

“The other Indians who saw it would have acted the same. 
They never told. It was off the reservation up on the head of 
Green River and no white man’s law was around the corner. I 
may say that I saw the incident. They used to let me go along 
at times. Well now, take this Bull Lake story. You saw that he 
wouldn’t talk about that before you. You can’t tell how much 
he believes it—but he will not say he doesn’t. Not out loud any- 
way. Not even in his mind, most likely. He would consider 
it ‘bad medicine.’ He’d have the fear that invisible powers 
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might hear it and come out of these 
mountains and get him. That’s my 
guess, knowing Indians some—and know- 
ing myself some. I have feelings like 
that, only I’ve reasons that stop me— 
generally!” George broke off with a 
brief laugh of confession. ‘“‘Aren’t you 
more or less that way yourself? Aren’t 
pretty near all men?” 

I nodded in silence. 

“Maybe it’s thirteen at table,’ pur- 
sued George. “Or it’s touching wood. 
Or walking under a ladder. Some private 
craziness for most everybody.” Again 
he laughed abruptly because he was con- 
fessing, and again I nodded. But he made 
me confess too. 

“T believe I don’t like a person who has 
none of that in him. George, you’re quite 
a philosopher.” 

“No, I’m not,” he returned vigorously. 
“T don’t say these things, I don’t think 
’em, until you come out here and start 
me off.” 

“Well then, it’s inside you.” 

“But there,” said George suddenly, “‘is 
the difference. I couldn’t start Sun Road 
off. Yes, there’s the difference.” He 
pondered over this for a moment. ‘All 
the same, deep down at the bottom, 
they’re the same as us,” he declared. 

“‘George, what did he tell you and Mr. 
King?” 

“About why he wouldn’t go? What- 
ever he said was before I came into the 
store. But I know just as well as if I’d 
been there that he didn’t say the real why. 
You’ve had a sample of him tonight.” 

“But money made him drop his ideas.” 

“Oh, he has brought his ideas along!’ 

The night had wholly come and we sat 
saying nothing. That huge sense of what 
had been here before the beginning of 
things, and was here still, aware of man 
but indifferent to him, laid its might upon 
us even more in the dark than in the day, 
and day was filled with it. 

I rose to go to bed and saw beyond the 
fire the figure of Sun Road standing. 
How long had he been there? Had he 
heard us? Nothing in him showed it. 
The few good night words we exchanged 
revealed nothing. Then, as so often, 
what I subtly felt was the social space 
that in spite of his friendliness he set be- 
tween himself and us, his race and ours.> 
I don’t know how. We were his con- 
querors, his mental superiors—but we 
were interlopers. We could dispossess 
him of his land, his power, his birth-right, 
but not of that invisible thing which he 
held aloof in every tone of his voice, in every gesture of his hand. 

Sun Road was gorgeous with paint in the morning, and his 
long black hair had been washed and bound freshly and shone 
where you could see it beneath the broad rim of his hat. 

“He has been making medicine,” said George as our outfit 
rode slowly on its way up Wind River. 

“That’s beginning soon. What for?” 

‘“~ can’t tell you that. If there’s a white man on this reserva- 
tior. whom they’ve let in to that part of their life, I’ve yet to 
meet him.” 

“Did you hear him get up?” 

“T never hear him.” 

“T suppose it’s his way of saying his prayers.” 

“That’s about it. It’s a fair long while since I’ve said mine 
every morning—or any other time.” 

“Same here,” I said. 

I looked along over the backs of the horses walking slowly 
ahead of me in single file on the trail through the sage-brush. 
Sun Road led our train. He took his place there by right, it was 
not disputed; had I put myself at the head of the outfit it would 
have — held a liberty, if not an affront. 


“If he was a’white man,” 


“Does he say his prayers every morning?” I asked George 
presently. 

“Guess so. Stop that Calico from dsinking. Drive her out 
of the water.” 

The pack-horse Calico was one of my responsibilities. She 
had frivolously stopped at Meadow Creek, which was but very 
little beyond Bull Lake Creek where all had drunk their fill when 
we started. So I galloped on and chased the trifling Calico out of 
the water and into her place in our line of march. 

“But he doesn’t paint himself every morning,” I resumed. 

“Every so often he does, though he’d never say why or when, 
or speak of it. When I get up to go after the horses, he’s always 
out of camp already. He makes it seem as if he had been catch- 
ing up his own horse. And it’s true he always does taat. But 
that’s not all of it.” 

We wound onward through the stones and the sage-brush, 
while the sun shone high over the pale open distance across Wind 
River. 

We nooned beside the cool torrent of Dinwiddie, and while 
George and I were throwing off the packs—Sun Road never 
touched any but his own—my thought reverted to the Indian. 
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said George, “Sun Road would beat us among the petticoats.” 


“T wonder if he’s glad he came,” I said to George. 

“What makes you say that?” 

“He didn’t talk much by the fire last night.” 
wane I seen you ride all day long without a word to any- 

y! ” 

“Well, that’s true, too. You don’t think you made him angry 
about Bull Lake?” 

“Angry, no! He’ll say something when he has it to say. He’s 
just enjoying life now—only he does it more like a tree than you 
and I know how to.” 

“Sun Road,” said I as we sat on the ground at_our luncheon, 
“is it too far to make camp on the river below Red Cajion and the 
Blue Holes?” a 

“Yes, that’s good camp. We make it.” 

“Because I want to fish this evening.” 

“That’s good.” 

“And tomorrow we'll ford above there because it’s 
easier fishing on the other bank. I'll start ahead and have 
trout fried for your luncheon at our nooning place. I guess 
I'll ford back and wait for you outside the woods beyond 
Torrey Creek.” 


“Fish better up there,’ assented Sun Road. 
up North Fork and take high trail?” 

“No, I want to keep down on the river for the trout. We 
couldn’t make Horse Creek tomorrow?” 


“You not go 


“Pretty far. Pack-horses maybe get sore backs. We make 
Horse Creek in two drives.” 

When the saddles were on again and we were ready to start, 
Sun Road said this: “You take lead now. You know trail.” 

His face and voice were very friendly, it was like a dignity 
conferred, and I flushed with pleasure; but next day as we 
journeyed on after our nooning beyond Torrey Creek I was 
careful to resume my customary place behind the feeble-minded 
Calico. No one spoke for several miles; then George Tews im- 
parted to me a flattering fact. 

“Sun Road paid you a compliment when you rode off alone 
this morning.” 

“That makes two,” said I. 

“He watched you start, and then he said in his own language, 
‘We shall not have to find him.’ ” 

“T don’t very well see,” I replied, “how even a child could 
get lost following up this river.” (Continued on page 163) 
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I found myself 
“Blanche Bates's 
husband’"—and 
once a fiend called 
me “Mr. Bates.” 
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O QUESTION in the world about its being con- 
siderable of a strain. By comparison, long distance 
bicycle races, Marathon runs and other endurance 
contests take on the look of light, healthful exercise. 

After a year of it, a man comes to regard Job as a whining old 
pessimist who didn’t have sense enough to know when he was 
well off. We were picnicking above the Royal Gorge at the 
moment of my proposal, and had I been given any clairvoyant 
intimation of the mental anguish in store for me, I think I 
would have plunged into that well-known abyss with a dis- 
tinct sense of gratitude to nature for leaving it around. 
Writing this article is more than difficult, for even now, when 
not a single fly remains in our domestic ointment, I can’t recall 
my travail without that painful crimson flush that makes one 
feel as if the ear lobes were about to burst into flame. What 
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Married 


Light 


makes me take the witness-stand is a growing irritation at the 
persistence of this fool discussion as to whether a “woman with 
a career” can be a wife and mother. One might imagine that 
the question under discussion was some such obvious incompati- 
bility as catalepsy and aerial gymnastics. 

And, too, it may be that my testimony will have some social 
value, for “career” is a broad word these days, taking in almost 
every form of wage earning except cooking and plain and fancy 
scrubbing. It is no longer a matter of acting, singing, painting 
or writing, but virtually any form of expression that shifts the 
woman out of the home and puts her in the world of work. 
Where “‘careering” women used to be counted in hundreds, there 
are now thousands upon thousands, and if the stupid idea grows 
that they are not susceptible to domestication, many will be 
cheated out of their fair chance for home and children. 

This would be a tragedy, for out of my own experience, and a 
keenly interested study of similar experiences, I have no hesitancy 
in declaring that these ‘“‘careerers’”’ not only domesticate quickly 
and easily, but they make the wery best obtainable wives and 


‘mothers. A home means far more to them than it does to those 


who have never been out of one, and their adventures in self- 
reliance give them more intelligence and decision in the admin- 
istration of domestic affairs. No, honesty compels the admission 
that the anguish I have mentioned—the stone-bruises accumu- 
lated by heart and soul—never proceeded from anything that 
my wife did or said, but was always of my own peculiar and 
personal manufacture. Which, of course, added to anguish, 
for it denied me the cheer and comfort of blaming her. 

Vanity! That was my trouble, just as it must always be the 
trouble with one who marries a celebrity or even with any man 
whose wife shows signs of developing an individuality that may 
possibly minimize his own. Speaking as an expert, I have come 
to the fixed belief that vanity, with its hair-trigger attachment, 
is responsible for nine-tenths of these marital misunderstandings 
that parade as “incompatibility” and “mental cruelty.” 

Like the iceberg, which hides three-fourths of its bulk, man’s 
vanity lies deep, close to his self-esteem and as far from his 
sense of humor as the body permits. I know scores of husbands 
who stand like iron against the wife’s development of a talent 
or a gift, and hundreds who beat at their wives’ individualities 
in the effort to reduce them to a respectful and submissive 
colorlessness. What a blessing if they could be made to see that 
they are not actuated by any high-flown regard for “old-fash- 
ioned virtues,’ but by an inflammable vanity that keeps them in 
a sweat out of the unconscious fear of being overshadowed or in 
any way minimized. 

I was just as much of an ostrich as any. Before marriage 
nobody could have made me believe that I was even remotely 
vain. Did I not always buy the first hat offered me without 
hours of twisting and turning in the Hall of Mirrors? Was not 
my conscience free of the shame of time wasted on matching 
socks and ties, or choosing shirts with reference to a color scheme? 
More than this, had I not proved intellectual breadth by my 
life-long attitude to the rights of women? As an equal suffra- 
gist years before the movement became fashionable, I was on 
record with the assertion that every wife was entitled to her 
career, her bank account and her own separate and distinct 
individuality. And I believed every word of it, sincerely, 
passionately. 

What is more, I made good on my beliefs. I didn’t ask my 
wife to leave the stage and take up pot-wrestling by way of 
proving femininity and a domestic nature. My pride in her 


accomplishment was sincere and strong, and when she offered 
to give up her career, I dissented instantly and vigorously. It 
can be seen, therefore, that I was a 100 percent husband as far 
as conscious mental processes were concerned. If only I had 
known about my vanity so as to be able to guard against it, 
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analyze and assess it,*s?l would have been well, but 
because I denied it, the devilish thing had the chance 
to creep up behind my back. 

Things were mill-pond smooth in Colorado, 
where I loomed large, but when we transferred 
our wedded life to New York—I ‘a youth to 
fortune and to fame unknown”—trouble began. 
I like and admire stage people—there is a cer- 
tain gay charm about them that. contrasts de- 
lightfully with the “Do It Now” spirit of the 
times—but they do get an acclaim out of all 
proportion to achievement, or rather, out of all 
proportion to the acclaim given accomplishment in 
other fields. I may write the greatest book in the 
world, but my name will never blaze in incandescent 
bulbs nor blare forth from bill-boards, the press 
will not besiege me for my menus and daily pro- 
grams, nor will I be pointed out, followed and 
crowded around to the exclusion of all others. 
Before we had been in New York a month, I had 
the feeling of a tallow dip engaged in a battle with 
General Electric. 

As I have tried to point out, I had no 
objection to my wife’s remaining 
Blanche Bates, but never had it en- 
tered my mind that I would cease 
to be George Creel. Sud- 
denly, however, to my con- 
sternation I found myself 
“Blanche Bates’s hus- 
band.” It stung and the 
more I heard it the more it 
stung. And when I 
thought that being the 
“husband of” was the 
lowest possible depth, 
along came a fiend in 
human form who called 
me ‘Mr. Bates.” 

Dear Mrs. Fiske! She 
at least always brought 
a, soothing Victorian note 
intoour home. Not for her 
the Lucy Stone League with 
its depraved theory that mar- 
ried women should be per- 
mitted to retain their maiden 
names. From the day of the wed- 
ding Blanche Bates ceased to exist 
for Mrs. Fiske, and whether in note or 
speech it was always ‘Mrs. Creel.” Our 
head-waiter at Delmonico’s was another 


On the stage she is Blanche 
Bates, but in the home 
she is Mrs. George Creel. 


Well, why not? Two 
decades of talk about 
equal rights isn’t going 
to bring an instant end 
to habits of thought 
formed through two 
thousand years of male 
dominance. When one 
sits down and thinks of 
man’s inheritance, the 
wonder is that we have 
ever even’ talked about 

“‘woman’s rights,” much less 

allowed. them. Up to the 

very dawn of the twentieth 
century, the home was governed 
by stern old Mosaic precepts that 
made man the lord and. master, 
 utting woman in the same class with 
oxen and other chattels. 
As amatter of course, there wasnot any great 


who held to Victorian standards, for after the —rxovo Hie amount of rebellion. Marriage stood asthe one 
first baby he never failed to address Blanche career open to woman, and she was prepared 
as “Madame Bates.” Frances Virginia and George Bates for it from childhood as other animals are 


Now commenced a curious duel between Creel—who have been taught to cook, fattened for the market. If she failed of 
my mind and my emotions, between my clean, make the beds and wash dishes. success, there was nothing left but an old 
conceit and my sense of justice. As my maid’s shawl to fold tight about her atrophy- 
vanity grew sorer and sorer, more and more the desire grew to _ ing breasts, and the hope of shelter in return for looking after the 
give my wife a push that would put her in her place and let her _ children of some more fortunate sister. With this gloomy pros- 


know who was boss. There was nothing mental about it— pect always before them, women naturally brought a spirit of 
intellectually I was ashamed of myself—but down in my dia- acquiescence as part of their dowry. 
phragm, or wherever it is that habits and emotions do their That was my emotional inheritance, just as it is that of every 


festering, I wanted nothing so much as to give that one good, other man, and in passing I put it forward as one of the main 

hard push. Despite years of radicalism and all my equal suf- difficulties in modern marriage. Little remains of the old home 

frage speeches, I found myself in the grip of inherited habits now, not even the waxwork flowers that were the chief cultural 

just as much as the “reactionaries” I had always derided. expression of the female inmates, yet when the average manne 
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does give intellectual assent to new conditions, there is always 
that emotional dissent in the pit of his stomach. Out of his 
inherited habit, he still looks on woman merely as a wife and 
mother, refusing to realize her as a human being, and consciously 
or unconsciously strikes at her courage and self-confidence as out 
of place in one whose only function is to bear him children. It is 
her privilege to bore him, also everybody else in earshot, with 
domestic tittle-tattle, but never is she permitted to finish a sen- 
tence if it carries the suggestion of an opinion or an idea. And 
all the while he thinks he is thinking when as a matter of fact he 
is only reacting. 

A favorite instrument in this campaign of repression is financial 
pressure. Even the most generous men, fair-minded in every 
other relation, still look on the family purse as their personal 
possession and give out of it with all the effect of alms. Many a 
wife does not know what it is to have a cent to call her own, but 


for her, but private drudgery was perfectly proper, and I 
always hated him for his hypocrisy. Yet now I was trying to do 
the very same thing. 

As I mentioned somewhere further back, what added to my 
suffering was an absolute inability to blame my wife—man’s 
natural emotional outlet. Whether as wife, home-maker or 
mother, she displayed competences that put my own undiscipline 
to shame. Not only was I the head of the family, but she gloried 
in the acknowledgment, for like so many women who have lived 
their lives in the wage-earning world, there were reactions that 
made her curiously and invincibly Victorian. The machinery of 
our home ran smoothly, noiselessly ; I could bring friends to dinner 
without having telephoned and there was never a squeak or 
grumble; and my own mother bore unceasing testimony to the 
admirable manner in which Blanche trained the two children. 

From babyhood they were drilled in courtesy, consideration, 


must ask and explain with respect to 
every dime and dollar—a necessity as 
stupid as unjust. The wife who has to 
beg for money whenever the need 
occurs—money for the household or 
money for herseli—whether it be 
given|at once or only in response to 
wheedling, parts with just so much of 
her self-respect, and the whole process 
has the same effect on love as some 
disintegrating acid. 

All of which bears vitally on my 
contention that a self-supporting wife 
gives marriage firmer foundations 
than when the wife has to put up with 
any and every sort of treatment. Be- 
cause she doesn’t have to stand for 
“‘shushing” and brow-beating, because 
she has her own money and isn’t at 
the mercy of his mood, because she 
can quit any time she doesn’t like it, 
the husband is saved from becoming a 
bully. In spite of himself he has to 
cultivate fairness and consideration, 
and after he has fought his inner 
battles with vanity and inherited 
habit, usually comes around to the 
partnership idea—the one and only 
hope for any marriage. 

Thank the Lord, the weapon of 
financial pressure was not in my hand 
or I would now be trying to live down 
the shame of having used it. What 
my hurt vanity did do, however, was 
to carry me to the point where I tried 
my best to break a very solemn pact. 
Soon after our wedding my wife and I 
had talked plans for the future and 
agreed that housekeeping expenses 
should be shared on a 50-50 basis. As 
a result of being rubbed raw by the 
“Blanche Bates’s husband”’ business, 


A Wise Man’s Views 


AFTER all, the most important rela- 

tionship in life is that involved by 
marriage. A wise man of my acquain- 
tance believes that the principal obstacle 
to happiness lies in the fact that the two 
principals never really get acquainted 
until after they're married. 


John courts Jane because he thinks she 
is a certain sort of person. Jane accepts 
John because she thinks he is a certain 
sort of person. Neither wants the other 
because he is the person he obviously is. 
Each wants the other because of an ideal 
of what he should be. 


They marry. Each, in the marriage, is 
seeking happiness. But seldom common 
every-day happiness. Generally idealized 
happiness. And in striving for that ideal 
each tries to change the other into some- 
thing entirely different. 


That's just as true of famous people as 
the ordinary run of folks. But sometimes 
those who have the intelligence to become 
famous have the intelligence to solve the 
problem. And if they do their accounts 
of the process may help the rest of us. 


George Creel is intelligent and famous. 
So is his wife, Blanche Bates. They are 
happy. But they haven't always been. 
Not bya longshot. Atleast, Georgehasn’t. 


Therefore, you will find his article, “I 
Married an Electric Light Sign,” absorb- 


generosity, thoughtfulness and _in- 
dustry. Even as little ones they were 
taught to “pick up their things,” to 
wait on themselves, and now at eight 
and ten they take care of their own 
rooms—making beds, cleaning and 
sweeping—and on the servants’ “day 
off” they set the table, cook, wash the 
dishes and ‘‘clean up.” Never had I 
seen her fly up in a fit of nervous 
exasperation and whip one of them 
for some infraction of discipline. On 
the other hand, I had watched her 
spend hours explaining why such and 
such a thing must be done or must not 
be done. 

Not only all this, but she spent more 
time in her home and on it than most 
of the wives I knew who had no other 
business than wifing and mothering. 
Her hours in the theater were far 
fewer than other women devoted ‘to 
matinées, bridges and receptions, and 
also less than the time I myself gave 
daily to golf, handball and the club. 
Come to think of it, there was always 
a lot of buncombe about this 
“woman’s place is the home” attack. 
What it meant was that women must 
not leave the home to do anything 
worth while, but there was never any 
complaint directed against them when 
they devoted days to frittering activi- 
ties in pursuit of pleasure, distraction 
and methods of time killing. 

These things forced admission from 
me by their very obviousness, but 
even while I admitted, I held to my 
hurts and self-pity. I simmered quite 
a while after the budget fiasco, but 
finally I had another idea that seemed 
to hold bright promise of relief for my 


my feverish imagination drove me to ingly interesting. 
the conclusion that people were 

thinking me a sort of dependent—a 

hanger-on. As I walked down the street it seemed as if the 
thronging thousands were whispering ‘There goes Man-Who- 
Can’t-Support-His-Wife,” and I used to turn quickly to see if 
they were pointing derisive fingers. Deeper and deeper I sank 
into self-pity, the lowest form of human solace, and out of it all 
came the sudden announcement that I would take over the entire 
budget. 

“Certainly,” my wife said at once, “that is, if you really want 
it that way. Of course it means a radical change in our style of 
living, for it is based on two incomes, not one. But why? We 
were to be a partnership, weren’t we? And now you propose to 
cut me out and make me a leech. What’s the reason?” 

There was no reason, and since sheer shame kept me from con- 
fessing all my petty angers and resentments, I mumbled out of 
the situation as best I could. Once a man of my acquaintance 
married a girl who held an important executive position, and be- 
cause he was afraid people might think he couldn’t support his 
wife, he made her quit the place. Their joint earnings would have 
enabled them to live very well, but his single income forced the 
wife to do the cooking and washing, turning her into a domestic 
drudge. He couldn’t bear the idea of public employment 


{[R.L.] aching vanity. J would do the carving. 
In the days of the cavemen, was it not 
the male who tore the hairy mammoth 
into fragments such as would fit the faces of his family? To be 
sure, I had never carved in my life while Blanche was as expert 
as though she had taken a course in surgery, but I never stopped 
to think about that. 

She acquiesced gracefully enough, but to this day I cannot 
think that there was anything accidental in the fact that we had 
duck the evening selected for my debut as a carver. It might as 
well have been an armadillo. Through what seemed an eternity 
I pursued that accursed fowl from pillar to post, searching for the 
tendon of Achilles or some other vital spot, and even going so far 
as to bring a knee into play. The children hid under the table, 
guests cowered in the corners to save their clothes from flying 
slivers, and at last I threw knife and fork aside and fell upon the 
devilish thing with my bare hands. 

That evening marked the crisis. As in typhoid, I suppose the 
point was reached where I had to get worse or better. Praise be, 
I got better. That night, right in the midst of my painful review 
of the evening’s events, I began to laugh. In spite of myself I 
fairly screamed at myself, and as I laughed all that was mean and 
little and ugly seemed to wash out of my heart and mind. Asina 
mirror I saw myself the prize ass of (Continued on page 154) 
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eA Romance of 
Old Spanish California 


Illustrations by Forrest 


T ALL happened right here in Monterey. There are men 
and women still living who saw her and were made happier 
by her presence among them. But what became of her 
nobody really knows. 

Old Pedro Fernandez lives in a two-room home built of adobe 
brick. It used to be a long way out of town. Pedro is said to be 
the ugliest old man that ever lived anywhere. And he is said to 
have been even uglier when he was young. One room is his bed- 
room and workshop. There he sleeps—and dreams?—and mends 
fishermen’s nets. The other room at first glance doesn’t seem to 
be used for anything; but it is. The bottom of the door leading 
into it, for instance, is sheathed with zinc. That is to keep the 
mice from gnawing their way through into the workroom and 
damaging the nets. The room itself is a rendezvous for mice. 
Pedro puts out food for them on the dirt floor and they have a 
fine time of it. It is almost dark even in the daytime. There is 
but one window—a little square window with iron bars. 

Pedro is kind to everything that lives and he thinks kindly of 
everything that has died; but he has a particularly warm spot 
in his heart for mice. He was the last person who ever saw the 
Mouse Woman. It was from his house that she disappeared. 

Monterey, you know, used to be the capital of California. The 
inhabitants were mostly Spanish of gentle descent. The place 
was overrun with extremely patient and devoutly religious Indian 
servants. There was plenty of food and very little money. The 
recreations were hunting and dancing. The Spanish children 
rode well before they walked well. Even the poor owned horses, 
and the humblest house had at least one floor in it which was fit 
to dance on, If one sinned, one put on one’s best suit of clothes 
and owned up to the priest and was given a penance to do, and 
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forgiven. Monterey mothers 
bore as many as twenty-two 
children. To present a lov- 
ing husband with no more 
than twelve was considered 
niggardly. And everybody 
loved all the children. It 
was a happy civilization. 

When you say: ‘He was a charming Spaniard,” you say one 
word too many. The charming is superfluous. Only the Chinese 
have such good manners and are so exquisite in their dealings 
with flowers, children and happiness. 

It was a golden age, and everybody ought to have been happy. 
But everybody wasn’t. There had arisen a dispute and a lawsuit 
between the heads of the two leading families over so trifling a 
matter as five hundred thousand acres of land. In the one quar- 
reling family there were twenty-two children and in the other 
there were seventeen, and there were dozens of cousins to take 
sides, and aunts and uncles by marriage and several hundred 
servants. There was dancing and hunting as usual, but it was 
like the gaiety in Brussels on the eve of Waterloo. And it really 
looked as if there was going to be a civil war. 

Just then the youngest of the twenty-two Andalousa children— 
the baby—died. He had gone with other children and babies to 
that beach which is now called Chinatown Beach to play in the 
sand. But instead of confining himself strictly to playing in the 
sand and hunting for the delightful little shells which are called 
coffee-beans, he began to play with the water and fell head first 
into a deep pool and was drowned. The other children and 
babies set up a great sound of lamentation, and presently 
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Pedro Fernandez came running out of his little two-room house 
and pulled the little drowned Andalousa out of the pool and tried 
for a long while to bring him back to life. 

Pedro Fernandez was young then, and so ugly that all the 
children and babies shrank from him. He felt this keenly even 
while he was trying to bring little Andalousa back to life. He 
could have cried. Now that his mother was dead nobody spoke 
to him if it could be helped, and even though speaking nobody 
looked at him. He was gay and shy and ardent and tender and 
affectionate and it looked as if nobody was ever going to know 
it but himself. 

Finally he took the little Andalousa very tenderly in his arms 
and followed by all the other children and babies carried him all 
the way to Monterey and into the patio of the Casa Andalousa. 

The child’s mother saw them from the kitchen window and 
screamed. Whether she screamed because of Pedro’s hideous 
face or because she had an intuition that something was wrong 
with her baby is uncertain. She rose and ran out into the patio 
and snatched the wet cold child out of Pedro’s arms. 

“The children will tell you what happened,” he said, and he 
wiped his eyes with his sleeve and turned and went away quietly. 

But he came to the funeral, and it was at the funeral that the 
Mouse Woman was first seen. 

The funeral of a child in old Monterey wasn’t nearly as sad as 
it would be nowadays. There were more children to begin with, 
and everybody believed that by the time of the interment the 
blessed little soul was already in Paradise, blowing a blessed 
little golden trumpet and skipping with the blessed little lambs. 

Still the bells in the old church of San Carlos did toll very 
mournfully on the morning of the funeral, and the baby’s mother 
wept more than she smiled, and she did have to have a loving 
arm around her while the little coffin was being lowered into the 
grave. 

Friends, relatives, servants, old people and young people, 
boys and girls came forward and threw flowers into the grave. 
Pedro Fernandez stepped timidly forward and threw in his arm- 
ful—those little buff poppies which carpet whole meadows along 
the sea, and which the children call cream cups. He threw this 
armful of loveliness into the grave of little Andalousa, stepped 
back a pace and looked up and saw the Mouse Woman. 

She too had brought an offering of flowers. But they were the 
golden lilies which only grow in the high mountains. She was as 
rare to look at as they. And nobody present had ever before seen 
such flowers or such a woman. Her hair was black, and her eyes 
were dark blue, and her skin was almost as golden as the lilies. 
She was so beautiful that the tears suddenly stopped running out 
of the eyes of little Andalousa’s mother. 

The strange lady smiled, and it was like a benediction, and 
dropped the golden lilies into the baby’s grave, and looked up 
and saw poor ugly Pedro Fernandez gazing at her with his soul 
in his eyes, and smiled again. No woman had ever before looked 
Pedro in the face and smiled. 


The whole of Monterey was at the funeral, and certainly 
everybody in the first rows of the crowd around little Andalousa’s 
grave had a good look at her. And as certainly the minds of all 
those who looked at her, especially the young men, were at once 
turned from thoughts of death to thoughts of life. When the 
sexton and his assistant began to throw earth into the grave, the 
general attention wandered for a moment and when the eyes of 
the crowd once more began to hunt for the beautiful lady she 
had vanished. Some said that she had simply gone back into 
the church by one door and out at another. Some said that she 
walked off into the church garden, stooped her face a little for a 
whiff of heliotrope, picked a leaf of lemon verbena, crushed it 
between her thumb and finger, smelled of it, and passed behind 
the big bush of Spanish yew and never came out on the other side. 

Even Pedro Fernandez didn’t know what had become of her. 
When all the others looked away from her for a moment to see 
what the sexton and his assistant were doing, he didn’t. He kept 
his eves on hers. And she kept right on smiling at him and backed 
slowly into the crowd from which she had so suddenly and un- 
expectedly emerged; and he will swear to you that he never did 
take his eyes off her. and yet that all of a sudden she no longer 
filled them. She had vanished. 

When the grave had been filled and flowers spread over the 
raw wound in the earth, it became decent to speak of the strange 
and beautiful lady who had appeared so mysteriously with her 
arms full of golden lilies and who with equal mystery had dis- 
appeared. The head of the Andalousa clan, unable to repress 
his curiosity, plucked a near-by sleeve and whispered: 

“Who was she?” 


The owner of the sleeve proved to be Don Alovsius Menendez, 
the very man with whom the Andalousas were having such a dread- 
ful quarrel about the paltry five hundred thousand acres of land. 

“T was going to ask vou,” whispered Don Aloysius. 

Seeing the heads of the warring clans in friendly conversation, 
lesser members of the clans suddenly remembered that they 
had always liked each other and hunted and danced and sung 
together, and began to ask each other questions about the strange 
lady and to be friends again. A young man of the Andalousas 
even seized a little white hand of a young female of the Menendez 
and publicly kissed it. It had once worn his ring. Presently it 
was wearing it again. 

There isn’t room to tell of all the sudden friendly, affectionate, 
generous and even loving things that happened in Monterey im- 
mediately after the first appearance and first disappearance of 
the lovely lady. The Menendez-Andalousa row was compromised 
out of hand. Immediately after leaving the churchyard the 
heads of the clans tossed a piece of eight to settle once and for all 
the ownership of the disputed land. Andalousa won. Where- 
upon he made a very graceful bow to Menendez and said: ‘That 
bold boy of mine who just now publicly kissed your lovely 
daughter’s hand isn’t a bad boy at all. Suppose we marry them, 
and for a wedding present I will give her the land which by pure 
luck I have just won from vou.” 

Menendez whistled the young people to his side. 

“Do you wish to be married?” he asked. 

Of course they wished to be married—who didn’t? What 
could be nicer than a home of one’s own with one big room to 
dance in and all the other rooms and the patios full of servants 
and cats and dogs and friends and babies? 

“But do you wish to be married to each other?” he smiled. 

Oh yes, indeed! But when? Now? Tomorrow? 

“That being the case,” said Andalousa, “let us all return to 
my home and drink a glass of wine.” He turned to his wife 
and said: “Our baby, sweetest and dearest, is in Paradise at this 
moment. There he blows into a blessed little gold trumpet and 
skips with the blessed little lambs. He has Jesus and Mary 
to watch over him. Can we do otherwise than be happy for his 
sake, and ask our friends to drink a glass of wine with us?” 

And he turned to one of his sons and said: ‘‘Ask everybody to 
our house to drink wine. Omit no one . . . Yes, we must invite 
even Pedro Fernandez . . . And if anybody knows the lady who 
brought the golden lilies—see that she is invited too.” 

But nobody knew her. And Pedro Fernandez didn’t come to 
the Casa Andalousa either. He strolled slowly back to his little 
adobe house back of the Chinatown beach. He looked at every 
flower, and there were flowers every step of the way. Every now 
and then he smiled—if you can call it-that. A beautiful woman 
had been able to look him in the face and smile at the same time, 
and keep on smiling. 

Pedro was twenty-five years old. He was strong as a young 
bull, bursting with health, and as sentimental as a girl; but_his 
ugliness had made a solitary of him. If he went to a dance, it 
was only to look on. The girls wouldn’t dance with him. They 
had no use for him Whereas the poor fellow ever since he could 
remember had been madly in love first with one girl, who had per- 
haps never even spoken to him, and then with another. Love 
was nearly always a part of his thoughts. Whenever he caught 
a particularly fine salmon in the bay, he pretended that he had 
caught it so that his sweetheart might not go hungry. He 
watched the sunrises and sunsets and imagined that she watched 
them at his side with his arm around her. 

Even for a man who likes to be alone it isn’t good to be alone 
too much. For aman who hates to be alone, and more especially 
longs for a companion of the opposite sex, it is the highroad to 
madness. And very likely Pedro might have ended by going 
mad if the strange lady had not smiled at him across the grave 
of little Andalousa. 

If he could be in love with a fairly pretty girl who had never 
so much as given him a kind look or a kind word, think how 
strong his feeling would have been for one who not only was 
as beautiful to look at as a constellation, but who had smiled 
at him with such infinite tenderness and understanding and had 
kept on smiling. 

It was dusk when Pedro Fernandez reached his house. The 
bristly pines of the Monterey peninsula were filled with golden 
light from the sunset. There was a rough chair, with a seat of 
rawhide, at the left of Pedro’s door, and he imagined what it 
would be like to come home and find the lady of the golden lilies 
sitting on that chair and waiting for him. Yellow roses made a 
kind of an arbor for the chair. Sitting there, she would have 
looked for all the world like som= exquisite saint in a shrine. 
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No woman had ever before looked Pedro in the face and smiled. It was like a benediction. 


Then his heart stood still. What he had mistaken for one of 
his yellow roses, broken from its stem and fallen to the seat of 


- the chair, was no rose at all. It was one of her golden lilies. 


Pedro caught it up reverently in his hand and looked wildly 
about him in the dusk. 

“Lady! Lady!” he cried. “Where are you?” 

But she didn’t appear to be anywhere in the neighborhood. 
Oh, why had he dawdled so on his way home and stopped to look 
at each and every flower on the way? She had come, and she had 


waited and grown impatient, and she had gone! But she couldn’t 
have been angry or she wouldn’t have left the lily for him. It 
smelled so exquisite that he imagined it to smell not only of 
itself but of her. 

Pedro was no longer alone. He had a secret to keep him com- 
pany, and a flower. He has the flower still. When it began to 
wither he laid it carefully in his Bible and placed the Bible under 
a heavy stone mortar he had found in a field. Quite by accident, 
of course, he had laid the lily for (Continued on page 130) 
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George Francis 
Train used to 
insist that chil- 
dren were the 
only honest peo- 
ple in the world. 


MAN who thinks and acts differently from other people, 
if he gets away with it, becomes an eminent celebrity. 

If he doesn’t get away with it, people call him crazy. 
Sometimes people are right in calling other people 
crazy and sometimes they are not. I remember when I was a 
youngster there was a gray-bearded man who used to spend 
hours on Observatory Hill in Alleghany, Pennsylvania, fussing 
over a queer looking contrivance that looked like a “flying horse” 
such as the boys used to make. This gray-bearded man would 
stay there all day long attaching little toys to the ends of the 
rail by astring. He would weigh each toy carefully and measure 
the string and then he would spin the flying horse about, and 
watching it he would shake his head. He would sit down on the 
ground and make various calculations in a note-book. Then he 
would shorten the string and give the rail another whirl and 

make more calculations. 

Everybody said he was crazy, and one of his best friends, at 
that time probably the most distinguished scientist in America, 
Professor Simon Newcomb, the astronomer, went on record 
as saying that what his friend was attempting was scientifically 
impossible. Professor Newcomb even wrote long articles in the 
scientific magazines proving it. 

Yet this “crazy” man who used to spend all day spinning his 
“flying horse” was Professor Samuel P. Langley, and everybody 
today knows that Professor Langley’s theory that man could 
make a successful flying machine was sound. Langley’s experi- 
ments made the Wright brothers’ flying machines possible and 
gave America the honor of inventing air travel. 


Then, too, years ago, shortly after I had come to New York to. 


reside, there was a man named Shattuck who lived near Gramercy 
Park. He used to appear afternoons in the street with a curious 
looking wheeled contrivance called a horseless carriage. He 
would twist this wheel and turn this lever and the thing would 
go a few feet and stop. 

The curious crowd that always gathered to watch him would 
Jaugh. “The man’s crazy,” you would hear them say. “He 
actually believes that some day these horseless carriages will be 
used all over New York. Did you ever hear of such an absurd 
idea? Of course it’s impossible.” 

You couldn’t have made those people believe that in twenty- 
five years there would be hundreds of thousands of “‘horseless 
carriages” in New York City alone. It was they themselves 
who were “crazy.” Just think if all those people who laughed 
at Mr. Shattuck in those days had only bought automobile 
stocks with their savings how rich they might have become. 

But it isn’t this kind of “crazy” people that I started to tell 
about Paes lunatics I meant were the ones who didn’t get away 
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with it—the really crazy ones. Now anyone who has been in the 
newspaper business as long as I have—and it’s too long to con- 
fess—discovers that both kinds of crazy people, those that be- 
come celebrities and convince their fellow creatures that they 
were right and the ones that don’t, the lunatics, have one char- 
acteristic in common—they both like newspaper publicity. 

Lunatics are always trying to see that what they believe and 
what they do gets into the papers. Every newspaper office is 
besieged with cranks of all kinds. 

There was one chap confined in an asylum on Long Island who 
used to write me long letters each week. His pet theory was that 
people wasted a lot of paper writing in straight lines and leaving 
margins. He used a big sheet of wrapping paper for his corre- 
spondence, and putting the first word in the center would write 
in a spiral all around it until he had filled the whole sheet. 

Maybe he has the correct idea. People used to start at the 
bottom of the page and write up from right to left. Spiral writ- 
ing may some day come into vogue, but having tackled one or 
two letters written that way I’m not enthusiastic about it. 

Another curious chap I ran across early in my New York 
career was the late George Francis Train, at one time active in 
a large way in financial affairs. When his affairs collapsed it 
turned his brain. He used to sit all day long in Madison Square 
Park, playing with the children. He insisted that children were 
the only people in the world that were honest and worth while 
talking to. He happened, however, to take a fancy to me and 
once in a while would send me a post-card, always, no matter 
how brief, written with various kinds of colored pencils. On 
these post-cards he would make some comment on the news, 
generally a sane criticism that showed a flash of his formerly 
brilliant intellect. 

There was another that I recall, a wealthy manufacturer, whose 
home was in New Jersey but whose business was in New York. 
The New York courts had declared him insane, but the New 
Jersey authorities had decreed him sane. Every once in a while 
he would be captured in New York and locked up. Invariably 
he would bribe an attendant and escape, and always before head- 
ing for New Jersey he would call at the newspaper office to report 
his escape. After the first few times it ceased to become a matter 
of news, and on one occasion because he felt his announcement 
was not received with proper enthusiasm he hurled a heavy 
paper-weight through a glass partition in the newspaper office. 
That time he didn’t get to New Jersey. 

Another time, when I happened to be city editor of one of the 
New York papers, my telephone rang and the office boy at my 
elbow told me someone wanted me. 

“Who is it?” I asked, taking up a receiver. 


7. 


Everyone said 
Professor Sam- 
uel P. Langley 
was crazy—yet 
he made flying 
possible. 


Have KNown 


‘ 


“It is Jesus Christ,” came a voice. ‘Your reporters have 
prevented my laying hands on the sick to heal them. I am 
coming down to your office and strike you dead.” 

“All right, come ahead,” I answered as I hung up the phone. 

I had a suspicion who the man might be. A distinguished 
statesman was dying and the reporter assigned to the story had 
told me that a “crank healer” had been hanging about the house 
and had become so bothersome that the family had hired de- 
tectives to keep him away. The detectives, I learned afterward, 
had told the lunatic that they were reporters. 

In the rush of the morning’s business I had all but forgotten 
the telephone incident when the attendant who guarded the door 
to my office came in. 

“Mr. Johnston,” he said, “there’s a funny looking man outside 
who insists on seeing you. He says he is Jesus Christ.” 

The threat to “strike me dead” all at once came back to me. 
Very likely the man might be a dangerous lunatic with a homi- 
cidal mania. I did some quick thinking. 

“Go out and tell that man,” I said to the attendant, “that I 
have made an investigation. It is the District Attorney who is 
thwarting him. Tell him to go to the District Attorney’s office.” 

An hour later the “flimsy” on which the City News Association 
bulletins local happenings brought to my desk the end of the 
story—a two-line paragraph which read: 

“John Doe, 47, address unknown, arrested for creating a dis- 
turbance at the District Attorney’s office. Taken to Bellevue 
Hospital for Mental Observation.” 

Sometimes, however, lunatics are very skilful in masking 
their insane notions. There was another time when I happened 
to be the man in charge at night of a big New York newspaper. 
About ten o’clock a caller’s card was brought in with the an- 
nouncement that the visitor had an important piece of news to 
communicate. As is the usual custom in such cases a “cub” 
reporter was sent out to the reception room to see him. He came 
back and reported that the man refused to talk with him and 
insisted on seeing someone in authority. I sent out one of the 
veteran news-gatherers this time, but he had no better success. 

“The man insists on seeing whoever is in charge,” he told me. 
“As far as I can judge he seems to be a man of importance. I’d 
suggest that you see him yourself.” 

In the reception room I found a man, apparently in the fifties, 
exceptionally well-dressed, who spoke in cultured tones and with 
the assurance of one accustomed to dealing with large affairs. 

“T represent an incorporated syndicate,” he said, “that com- 
prises a number of men of means. We are about to undertake 
an important project and have decided that the time has come 
to make it public. Because of the high standing of your 


newspaper in financial circles 
we have selected it as the 
medium through which to 
make our plans public.” 

“What is your project?” I 
asked. 

“Briefly,” he replied, ‘‘it is 
this. As you know’—this 
incident, of course, occurred 
some twenty years ago—‘“‘the 
motor omnibus has been dem- 
onstrated to be entirely prac- 
tical. Recently some of us had occasion to be looking over some 
old documents, charters of old stage lines that used to run tothe 
ferries about New York. These stages fell into disuse with the 
coming of horse-cars and were gradually abandoned. But looking 
over these old stage line charters the discovery was made that prac- 
tically all of them were granted for a period of ninety-nine years. 
Furthermore they all gave the owners of the charters the exclusive 
right to transport passengers on the streets leading to the ferries 
and on the streets adjacent. Most of these charters have from 
twenty to thirty years to run. The best legal opinion advises 
us that these franchises are incontestable, so that by purchasing 
them we have obtained the exclusive right to transport pas- 
sengers on streets leading to the ferries. 

‘We have formed a syndicate and bought up all these charters. 
We have incorporated. Here’—he showed me the papers—‘is 
a list of the incorporators. Among them you will notice the 
name of Mr. William C. Whitney. We propose to oust all the 
street-car lines and put motor-buses on all the streets leading to 
the ferries.” 

Here indeed was a “big” news story—a wonderful exclusive 
story. It had all the earmarks of authenticity. There were the 
incorporation papers, bearing a number of well-known names. 
William C. Whitney at that time was a political power. It was 
entirely credible that a group of financiers about to launch such 
a project would select this particular newspaper in which to 
publish their plans. 

And yet 

Every newspaper man, from his primer days, has it pounded 
into him that every bit of news must be “‘verified.”” Some hidden 
monitor kept warning me that this story was dynamite. It was 
growing nearer and nearer to press time. Mr. Whitney, I hap- 
pened to know, was out of the city. Should I take a chance on 
publishing the story as the visitor had told it or should I hold it 
over till the next day for further investigation? There arose 
the terrifying specter that another (Continued on page 177) 
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| you touch me, Tom 
Forshay, Tl scream.” 

VER a garden fairly screaming with color, under a sun 
whose light rang and quivered as if it were a smitten 
brazen cymbal, birds flung themselves like gaudy 
shuttlecocks batted about by mad sportsmen. Across 

the air, bees in plush breeches, hornets of metal and wasps in 
patent leather went as fast as bullets zinging in a cross-fire 
of musketry. 

The butterflies were of a slower flight, but they were tremu- 
lous with excitement above flowers and leaves that panted with 
the aes of a gorgeous audience at a gorgeous pageant. 


Illustrations by 
James Montgomery 


Flagg 


On the ground, insects scurried, collided, 
fought, fled—in a panic of carnival. 

When the human voice, the voice of a girl strug- 
gling, topped all the clamor of color with a keen 
shriek of terror, it seemed but the lofty overtone 
that upsoars sometimes from a crashing orchestra. 

The girl ran among the flowers, lost in the 
mazy paths and followed by a young man, 
a desperate faun in pursuit of a nymph who 
was less afraid of him than of her own 
perilous response to the torrid mood of the 
afternoon. 

But old Mr. Brearley and the old butler, 
Parker, who had been wrangling in the pergola, 
had neither of them, no, nor both of them, enough 
mythology in their souls to enable them to under- 
stand that the scream was the very thing to be 
expected of the occasion. 

Parker had just displayed one of his testily 
deferential protests when he found Brearley in 
the garden. He had exclaimed: 

“However on earth, sir, did you get into the 
—er—vivarium?” 

“The gate was open—can’t you see?” 

“Oh dear! So it is. Professor Gloade has left 
it unlocked again. Would you mind stepping in 
out of the garden, sir? While I go lock the gate? 
It’s cooler here, sir.” 

As he doddered toward the gate he turned just 
in time to spring back and prevent the rape of a 
flower from a stem. 

“Oh dear! Oh dear! You mustn’t! Really, 
Mr. Brearley! You might better twist the neck of 
a child. The Professor has watched these for 
years, and he’s waiting for the bees to come 
round and—er, marry them as it were.” 

“What have the bees got to do with marrying 
the flowers?” 


“Oh, quite everything, sir—quite! These irises, now—if the 
bees didn’t come round and—er, as it were—convey the love of 
the gentlemen irises to their—you might say, sweethearts—or— 
er—wives—er, there’d be no baby irises this summer, sir. Those 
larkspurs, too, are all dressed up just to flirt with every insect 
that goes by. They’re very promiscuous, larkspurs—hussies, I 


call them.” 
“You don’t mean it!” 


“Qh, yes, sir, some of the flowers have the most shocking habits! 
If it weren’t for the big foreign names the Professor has for them, 
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they’d hardly be spoken af at all, sir. Oh Gawd, 
whatever is that?” 

“That” was the high cry of the girl in flight 
from the young satyr. 

Parker and Brearley froze into wooden garden 
gods as they watched with equal helplessness the 
girl wrestling out of the clutch of the fierce young 
man. As she broke free, one chiffon sleeve tore 
away, exposing a little knob of ivory in sharp 
contrast with the brown of her face and throat. 

The girl plunged hither and yon and called 
across a shrub of blatant beauty: “If you 
touch me, Tom Forshay, I’ll scream.” 

“Shriek away!” he answered and went right through 
the flowers. 

“Murder!” cried Parker, thinking of the flowers, not 
the girl. 

But she had darted to the pergola and circled one of 
its pillars, followed dizzily by the youth. She caromed 
from a pillar to Parker and when the young man shoved 
him aside, she hid behind Brearley, moving the ossified 
allegory of horror this way and that as a shield. 

Forshay paused, astonished at the sudden arrival of a 
peculiarly peculiar person in a long linen duster, topped 
with a great floppy peaked straw hat such as horses wear 
on their ears. The ear holes, indeed, were there and 
askew at that. The walking scarecrow wore sun goggles 
and carried a pair of shears big enough for all of the Fates. 

Parker turned to him as a forlorn hope: “Professor! 
Professor! This gentleman is trying to murder this. 
. young lady or something.” 

The Professor demanded: ‘Sir, what do you mean by 
committing murder on my private premises?” 

For answer the marauder snatched out and caught the 
girl by the hand. She clung to the Professor, gasping 
“Save me!” 

“Certainly,” said Gloade to her, and opening the 
pruning shears on the wrist of the youth, drawled: 

“Let go, young man, or I’ll snip your claws off. Who are 
you, anyway?” 

“That’s my business.” 

“Please go and attend to it. 
know you?” 

“No, I—I just took refuge here from this man.” 

Ponsa snorted. ‘The poor child! The beast ought to be 
ot.” 

“T agree with you for once, Brearley. Disturbing Egbert and 
Phoebe! Listen to them.” 


’ 


And you, Miss—Miss—do I 


“Shriek away, Coralie!” 
said the desperate faun. ' 


The air was full of a curious tinny whir as if a pair of old bell- 
less alarm clocks were going off. 

“And who are Egbert and Phoebe?” said the girl, leaning 
against a case with a wire netting. 

“A pair of very nice rattlesnakes and very much in love.” 

The daughter of Eve chilled with a primitive terror, twisted 
and peered down over her bare shoulder into a cage where two 
mottled whip-lashes were thudding the box at her side with what 
appeared to be their butt ends. As fast as they struck, they 
spiraled up and lashed out again. The girl screamed —— than 
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ever as she leaped aside and brought up against another box 
mounted on a stand. 

Gloade gasped and caught it before it fell. ‘Watch out for 
Romeo and Juliet!” 

The girl’s eyes bulged as she saw beneath her pretty nose a 
pair of grotesque scorpions. 

“Ugh! What are they?” she groaned. ‘“They’re holding 
hands—such horrible hands! Oh—ugh! They’re—good heavens, 
they’re kissing each other. How hideous! I never want to be 
kissed again!” 

“Again?” said Gloade. ‘How did you two get in here anyway?” 

“It looked so pretty, I just stepped in. And he followed me.” 

“Tt was after you got in here that he went mad?” 

“Well, he was very annoying before.” 

“He annoyed you so that you stepped into a strange garden 
to escape him?” 

The girl’s answer was a side slip of the eyes. Gloade pursued: 

“How long have you known him?” 

“Oh, a long time!” 

“Ah! Ah-ha!” 

The girl’s eyes darted into the Professor’s goggles as she gasped: 
“Why do you question me—not him? How dare you question 
me!” 

The youth stepped forward to Gloade, looked fists at him 
and growled: ‘Are you trying to imply something to Coralie’s 
discredit?” 

“Oh, now you are protecting her!’’ Gloade said and turned 
to Coralie. ‘Do you prefer his—attentions—or mine?” 
‘His!’ snapped Coralie. 

“How like! How like!” 
was Gloade’s mysterious 
comment, as if he thought 
aloud. 

“How like what is to 
what!” Forshay stormed, 
driven frantic by all this in- 
direct parley. 

Gloade crooned rather to 
himself than to his auditors: 
“You two are the first young 
human specimens I have en- 
countered in my vivarium at 
this season. How like you 
are to these butterflies, these 
roses, these amorous reptiles 
—all, all alike! and the more 
alike for your infinite differ- 
ences.” 

The young twain stared at 
the maunderer as if he were 
a harmless lunatic, and Tom 
beckoned with his head to 
Coralie. She shook hers. 

“T’ll not be seen in that 
sunny street with you!—and 
my frock torn.” 

“Aw, Coralie—I swear I'll 
be good.” 

“Well, you may come 
around this evening and 
prove it.” 

“All right—at eight?” 

She nodded and Forshay 
went reluctantly through the 
hot garden like one wading 
in a surf of mad color, while 
Gloade mused audibly again: 

“She will not be seen on the 
street with him, but she will 
be unseen.on the porch with 
him. Well, she’s human and 
it’s June.” 

Coralie advanced on the 
loud dreamer with a plea. 
“You mustn’t judge poor 
Tom too severely. I sup- 
pose I was really partly to 
blame.” 

Gloade’s half somnolence 
fell from him as he cried, 
“Do you realize that?” 


Parker passed just as the great female spider 
pounced upon the hapless little suitor. ‘Emma 
“What?” got Claude that time, sir! he sighed. 


“T thought so, but I was afraid to be sure.” 

“Of what?” 

“T couldn’t tell whether you were very clever or very naughty.” 

Coralie protested. “Naughty for running away from a brute?” 

Gloade’s eyes twinkled, and his voice too. “Ah, but running 
away is part of the game, isn’t it?” 

Coralie snickered, “‘Why, Professor!’’ as a mother laughs when 
her pet child emits a forbidden word. But Gloade was very 
solemn again. He pondered. 

“T don’t know yet whether you ought to be spanked—or pro- 
foundly revered.” 

“Why either punishment?” said Coralie with appalling 
cynicism. 

Gloade did not hear it. He was saying: “You are either 
carrying forward the torch of life or you are fooling with the 
sacred fire. And when a woman plays with fire, there’s no telling 
whether she will just warm up a home or burn up the world.” 

Coralie laughed at him as Cleopatra might have smiled at a 
young page. 

“You’re not such a dub afterall. Pardonme! But you never 
expect a person who knows everything to know anything. What 
do you know about women?” 

“Nothing. I’m only in the primer of life, studying flowers, 
insects, fish, birds, baboons. I haven’t got up to women yet.” 

“You never go out into the world,” said Coralie loftily. “1 
don’t suppose you ever read a love story.” 

“T read little else.” 

“Really! What’s the best thing you’ve read lately?” 

“You’re too young to 
know.” 
“Nonsense. I’ve read 
everything!” 
“But have you read Glopp 
AF 4 on the courtships of short- 
“‘Grasshoppers!”’ 
“Oh, they’re intensely ro- 
mantic!” 
“But I mean human inter- 
est. Did you ever have a 

Pm love affair of your own?” 

“Once.” 

“Did you marry her? Oh, 
no, you said it was a love 
affair!” 


young ones are! You’ll grow 
sentimental as you grow up.” 

Coralie had a youthful 
greed for sirup. “Do you 
love her still?’ she pleaded 
frantically. 

“Very still. I haven’t seen 
or heard of her for—hundreds 
of years.” 

“Did someone come be- 
tween you?” 

“Such a melodramatic 
question!” 

“That means yes. Who 
was he?” 

insect!” 

she loved him?” 

“She never saw him.” 

“She never saw the man 
who cut you out!” 

“Tt really was an insect— 
a parasite on a parasite, and 
I wanted to go to India to 
find it and I couldn’t afford 
both the paradise and the 
parasite, so being a foolish 
scientist, [chose theparasite.”’ 

“And lost the lady?” 

“But found the parasite.” 

“Did you suffer much?” 

“Horribly.” 

“That’s good! You de- 
served it.” 

“Yes, I’m a very poor 
sailor and the sea was rough 
and India is a long way off.” 


Hace 


“‘Howsweetly acidulousyou 


“Save me!” Coralie. 


“And the woman you left—did she pine away and die of 
grief?” 

“Not perceptibly. 
back.” 

“How disgusting of her!’ 

“Wasn't it? I was as jealous as a June bug for a while, eae 
well, if you’ve cross-examined me enough, I’ll—this is the sacred 
hour when I have to perform the marriage ceremony for no end 
of lovers with my little pollen brushes.” 

“Poor lonely soul! How very—er—thwarted you’ve been!” 


She married somebody else before I got 


“Let go, young man, or I'll snip your claws off,” 


said the Professor to Tom. 


Gloade stared at her, moaned smilingly “‘You old darling!” and 
reached out to pat her shoulder. He touched the bare one and 
withdrew his hand as if he had touched a snake. 

Coralie said, “I know the darlingest woman who also has a 
blighted life and I want you to meet her.” 

“What on earth is the matter with you women? 
match-makers from the cradle.” 

“She’s a widow.” 

“Long may she wave! Please go home.” 

“And rich and beautiful.” 


You’re 
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Parker interrupted to say, ‘“‘Some persons to see you, sir.” 

“T’m never at home—you know that.” 

“But they said they were asked over, sir.” 

Brearley spoke up: “Some people at the hotel, I took the 
liberty of inviting them. I haven’t had achance to explain. One 
of them is an old friend of yours—your aunt, Miss Coralie.” 

“Oh, Lord, all right!” Gloade groaned. When Brearley left he 
pleaded with Coralie, “Please stay and keep them away from me.” 

“T couldn’t be seen with my frock torn.” 

“You think they might blame me?” he smiled. But when she 
nee aloud, he stormed: “Stop it! You’re insulting! Go on 

ome.” 

“But I'll come again if you’ll let me in. 
name?” 
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Do you know my 


“You're coming with me to the minister! We've just 
got time to catch the train to somewhere. I adore 
you! Shut up and kiss me, Coralie!"’ demanded Tom. 


“T don’t think I’ve heard it. Anyway, I never remember 
names—human names. But if you were called Lasiocamp.: 
quercifolia I’d never forget you.” 

“Why, you just heard Mr. Brearley call me Coralie.” 

“Well, Coralie sounds enough like an insect for me tv 
remember.” 

“T like that! Good-by!” 

And she was gone, swooping across the garden like a bright 
swallow. She vanished through the gate holding her ripped 
sleeve to her shoulder. 


Blinking after her, and strangely fascinated, Gloade did not 
know that he was being studied as eagerly by a woman who stood 
in the doorway that gave on the pergola. 
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‘But Martin, do you consider Tom an 
ideal husband?” “Oh, Heavens, Fay. 
you're not looking for an ideal husband 
forthat excessively real young woman Me 


Mrs. Fay Crosby was as largely opulent as a bou- 
gainvillea and she sighed. “So that’s Martin Gloade!” 

“Not much to look at,” said a high-voiced man at her elbow. 

“His career has made his name beautiful in the eyes of the 
world, Ronald.” 

“Just what is he? A sort of a florist?” 

“No; a sort of a god, a creator! He has given perfume 
to flowers that had none. He has turned weeds into flowers. 
He has bred the thorns from cactuses, invented new vegetables, 
new fruits. He is making farmers wealthy and making the 
desert bloom.” 

“You read like a prospectus. Where did you learn so much?” 

“Oh, I’ve followed his career—from afar!” 

Brearley had ventured out into the furnace of the garden and 
dragged thence the embarrassed genius. He made the presenta- 
tions at court. ‘Professor Gloade, may I introduce Mrs. Crosby, 
Miss Angevine, Mr. Shirley and Mr. Murison.” 

“Charmed, Mrs. Grangely, Miss Muritin, Mr. Simpkins.” 

“Shirley, Ronald Shirley, if you don’t mind.” 

“T don’t mind, Mr. Rondalberry, if you don’t. And Mr. 
Colgate—very kind of you to come.” 

“You call this a laboratory, I suppose,” said Ronald. 

“Well, it’s a sort of laboratory—except that the things are 
alive, so I call it a vivarium. Are you interested in science?” 

“Horribly. I’m a tenor and if singing isn’t a science, I don’t 
know what is.” 

“T must try it some time,” said Gloade. 

“Please don’t. I’ve heard you,” said Mrs. Crosby. 

“That voice!’? Gloade cried, whipping off his goggles and 
fumbling for his spectacles. ‘“‘That voice! You aren’t—you 
must be—Fay!” 

“Martin!” 

And then the profound scholar could do no better than, ‘Well, 
well!” as he groped for her hands and found them warm and 
strangely beautiful to hold. Their hands, like the antenne of 
beetles met in the dark, exchanged much conversation in an 
unsyllabled language for which there is no hieroglyph. 


Fay exclaimed to conceal her emotion. ‘You live 
all alone here with nobody to take care of you. Those 
disgraceful spider-webs!” 

And she would have brought down with her 
parasol a masterpiece of arachnid geometry, had 
Gloade not checked her. 

“Stop, you vandal! Do you want to destroy the 
tower of love and break the hearts of Emma and 
Claude?” 

She shuddered at the baleful fuzzy jewels scutter- 
ing about the web in alarm. 

‘Those loathsome objects?” 

“Spiders loathsome? They’re among our best 
friends and cruelly slandered. Ladies shudder at 
spiders and then dance with the most peculiar gentle- 
men.” 

The tall melodramatic gentleman named Murison 
laughed. “Are you getting at me?” 

“T don’t know you. Am I?” 

you?” 

“T hope not. Male spiders are so pusillanimous. 
See Claude there—the little fellow. He’s going to 
call on Emma again. See, he’s signaling on her 
telephone wire. He’s all dressed up. There he goes!’’ 
Fay grew nervous. “Is this likely to be entirely proper?” 

“For the present, I think. If Emma catches him now, she’ll 
probably kill him. After the honeymoon, she’ll surely kill him 
unless he leaps from the balcony window.” 

“Horrible!” 

“Well, there’s no reason why he should live. The higher in 
the scale of life we go the more important the father becomes, 
the longer he takes care of his children. That is, if he is worthy 
of the name; otherwise why shouldn’t the female destroy him as 
soon as——” 

This talk of spiders seemed to startle Miss Angevine. Her 
glance darted to Murison, who made no sign of interest except 
that his eyes veiled a little and little knots seemed to tie them- 
selves in his jaw muscles. Mrs. Crosby’s eyes shuttled a little 
too, but there was no word spoken to break in on the Professor’s 
lecture. 

He turned the others over to Brearley and asked him to show 
them the spawn of the Fundulus heteroclitus which, he explained, 
were to be hatched that day and tested in waters of varying 
degrees of saltiness. Great questions of the secret of life were 
involved, but he seemed more interested in Mrs. Crosby, whom 
he led to a bench in the pergola. ; 

As the others tailed lazily after the reluctant Brearley, Gloade 
beamed on Mrs. Crosby and murmured: 

“Well, well!” 

“So you said before, Martin.” 

“T repeat it without fear of contradiction—well, well!” 

“You didn’t know me when you saw me!” 

“My eyes are fools, but my ears—they remember the last word 
you said to me.” 

“Do they? I’ve forgotten. What was the last word I said 
to you?” 

“No! And you married the handsome, the wealthy—I’ve 
forgotten his name though I planned to poison him at the time. 
Is he one of—those men?” 

“Heavens, no! I’m a widow.” 

“That’s good! Bad!—too bad! 
idle—er, single? Any children?” 

thank Heaven!”’ 

“Thank Heaven?” 

“Speaking of children—I have a niece I’m trying to take 
care of, and a girl is a terrible responsibility. Especially Coralie.” 

“Yes, Coralie would be.” 

She did not hear him as she ran on. “I wish I knew somebody 
to advise me.” 

“Try me.” 

“She’s not a—a biological specimen. 
coming-out party.” 

‘All human beings are biological specimens, and my vivarium 
is one everlasting coming-out party.” 

“Coralie is so terribly alive. And it doesn’t seem quite nice 
to be too much alive.” 

“Not nice, perhaps, but it must be glorious. The animals and 
plants are ablaze with life—passion—just now. They fear 
nothing. They are eager to die for love.” 

Mrs. Crosby looked at Gloade quizzically. 


How long have you been 


She’s just had her 


“VYou’ve been 


out in the sun too long. But I was telling you about Coralie. 
We're stopping at the hotel. It’s a (Continued on pexe 112) 
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THE FUN, OF BEING AN. 
INVALID 


HEN I decided ten years ago that I was about to die 

I didn’t enjoy the prospect at all. It seemed a 

great, though largely personal, misfortune. The 

notion was not wholly my own. A doctor listened 
to my chest and said that my heart squeaked. He tried to 
cheer me up by saying that patients with bad hearts often lived 
to be ninety and then died of heavy colds or automobile 
accidents. 

This failed to encourage me. Ninety seemed pretty young, for 
a hundred had been my intention. Besides, I had seen many 
plays and I cemembered that whenever a character complained 
of his heart in the first act he was practically certain to die 
suddenly along about the middle of the third. 

I didn’t rest my case solely on the opinion of the first doctor. 
Medical examinations became a hobby with me. The next 
physician advised three sets of tennis a day and the one after 
that suggested not more than two holes of golf to be played 
slowly and without side bets. And of course there were people 
who wanted me to wear glasses, try arch supports and have my 
teeth pulled. 

Somehow or other it is easier to accept adverse opinions than 
favorable ones. The men who smiled cheerfully impressed me 
less than the others who shook their heads dolefully and pre- 
scribed drops out of a bottle. But the motive which eventually 
prompted me to cling to the gloomiest of the predictions was not 
rational conviction so much as a sentimental and emotional 
decision. 

After a year and a half of experimentation I decided that 
there was a great deal to be said in favor of having a bad 
heart. Accordingly I settled the matter beyond discussion by an 
act of faith. No one is going to get a chance from now on to 
tell me that the ailment is wholly a delusion and that all I need is 
regular hours and daily exercise. 

Some of the benefits derived are wholly material. It is no 
small privilege to look even the most persuasive insurance agent 
in the eye and say: “No, there isn’t any point in your telling me 
the detailed advantages of your new style policy. I can’t pass 
the medical examination.” 

When an automobile tire blows out I am not among the pas- 
sengers who climb out of the car into the dusty road and assist 
the owner to adjust the spare. Other guests at the week-end 
party can hardly refuse the invitation to get up at eight-thirty 
and play around the sportiest nine-hole course in northwestern 
Connecticut. I use the time for sleeping. When the Winchley 
girls and their second cousin, Tommy Blair, need a fourth for 
mixed doubles I am not the missing link. And in New York I 
don’t have to go to see people who live more than three flights 
of stairs up. 

But chiefly the advantages are spiritual. Most of the worry- 
ing about dying is done by people in excellent health. Anybody 
whose heart-beat has done a few long skips for him gets used to 
the notion. He has experienced the preliminaries. Aided by 
imagination and indigestion I have fully convinced myself at 
least a hundred times that I was about to die. By now the 
sensation doesn’t terrify me. 

Of course I don’t mean that I’m fearless. I can still raise a 
panic at the prospect of the discomfort and pain of the business 
of dying. Iwas ona steamer once which was being shot at by 
a submarine and I didn’t like it at all. And later at Reims and 
at Verdun, where I was working as a newspaper man, I hated 
the noise and everything connected with the big German shells 
which ve sailing overhead. 
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But it was getting killed which worried me and not death in the 
abstract. I think it is a mistake to assume that a rather con- 
crete religious faith is necessary for consolation. I am not with- 
out beliefs, but they are all vague and it is pleasanter that way. 
I think, or rather feel, that there is survival after death. I will 
be disappointed if there isn’t, but it won’t spoil my whole eternal 
life if ’'m mistaken. To sleep deep, never to turn over again and 
blink and yawn—that is a good deal less than tragic. 

In the beginning the man who expects to die almost any minute 
is apt to be a little finicky. He wants to choose his spots. This 
feeling made a whole year of my life rather dreary. I could not 
endure the thought of having the final brief paragraph say, “He 
died while ordering a glass of beer in the Milliard J. Fillmore 
Café,” or, ‘“There was a brief disturbance during the rally of the 
Yankees in the seventh inning while the ambulance surgeon was 
attending a young man in the press box who died from excite- 
ment.” 

During that year I stayed away from the Milliard J. 
Fillmore Café and only attended the games of the Giants. I 
didn’t care enough whether they won or lost for my heart to be 
affected. 

And I was just a little snobbish. I never sat down to luncheon 
or dinner without thinking, “‘Are these precisely the sort of 
people in whose company I would care to die?” Later on I 
grew much more democratic. The exact detail of the final 
curtain seemed to me less and less important. It was too arduous 
to be forever bearing in mind a suitable tableau. I don’t get to 
the Milliard J. Fillmore Café now, but it has nothing to do with 
my heart. . 

In faci only once during recent years have I been plagued by 
the thought that a potential last situation was wholly unsuitable. 
That was at Verdun. An old French colonel was showing us 
around and as we were walking up a certain road a couple of 
shells came close. He expressed the opinion through an inter- 
preter that it might be well for us to get back to the automobiles 
which were sheltered behind a cliff. The whole party started in 
that direction. I wasn’t leading the pack, but I was well up 
among the contenders and in a good position to make a strong 
bid at the finish. And then the old colonel saw a little hill off to 
the right which reminded him of an error of tactics which the 
Germans had made in the spring two years before. He stopped 
in the middle of that unpleasant road and began to tell us about 
it in French. ‘ 

By a coincidence, French happens to be the subject which I 
flunked in my final examinations. All I could understand was 
that the thing he was describing was just two years late for the 
newspapers. I took my pulse and found it alarming. However, 
the sporting nature of the circumstances made some little appeal. 
If the Germans didn’t hurry up in gettin, me I felt entirely 
capable of getting myself. But my strongest emotion was a 
very poignant annoyance and even boredom. There I was 
listening to a stale and highly technical story in a language which 
I could not understand. : “If I die like this,” I thought, “it’s 
going to be awfully useless and silly. I do wish the kind old 
gentleman would come to the point. I’ll bet I could cut some- 
thing out of that story if I knew what it was about.” 

While he rambled on I kept shifting from one foot to the other 
in order to present a moving target. Finally a shell blew up 
what was left of a tree just off the road. My pulse stayed under 
water for ten seconds and the colonel was reminded that the war 
was still on. He motioned us toward the automobiles. I got 
a front seat in the first car. 
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On the way back to the 
citadel all the newspaper men 
professed to have had a stirring 
afternoon. I smiled a superior smile. 
Nobody can possibly comprehend the full poten- 
tialities of excitement until he has acquired a trick heart. 

But of course it doesn’t actually take as much as a war to 
thrill a confirmed cardiac. Blank cartridges in the big scene of 
the third act, detective plays and hilarious low comedy all serve 
nicely. This is a little annoying. I have no desire to pay any 
player the compliment of dying of excitement over his perform- 
ance. It would be too silly. I ought to know that the heroine 
is in no actual danger from the cannibals and that the United 
States Marines will arrive in plenty of time for her to marry the 
hero and live happily ever after. 

t would be still worse to end life through excessive laughter at 
the antics of any comedian. My friends would arch their eye- 
brows and say: 

“Was that the joke that killed him? Poor fellow, he always did 
have a rotten sense of humor!” 

No, much the best way would be to hold a straight flush against 
four of a kind. To call out, “Nine, ten, jack, queen, king—all 
green;” to reach, then, for the chips and to grasp—— 

What will one grasp? Man is happiest, I think, if he has not 
quite made up his mind on that point. Dogmatism lives at either 
end of the range of human speculation. The atheist can hardly 
take much interest in the business of dying because he has arrived 
at a very definite conception of what that ending-will be. Com- 
plete blackness, silence, a void beneath the finger-tips; all that, 
as I have said, is less than terrible but it is a little dull. None but 
tired men can look forward to this endless Sunday afternoon. 


Enjoying Heart 
Trouble 


Still, to tell the truth, the 
Heaven of many of the evange- 
lists is not much more inviting, not 
at any rate to anybody who has lived 
all his life in New York. I rather think that 
most concrete speculation concerning paradise must have been 
carried on by country preachers because they always think 
of it as an urban community. Circuit riders who have wriggled 
and floundered over muddy back roads to isolated congrega- 
tions take comfort in the thought of heavenly streets smoothly 
fashioned out of blocks of gold. One might ride easily, swiftly, 
safely on such streets. ‘ 

But if the zest of your life has been not in safety but rather in 
danger; if you have been, let’s say, an aviator or a man with a bad 
heart, this eternity of modern improvements does not beckon. 
In life the aviator and the other have sailed constantly across a 
most intangible terrain. They have seldom lost the thought of 
the long swoop away from sound and sun. And in time they like 
it. For them there will be reserved a little corner in Heaven 
where danger has been allowed to live. At least a fictional threat to 
the endlessness of immortality must be created for their benefit. 

For the hypochondriac there must be doctors even in Heaven. 
And that presents another problem. If everything finite and 
physical has ended, how can the medical men be expected to 
amuse themselves? It would seem almost essential to permit an 
occasional appendix and a few tonsils. Otherwise the surgeons 
will hardly be satisfied. 

As for me, I ask just one privilege. Gold and riches are aban- 
doned without heartache, but I would like to have my pulse with 
me in Heaven. I will want to know every now and then how my 
heart is behaving. 
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The Story So Far: 


hundred steers on the cattle train and was resting rather 

wearily at the lonely little station of San Onofre, in New 
Mexico, when someone shot at him from ambush. Now Lee 
Purdy had a quick brain and an iron nerve; by using both he out- 
witted and wounded the would-be slayer. After that, to the 
latter’s amazement, he had a thoroughly friendly talk with the 
man, learning that he was a professional gunman by name Bud 
Shannon, who had been hired by some person unknown to do 
away with Purdy. Quite affably Lee Purdy offered him a job 
as cattle-hand if he got well; then he stopped the California 
Limited and had Shannon put aboard en route for the hospital at 
Arguello. 

The day’s surprises were not over; for Lee Purdy found now 
that a lovely girl had alighted from the Limited at this lonely 
station. She introduced herself as Gail Ormsby of Los Angeles, 
bound for the Box K Ranch, and said she was to have been 
met at San Onofre by Ira Todd, the Box K manager. 
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[> PURDY had finished his day’s work of loading three 


With some embarrassment, Lee Purdy explained that Ira 
Todd was at that moment unconscious in the Arguello hospital. 
He had made remarks derogatory to Lee Purdy’s honor that 
morning in Chan Hock’s Chinese restaurant, and Chan Hoc':, 
being a staunch friend of Purdy’s, had stretched him flat with an 
iron poker. 

There was nothing Gail could do but accept Lee Purdy’s offer 
of a lift in his machine; though she was. frank to say that she re- 
garded him as a cool desperado, from the Shannon and Todd 
incidents. However, during the long ride she learned to have 
more confidence in the stranger—in fact, no little liking. 

As they talked she found out, among other things: That 
Lee Purdy was the owner of a ranch called La Cuesta Encantada, 
the Enchanted Hill, which he loved; that he had served in the war 
as an aviator and was now a Major in aviation in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps; that he owned and operated a half-dozen dis- 
carded army airplanes, making voluntary aerial patrols over the 
Cuyamaca National Forest on fire duty with the forest service; 
that, like all other local cattlemen, he was having a hard year, 
and was in debt to the hard-fisted Southwestern Cattle Loan 
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Corporation; that his young sister Hallie, a tubercular invalid, 
presided over La Cuesta Encantada, her health being one of 
Purdy’s reasons for coming here; and that Ira Todd hated him 
because, Purdy explained, he wore Park riding boots, English 
riding breeches, tailor-made shirts, a necktie and a wrist 
watch, took frequent baths and brushed his teeth—“So, Ira 
thinks I’m a dude and tells everybody I am.” 

Arrived at Arguello, the two went to Chan’s restaurant to 
eat, only to find that it had been wrecked by a gang of Todd’s 
enthusiastic friends, and that Chan, to escape lynching, had fled 
with Purdy’s cook Ramon to the Purdy ranch. Lee and Miss 
Ormsby therefore had a camp-fire meal out-of-doors and drove 
on to the Enchanted Hill, where Gail had agreed to spend the 
night. There she met—and liked—Hallie, the invalid sister, who 
quite obviously worshiped Lee. 

Next morning Gail was awakened by Lee Purdy’s voice out- 
side and heard enough of a conversation to realize that an 
Arguello mob was on its way to the Enchanted Hill to lynch 
Chan Hock. She came out and had a talk with Lee, looking out 
over a wonderful view of mountains and valleys. He was, she 


“We got to have somebody to run this ranch,” 
Pete suggested gloomily. ‘Well, Mr. Howe,” 
said Gail, “suppose I try my hand at running it. 


nchanted 


found now, a son of an old New England family. As for Chan 
Hock—Lee said coolly he did not intend to give him up. 

In fact, he took Gail over to the mess hall and showed her 
places set to entertain the lynchers at breakfast. Then, seeing 
the mob coming, he gently thrust her into the adjoining com- 
missary, where she could hear all that occurred, and closed the 
doer. Gail found a seat on a sack and nervously awaited the next 
niove of this extraordinary transplanted New Englander. 


HERE sounded presently, along the path from the 
house, the clumping of many boots. The mob had left 
its automobiles in front of the ranch-house and was 
coming on foot to the mess hall. Lee Purdy’s pleasant 
voice was speaking: 
“Hello, Jake. Hello, men. I’ve been expecting you. Saw 
you coming five miles away.” 
“We want that Chinaman, Purdy,” a husky voice made answer. 
“I knew that too, Jake. Well, I suppose you'll have to have 
him if you really want him. He doesn’t appear to be “2 much 
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60 The Enchanted Hill 


*“Mebbeso, Seftor Jake. 
you theenk thees gun 
don’ go off, no?” Joaquin 
suggested sweetly. 


worried about your visit; consequently I concluded to view the 
situation rather calmly myself.”’ 

“That’s where you’re sensible, Purdy. Where’s the Chink?” 

“He’s in the kitchen, helping Joaquin get breakfast for you 
boys.” 

“Well, I'll be shot,” said the husky-voiced Jake, and proved 
he was a human being by emitting a brief chuckle. Others fol- 
lowed his example. Having anticipated trouble and keyed them- 
selves to meet it, they found relief in their pleasant reaction to the 
attitude of the master of the Enchanted Hill. Purdy continued: 

“IT had an idea you boys would not be averse to ham and eggs 
and hot coffee before proceeding on your way with Chan. By 
the way, what are you going to do with him, Jake?” 

“We're going to hang him to a convenient tree,” Jake replied 
ferociously. 

“Well, there are a dozen trees extremely convenient. Will you 
boys have breakfast before or after the interesting event?” 

Ensued a brief silence and a murmur of voices. The situation 
was being canvassed. Lee Purdy’s cheerful voice interrupted. 

“There are two excellent arguments for and against break- 
fasting before and after, Jake. Those who breakfast before 
may lose their breakfast after. It is no unusual thing for strong 
men to become ill at a hanging. On the other hand, those who 
elect to breakfast after may discover they have lost their appetite 
for breakfast. My principal argument in favor of immediate 
acceptance, however, lies in the novelty of my entertainment, 
phis the superior service. The man you plan to hang after break- 
fast will wait on you during breakfast. How’s that for an original 
idea, Jake?” 

“I dunno,” the man Jake replied suspiciously. “I don’t 
rightly know how to take you, Purdy. How do I know you won’t 
poison us?” 

“Don’t feel badly about that, Jake. Nobody in this country 
ever understands me, and if you suspect poison, why, I’ll trade 


breakfasts with any man present and eat them to the limit of my 
capacity.” 
The Chinaman appeared in the door of the mess hall. ‘Come 
and gettee,” he piped shrilly. “You no come and gettee I 
thlow him out.” 
It was too much. The mob laughed. “Come on, Jake,” one 
of them urged. “We can’t be outdone in politeness; we got to 
be as good sports as Purdy an’ that Chinaman. At that the 
heathen is scared to death.” 
“You’re a man of remarkable penetration, Joe,’’ Purdy replied 
to this last speaker. ‘My little friend Chan is indeed badly 
frightened. Consequently, if his hand should shake while he’s 
serving the coffee and if the overflow should scald some of you, 
I know you will 
understand and 
forgive him. Come 
in, boys. Wel- 
come to La Cuesta 
Encantada. Put 

r your rifles in the 
corner, but hang 
onto your lesser 
hardware if you 
still suspect me of 
guile.” 

Through the tiny 
knot-hole in the 
commissary door 
Gail Ormsby 
watched the men 
from Arguello 
shuffle into the 
mess hall, hang 
their hats on the 
wall pegs and take 
their seats. While 
they were not a 
particularly pre- 

sentable lot of men, neither were they of a type 
particularly villainous looking. There were a couple 
of half-breed Mexicans among them. The others were 
ranchers or cowhands; some might have been town 
loafers. 

The trembling Chan passed around the table, setting 
huge platters laden with ham and eggs, which in turn 
were passed from guest to guest, who scooped the con- 
tents off onto plates. The coffee-pot traveled briskly 
up and down the table and there was no general con- 
versation. Nobody offered anything to anybody; all Gail heard 
was an occasional ‘‘I’ll trouble you for the coffee-pot” or “T’ll 
trouble you for the bread,” ‘“‘Gracias, amigo’’ or “‘Much obliged.” 
In their primitive way the members of this quiet mob were 
meticulously polite to each other. Gail concluded that these men 
were not ferocious thugs bent on a lynching for the fun of it, but 
rather serious-minded men with a yearning for justice, albeit 
not too particular as to the methods to be employed in securing it. 
Racial resentment was quite as much at the bottom of their 
mental attitude as was their primitive instinct to avenge a mur- 
derous assault on a prominent citizen whose friends were as 
numerous and sincere as his enemies. 

Breakfast is quickly over when one gives himself up to rapid 
and inefficient eating. Ten minutes sufficed for the majority of 
the guests, and these at once rolled cigarets and sat back to enjoy 


‘the fruits of their digital dexterity. The man Jake, a huge fellow 


with an appetite to match, was the last man to finish; plainly 
the others had remained seated at the table out of respect for 
Jake. Purdy had gone into the kitchen, apparently to assist 
Chan in bearing food to his guests, and upon the occasion 
of his last trip in he had remained there. He leaned out 
of the kitchen now into the mess hall, his elbows resting on 
a twelve inch wooden shelf that crowned the half-wall be- 
tween kitchen and mess hall. As Jake drained the last cup 
of coffee and looked up he caught Purdy’s calm blue eyes fixed 
upon him. 

“Have you had enough to eat, Jake?” he queried hospitably. 

“Full up,”’ Jake answered heartily. Then, as Chan leaned over 
him to fill his cup again, he caught the little Oriental’s wrist in 
his huge hand. ‘Well, I reckon we might as well proceed, 
gentlemen,” he said to his fellows. 

“May I crave your indulgence for about fifteen minutes, 
Jake?” Lee Purdy called mildly. ‘Chan hasn’t had any 
breakfast yet. Is it quite fair to hang him on an empty 
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stomach? Personally, I have never read of a hanging where 
the condemned man did not arise early and partake of a hearty 


breakfast.”’ 


“Well, I won’t argue the question, Purdy. He can eat break- 
fast if he wants to, but I’m here to tell you that if he tries to 
get out of that kitchen before I send for him, Joaquin can use 


him for a sieve.” 


Jake released his hold on the little Chinaman and struck him a 
heavy blow across the face with his hard open palm. Chan fled 


to the kitchen and then Lee Purdy 
spoke again. 

“Are you boys dead set on hanging 
Chan? Has Todd died from the 
effect of that crack on the head?” 

“No, but it looks mighty like he 
might,+Purdy.” 

“Well, in any event it doesn’t suit 
me to have you and your friends take 
the law into your own hands, Jake. 
Now listen. You’ve partaken of my 
hospitality, so out of sheer politeness 
you'll have to listen to my argument 
for the defendant. I'll make it snappy 
and if when I have finished you boys 
still think that the right and reason- 
able thing to do is to hang Chan, 
why, go to it. That’s fair, isn’t it?” 

“Fair enough,” half a dozen voices 
answered. 

“And you all agree not to inter- 
rupt me while I'm pleading for fair 
play for this Chinaman?” 


“‘Absolutely.”’ Apparently the reso- 


lution was unanimous. 

Beside Purdy stood a small kitchen 
table, the top of which was level with 
the twelve-inch shelf upon which the 
master of the Enchanted Hill had 
been leaning. Upon the table some- 
thing—had any of Purdy’s guests 
been asked to guess what this some- 
thing might be they would have 
replied “dirty dishes’—had been 
piled and a soiled table-cloth spread 
over it. Purdy stepped around in 
back of this table, whisked the soiled 
table-cloth off with his left hand 
and with his right swung the muzzle 
of a machine gun into position to rake 
the long table with his fire. Simul- 
taneously his voice rang out, harsh, 
dissonant, with a metallic ring in 
it—the voice of a soldier giving orders. 
And when a trained soldier gives 
an order there is that in his voice, 
in his bearing, which enforces in- 
stantaneous obedience as readily as 


Concealed in the commissary, Gail 
Ormsby awaited the next move 
of this extraordinary transplanted 
New Engla nder, Lee Purdy. 
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does the knowledge of the punishment disobedience will entail. 
“Hands up—everybody!”’ 


He did not wait for them to obey. Indeed, he knew more than 


to expect unanimous acquiescence to his command, since in all 
probability none of his guests had hitherto seen a machine gun. 
In their ignorance they would not realize that he was threaten- 
ing them. Therefore it behooved him to impress them. He 
pulled the trigger and fired a burst down the center of the table 
between the two lines of men; and the hiss of the bullets, their 


crash through the rear of the mess 
hall and the furiously fast staccato 
explosions convinced the half-dozen 
doubting Thomases of the urgent 
necessity for prompt obedience. 
Twenty-four pairs of arms shot sky- 
ward, but the leader, Jake, sat 
calmly staring at Purdy. 

“What kind of a contraption is 
that thing?” he demanded with 
naive curiosity. 

“It’s a machine gun, Jake. If I 
spray it down this table I can riddle 
twelve men in a row—like that!” 

“You'd have to move the table 
over a few feet in order to riddle 
thirteen on this side of the table— 
like that! Thirteen’s an unlucky 
number.” 

Jake’s hand was under the table. 
Purdy, realizing that when that hand 
came up it would be holding a bark- 
ing forty-five, swung the barrel of his 
machine gun and covered Jake. The 
two men stared at each other for an 
instant, unafraid—then from his 
post in front of the cook stove 
Joaquin José Ramon Orefia y 
Sanchez spoke. 

“T bet you my life t’irteen she ees 
muy unlucky—for numero t’irteen.”’ 
He reached into a bread pan on the 
sink beside him where reposed, 
ready to his hand, a weapon that 
Jake knew and understood—to wit, 
an old single-action forty-five caliber 
pistol, with a six-inch barrel. The 
descendant of a hundred peons fired 
at Jake, and the bullet 
ripped away a fair sized sec- 
tion from Jake’s large, radi- 
ant right ear. Joaquin 
cocked his pistol and smiled. 

“Mebbeso, Sefior Jake, 
you theenk thees gun don’ 
go off, no?” he suggested 
sweetly.. “‘Please! I theenk 
ees poco mas mejor eef the 
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“The man you plan to hang after breakfast will wait on you during breakfast,” said Purdy. 


sefior find out pretty queeck who she is the boss of thees rancho.” 

“Some peevish Greaser,” said Jake, but his hands went up. 

Purdy laughed long and heartily. ‘Well, Jake, you’re no 
longer a maverick,” he declared. “Joaquin has run his earmark 
on you; the first thing you know he’ll beef you. He tried hard 
enough to do it a moment ago.” 

“T’ll get him for that,”’ said Jake simply. 

“You'll have to get me first in order to enjoy that privilege, 
Jake.” Purdy half turned to his cook. “Gracias, Joaquin. If I 
could afford it I’d raise your wages for that.” Then to his guests: 

“Gentlemen!” He paused, after the manner of the trained 
puree, and his grav fr ce lighted with a little whimsical smile. 


“Fi 


“There isn’t going to be any hanging today. You all agree with 
me that there isn’t going to be any hanging today, do you not?” 
He glanced interestedly up and down the two lines of faces 
turned toward him. “All those in favor of a_ hanging 
today will signify by saying ‘Aye.’ All those not in favor will 
signify by saying ‘No.’ The ‘Noes’ have it and it is so 
ordered.” 

“You’d ought to run for a political office, Purdy,” Jake jeered. 
“You got a nice, pleasant line o’ conversation.” 

“Thank you, Jake. I’m not through making my speech yet, 
so until I give you permission to interrupt me, please do not do 
so again. Joaquin, if that fat idiot opens his mouth before I 
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that for an original idea, Jake?” 


ask him to, do me a favor and notch his other ear. That may 
induce him to harken to good sound advice in the future. 

‘‘Now then, Jake, I’m talking to you. If there is to be a hang- 
ing later, when I’m not present, I trust you will not be so foolish 
as to superintend the obsequies. I grow a trifle weary of you, Jake 
Dort. You will persist in calling yourself to my attention; some 
day you’re going to speak out of your turn and I'll be the only 
person present to take down your last words. Now, then, be- 
ginning with you, Jake, the gentlemen on the left side of the table 
will rise without indecent haste and deposit their artillery on the 
table in front of them. Having done so, each man in turn will 
pass out, pausing at the door, however, long enough for this 


*“How do I know you won't poison us?” Jake replied suspiciously. 


trembling exile from far Cathay to pat him on the hips and 
under the arms for extra and concealed lighter artillery. Each 
gentleman will then step outside and sit down under yonder oak 
tree. All set? Jake, it’s your deal and the play is to the left.” * 

When the mess hall was empty Purdy opened the door of the 
commissary. 

“Come out, please, Miss Ormsby,” he requested, and the girl, 
pale but composed, obeyed. Purdy took her by the arm and led 
her to the door. “Gentlemen,” he said, “I have pleasure in pre- 
senting to you the orator of the day, Miss Gail Ormsby. Miss 
Ormsby has been looking at you naughty lads through a knot- 
hole and has enjoyed immensely the (Continued on page 168) 
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66 ULL show, isn’t it?” Shirley moved away from her 
husband’s elbow which jerked emphatically as he 
clapped. Out before the painted street scene bounded 
the dancer, kissing her finger-tips; more smacking of 

hands. She slid across past the footlights, paused for a final 

whirl of one muscular leg and vanished to a crash of drums. 

“What you say?” Kent turned, grinning. 

“Old stuff,” said Shirley lightly. ‘Always makes me ache to 
see a girl do the splits. Why do you like it?” 

“Nimble pair of legs. Well, here’s the last act.” 

The lights faded as a hand shifted the easel card to H. The 
curtain rolled up on a dark stage. Shirley snuggled against 
Kent’s arm. Silence and darkness, while the audience waited. 
A faint sound from the man with the traps, like a snore. Another. 
Giggles from some girl ahead of them. A door opening, suspense 
in the slowly widening crack of light. A figure silhouetted, bent, 
cautious, shoes in hand. The door closed as slowly after him. 
Another snore. Then a thud, a rumble of the snare drum, a 
shrill “Wow!” and a sudden flash of brightness over the stage. 
A bedroom, the wife sitting up in bed in a marvelous negligée, 
the husband picking tacks out of his stockinged feet, the dia- 
log breaking into rapid, violent patter of domestic accusation. 
a felt Kent’s chuckle as the man waved feeble expostulatory 

ands. 

“You brute. I slave for you and you treat me this way!” 

“Business engagement, wifey dear.” 

“Did it wear white gloves?” The husband tried unsuccess- 
fully to conceal the long white glove dangling from his pocket. 
The wife leaped out of bed, singing to the sudden stirring of the 
orchestra. 

“I’m going home to mo-other’s! I’m going to le-eave you 
flat.” 

“‘Now lissen, dearie, don’t do that!” 

And so on, with some hurling of movable bric-a-brac, dodged 
by the man in clog steps, with all the comic supplement stuff 
of married life. Shirley screwed her mouth into active dis- 
gust. She loathed it. Vulgar, common stuff. And all around 
her came bursts of laughter, a relaxed amusement, as if the 
rest of the audience found the stale quips almost too funny 
to endure. 

“You leave me all alone, night after night.” 

“T couldn’t leave you any other way, it wouldn’t be right.” 

Loud thumps from the drum. 


They were dancing now, an intricate and violent interweaving _ 


of steps, and out of the man’s pocket squirmed a long white 
thing—a stocking. He wadded it up, pretended it was a hand- 
kerchief, sniffled into it, still gyrating, while he declared his 
innocence in syncopated bad rhymes. Finally, after a period of 
acrobatic dancing, a closing slow clog, to the song, “For you can’t 
marry anything else but a man.” 

“Huh!” Kent gave a final grunt of laughter as he rose and 
held Shirley’s coat. “That wasn’t so bad.” 

“It was awful!” Shirley pushed out to the aisle, Kent’s hand 
at her elbow. She wanted to get out of the theater; she felt 
shrunken into a dot on the surface of a bland masculine amuse- 
ment—as if all the men in the audience were melted together 
into one guffaw, and the women, the girls, were reduced to 
imperceptible, separate dots. She had had that feeling before; 
she had felt that solidity back of Kent’s attitude, sometimes, 
during this year. But tonight .. . 

“Hi, Kent!” The lean, hooked face of Henry Beech peered 
out at them. ‘Can’t marry anything else but a man, eh?” 

64 


“That’s it.” Kent grinned, and Shirley nodded at Henry. 
She wanted to like him; he was Kent’s best friend. He was alone 
tonight; Mrs. Beech probably had to stay home with the children. 

Wedged in the crowd, they moved out to the lobby. As they 
passed the ticket booth Shirley found herself staring briefly into 
the round, hard blue eyes of the girl who sold tickets, eyes 
black-fringed, under amazing red hair. Only for an instant, and 
the girl turned to smile at the manager who stood behind her. 
Shirley thought Kent spoke, but when she looked at him he was 
just glancing away from the ticket window, a faint smile on his 
wide mouth. 

“You want to wait here while I get the car?” They had slipped 
through the doors to the street, the fresh chill March air a little 
shivery after the close theater. ‘I had to park down the block.” 

“No. come along.” 

The streets were fringed solidly with cars, so solidly that escape 
was a matter of agile maneuvering. Spitting, choking, grinding of 
gears, as they twisted and backed and finally edged cautiously 
out past the next bumper. Shirley buttoned the curtain of the 
roadster into place and watched Kent. She wanted to get away 
from the street, away from all the cars. Fancifully they seemed 
to her like the audience, a collective maleness, chugging about, 
guffawing. There, they were out with a skilful twirl of the wheel, 
slipping dexterously through traffic down the main street. 

Kent stretched back against the seat. 

“Council ought to do something about the way cars get 
jammed in.” He looked around at Shirley. “What’s the 
matter? Don’t you feel good? You never cracked a smile all 
that last act.”” He grinned reminiscently. 

“T loathed it,” said Shirley. 

“Huh?” He laughed. “Why, it was pretty good. Nothing 
new, but I tell you, some of those lines were all right. That’s 
the way folks go on. Fellow was telling me just this last week 
about his wife giving him the razoo. Said she’d go home to 
mother. That’s why it was funny. It had a lot of real stuff.” 

“Was it Henry Beech?” 

“I’m not saying who.” 

“Well . . .” Shirley stared out at the dark street. “If 
that’s true stuff and people talk like that, then marriage ought to 
be abolished by law, that’s all.” 

“Wow!” Kent laughed again. “T’ll bet if I came home at 
three with a silk stocking in my hip pocket, you’d hand me a 


few.” 

Shirley giggled. “You wouldn’t do it, Kent.” She slipped 
her hand under his arm, squeezing it softly. ‘Not even once, 
would you?” 

“No. Id be sure I left the stocking where it belonged.” 

Shirley was silent a moment. Then: “But I think Amy 
Beech ought to do something. Only she’s got those children. 
That’s why I don’t see how you can like him.” 

“Henry’s all right.” Kent was intent on the road. “Amy 
takes him too seriously. A man likes a little fun, that’s all. 
He’s as fond of Amy as he ever was.” 

Kent swung around a corner, down a short block and into a 
driveway, the headlights waving across the small white house and 
focusing on the garage door. Kent halted the car with a sudden 
grinding of brakes, and reaching in his pocket, jumped out. 
Shirley waited. She heard a jingle, and a mutter from Kent. 

“Those blamed keys! Shirley, reach me the spot light.” 

Shirley fumbled in the pocket of the door. Where was the 
thing? She pulled out a wad of gloves, a hard round something, 
a tire gauge; there it was. As she handed it out to Kent, the 


“You can take anybody you like in the 
car, Kent. But you can’t have me too. 
I won't live on half rations of love.” 
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“Shirley! Come out of there! Do you want 
me to break down that door?” Silence. Then: 
“Shirley dear, I'm sorry. Please come out.” 
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“No. I can’t talk any more. I said it all.” 
Shirley's heart was melting, creeping out 
through the crack at the bottom of the door. 
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Kent's face across from Shirley, fresh-shaven, 
bland; his poker face, waiting for her to give 
some sign—‘“Why the funeral silence?” 
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round something slipped to the floor. Kent went on to the 
garage door as she bent to pick it up. The little dash light shone 
on it. A small gold vanity case with peacock-blue enamel inlaid 
on the cover. Her eyes touched it, moved to the gloves in her 
lap. Why, this was like vaudeville. Not Kent’s gloves. A 
pair of not too fresh yellow chamois, ridiculously small. 

“Hey, drive her in, Shirley!” The glow from the headlights 
caught Kent in sharp poster relief of black and white. 

Shirley slid over to the steering wheel, slipping the vanity case 
and gloves into the pocket. Clumsily she let the car into gear 
and jerked into the garage. Whose things were those? She 
climbed out of the car and waited at the house door for Kent to 
bolt the garage and let her into the house. 

“How about a little snack?” Kent rushed up behind her, 
unlocked the door, swung her over the threshold with a firm 
hug. “Brr! ’Scold here. I'll see to the furndce while you 
rustle some grub, what?” 

As she hung away her coat and hat and went out to the tiny 
blue and white kitchen, Shirley heard him in the basement, rat- 
tling at the shaker, shouting up, “Shirley! Let down that check, 
will you?”’ 

She stood by the table, bread knife poised over the loaf, and 
listened to the rumble of coal slipping over the shovel. Why, 
nothing had happened. The house was still a sweet, separate 
place, shutting them in together. Some customer, some wo- 
man asking about insurance had left those things. She wouldn’t 
suspect Kent. It was just that horrid vaudeville act. She 
wished she had spoken of them. Henry Beech was always 
dropping little innuendoes. ‘How the ladies must miss you, 
Kent. Or perhaps you don’t let them? Do you keep an eye on 
him, Mrs. Shirley?” 

Kent was coming, two steps at a time, whistling. Shirley cut 
into the loaf. 

“T’m starved.” 

“T had a grand dinner, and then you never came home.” 

“Rotten shame. But I had to see this party on business. 
Thought you wouldn’t mind meeting me at the theater.” Kent 
bit into a sandwich. 


“Who was it?” Shirley poured milk into the glasses. 
“Oh, a prospect.” Kent was casual. “That tastes like 
another.” 


“Was the prospect a woman?” Shirley was cutting more bread, 
her sleeve falling away from a slender wrist. As she spoke her 
eyelids half lowered over the soft, dark irises, and then with the 
end of her question lifted suddenly into the beautiful curve of 
the sockets, a little unconscious mannerism which pointed her 
words with quick intensity. 

“Why, see here, Shirley!” 
gether in a startled frown. 


Kent’s heavy brows pulled to- 
“You trying to stage a vaudeville 


acte”’ 
“Yes.” Shirley spread the cheese evenly. “Isn’t that the 
right way? You said it was true.” 


“You almost had me choked.” He consumed the second 
sandwich with gusto. 

He hadn’t answered her. Shirley pushed away the ugly 
thought. Kent had gone down to put the furnace to bed, as he 
always said, and she had set out the milk bottles, locked the side 
door and gone on into the bedroom. He hadn’t answered her. 
As she pulled hairpins out of her soft dark hair, her eyelids 
fluttered with a sudden pricking of fear. Ifshe had insisted .. . 
he might even have lied. Kent! Why, she was crazy. It was 
just that horrid play. She trusted him. Absolutely. 

But she lay awake for a long time listening to his slow, steady 
breathing, watching the dimity curtains move against the black 
night. That girl in the restaurant, months ago, soon after she 
had married Kent, swaggering up to their table. ‘Won’t you 
introduce me to your wife, Kent?” Kent had been stiff, almost 
taciturn, unlike his usual jaunty self. “I’ve wanted to meet 
you, Mrs. Mason. Kent knows how much.” A kind of pinched 
look about the hard line of her scarlet mouth. And all Kent 
had said when the girl had“ gone was, “A girl I used to know. 
Nervy.” 

And that little soft pink and yellow stenographer in Kent’s 
office. Shirley had seen her in the car with Kent several times 
during the fall. On business, Kent had explained. One day 
when Shirley had gone into the office she had felt uncomfortable 
like an interloper. Kent was dictating, but the girl had an 
intense, suppressed excitement in her blue eyes. A few weeks 
later Kent said the firm had fired the girl. 

“Silly little piece. No good,” he had said. 
Thinks if a man looks at her he’s making love. 
even spell.” 


“Man-crazy. 
She can’t 


, willows would grow there. 


Kent always stood up for Henry Beech, too, in spite of Henry’s 
conspicuous affairs. But that was because they had been 
together in France, been in school together earlier than that. 

She was a fool to lie there making herself wretched. For 
nothing. She loved Kent. All these months together. Ever 
since she had met him that summer, at the little resort on Lake 
Michigan where she had gone for her short holiday. He was 
there . . . well, face it! He was there to see another girl. 
But he hadn’t looked at her, once he had seen Shirley. Henry 
Beech said Shirley caught him because they were separated by 
so many miles, she at her decorating job in Detroit, Kent down 
here. What was the matter with her tonight? She twisted 
under the warm covers, curled an arm beneath her cheek. A 
vanity case in the car pocket, and that feeling in the theater—of 
men melted together into a huge amusement because women were 
jealous, because women minded their philandering, their un- 
faithfulness. But Kent wasn’t men. He was Kent. And she 
wasn’t one of those women, bleating out jealously, with no pride, 
with nothing but fear. Kent had loyalty. If he hadn’t .. . 
But she wouldn’t think any more. In the morning she wouldn’t 
be so silly. 

And in the morning, with bright March sun filling the rooms, 
Kent in his usual rush to be off, Shirley grinned satirically at her 
mood of the night before. Fortunately she hadn’t let it leak out. 
A picturesque, gallant figure, her orange smock blowing in the 
wind, she waved good-by to Kent from the porch. He couldn’t 
come in for luncheon. She wandered about the house, hum- 
ming, touching her possessions with friendly pats of her duster. 
It had been fun, planning a house for herself and Kent. None 
of the big jobs she had handled in Detroit had given her that 
kind of thrill. If sometimes, now that the planning was accom- 
plished, the day seemed very full of hours before Kent came 
home again, she never admitted that aloud. Less than a year 
of marriage. Of building, with Kent, something beautiful, 
something that was life itself. She wasn’t sighing for her old 
job. She stared down at the orange smock; perhaps if she wore 
ordinary aprons, she wouldn’t keep reminding herself. 

Just eleven. She picked up the alarm clock and ran her finger 
slowly around the hours down to the VI. She might begin that 
dyeing; she had the designs worked out for the curtains. But 
it was a messy job, and the day was too lovely to spend it in the 
basement with wax and smelly chemicals. She’d go off some- 
where. Kent needed the car. But if she hopped on the trolley 
and rode to the end of the line, maybe there would be pussy- 
willows. It was almost April. Pussy-willows for the brown 
jug. She telephoned the office. Mr. Mason was not in. 

She dressed in a rush, eager now for the tramp. Sandwiches in 
the pocket of her coat, soft tan hat with its green feather pulled 
down over her hair, she ran out to dig her toe into the tiny yard; 
did she need overshoes? The ground was soft where the sun had 
lain; the country roads might be deep in mud. She glanced 
back at the house as she went down the street, with a wave of her 
hand and a “‘Stay just as you are till I come home!” 

The conductor was evidently doubtful about her destination 
when she climbed off the car. He looked after her as he plodded 
around with the trolley pole, reversing his route. But Shirley 
strode off, hands in her pockets, her small nose sniffing at the air 
—-spring air, with faint hints of earth slowly warmed from ice, 
dirty snow melting into ditches. The road was hard surfaced, 
part of the long straight drive across the state; they had driven 
out here often—no other road was fit for winter use. Kent said 
the town would stretch out this way soon; so far the street-car 
ran its last mile chiefly on that hope. 

Shirley passed a farmhouse, dingy in the bright sun, smoke from 
a chimney spiraling against the cottony white clouds drifting 
along the wind. Where did pussy-willows grow? Not in ditches 
along a state road. The trees were still bare, although she 
thought perhaps, if she stared up at their tracery, she could see a 
subtle softening of their hard boughs. Another mile, and she 
came to a lane leading off between fields. Perhaps pussy- 
She liked the curious springy feeling 
of the ground; the frost was working out, but under the muddy 
surface she could feel hard earth. 

Car tracks cut deeply into the mud. Shirley hesitated. Had 
someone driven in? The mud hung in little blobs along the cuts 
as if the track had been made recently. Hard walking. Just be- 
yond the fence rose an elm, with flat stones, sun-warmed, at its 
base. She’d eat her luncheon there. She wriggled through the 


‘wires and sat down, leaning against the trunk of the elm, squint- 


ing up at the vivid blue. It was a good day, even if she didn’t 
find the pussy-willows. 
She could hear cars whirring past (Continued on page 150) 


EW YORK’S great god is Four-Flush! This is the idol 
in front of which a million-footed city genuflects. 
Being what one is not is a coldly calculated business. 


It has lifted thousands from mediocrity. It has 
built marble castles on the Hudson. It has pierced the clouds 
with stately office buildings. It has spun gold through the 
morass of dross. 

Thin texture, you say, upon which to build lasting success. 
True, and yet... 

One of the most successful men I know in New York fought 
the losing fight for years to make a place for himself. He had 
nothing but his idea. He lived in a shabby rooming house, 
pressed his own clothes and rented desk room upstairs over a 


garage. 


It took him many years to learn that in New York the appear-_ 


ance of success begets success. With a total capital of three 
dollars and his idea, he moved to the smartest hotel in town. 
As a patron of this hotel, he established credit enabling him to be 
groomed by the finest tailors and to rent a liveried car. 

He sponsored luncheons and dinners with a lavish hand. He 
was gambling all on the last card and he won. In his new environ- 
ment he came in contact with men who were impressed with his 
show of wealth. 

His ‘“‘four-flush” gave him confidence. 
stand holding his hat at the outer gate. 

As a hall-room guest he was a fizzle, but as a show-off he was 
able to interest big men with his idea. He put it over. Ina few 
weeks as a “four-flush”’ he had accomplished something that had 
met stubborn failure against a background of poverty. 

He tapped the soul of New York and found it to be a band- 
wagon town where the newcomer must ride in the gilded chariot 
or stand on the side-lines and watch the parade go by. 

The New Yorker pays a ten dollar couvert charge and the 
world cries “‘Sap!” Yet these very men are among those whose 
names boom from the first pages in big history-making enter- 
prises. They want to be a part of the passing parade. It is a 
city that quickly forgets and the “personal appearance” aids 
lagging memories. 

Now the term “four-flush” is flexible, but generally speaking 
it means, as Piccadilly has it, “a bit of swank.” Back in our town 
we called it “showing off.” 

With that meaning alone in mind, this is an attempt to human- 
ize what the casual visitor looks upon as Manhattan’s greatest 
weakness. Most pilgrims 
to Manhattan return home 
with the conviction that 
“New York is a four-flush- 
ing town!” 

They have many good 
reasons for this view. All 
about them they see the 
knee bending ‘to the cere- 
monial pomp and tinseled 
tantara—the obeisance to 
head-waiters, the salaam 
to shabby royalty and the 
aping of the English in 
clothes and speech. 

This is the impression 
the visitor receives from 
the average New Yorker. 
Yet the average New 
plucked from 


He no longer had to 


The pilgrims to Manhattan see the obeisance to head-waiters, 
the knee bending to ceremonial pomp and tinseled tantara. 
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some wide place in the road or a Babbitt burg. He came to New 
York expecting to find a cold storage heart. Instead he found a 
city that readily yields to the bluff—to that negligible quantity 
we are terming the “four-flush.”” 

The newcomer to Manhattan is a human atom in the unending 
procession of millions 
who pack the kit bag 
and come to the me- 
tropolis hugging the big 
dream. If he is wise he 
learns early that New 
York’s soil is unfertile 
for the shrinking violet. 
He must be seen as well 
as heard. 

He is at once im- 
pressed with the two 
sides of the metropolis 
—the side that lives two 
flights up (ring Dugan’s 
bell) and the side 
that tarries in the 
efflorescence of gilded 
hotels. 

All about him are the 
penniless and _ jobless 
New York has repulsed 
and the comfortably fed 
and the thick-pursed 
the city has welcomed. 
And wherever he sees 
success he sees the faint 
glow of the New York 
ignis fatuus—the Four- 
Flush. The heart of 
New York is the heart of a fine-feathered strutting peacock. 

The newcomer beholds the fellow whose sartorial gloss back 
home was epitomized by the Sunday celluloid collar now re- 
splendent in snow-white spats. He sees the garden hoe under the 
metropolitan metamorphosis a natty walking stick. The boy 
he knew as the village rube is now the city slicker. He “dresses” 
for dinner and wears a wristlet watch. 

This fashionable flubdubbery might mean nothing in other 

sections. Yet in New York 

& it has come to mean a 

& & fundamental of success. 

The New York eye is 

attuned to glitter and the 
ear to explosion. 

I know a cigar store 
clerk who began wearing a 
carnation in his coat lapel. 
This touch of vanity any- 
where else might be con- 
sidered foppish but it gave 
him a certain distinction 
among New Yorkers. 

The clerk unconsciously 
began to rise to this rather 
pseudo-superiority. He 
acquired a brisk new 
manner. A flower yanked 
him out of a rut. Ina 


The garden hoe becomes 
the natty walking stick. 
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few months he was manager of the particular store and today he 
has a chain of five stores of his own. 

Several years ago a Texas hotel clerk came to New York, gave 
himself a name that parted in the middle and set out to become 
the best dressed man in town. He married one of New York’s 
richest women and as 
manager of her estate 
has shown sound busi- 
ness acumen. The “‘four- 
flush” gave him a chance 
that otherwise he might 
never have had. ‘ 

The longer one lives 
here the more one real- 
izes that success is 
largely a matter of think- 
ing in big head-lines. 

The white spats of the 
New Yorker are more 
than a bit of gaudy fash- 
ion clap-trap. They 
are a symbol, and the 
transplanted yokel is in 
reality trying to live up 
to that symbol. About 
him are fellows trying 
in the same manner to 
live up to the mon- 
ocle, the valet, and the 
silk hat. 

New York, compara- 
tively speaking, has few 
men born to wealth. The 


The village rube is 

now the city slicker. 

came here to escape the 

drudgery of the farm or the limited opportunities of Main Street. 

The man who wants to get on in New York knows he must dress 

well. It is quite essential to create the illusion of prosperity. 

New York shrinks from poverty and failure. It is interested only 
in wealth and success. 

New York’s outward show of opulence is bound to impress the 
keen-minded youth. He discovers that to dress well costs money 
and consequently he sets out to make more money. He digs in 
deeper. He sees other young men who have “arrived”’ silk-hat- 
ting it to cafés and theaters. Back home he may have been known 
by his family. Because he was the banker’s son, shoddy clothes 
were unnoticed. But not so 
in Gotham, where the patch 
is the badge of failure. 

There is, however, an- 
other side to the picture. 
As the young man dresses 
better he finds he orien- 
tates naturaily to those 
with even more expensive 
tastes. This spurs him on 
and through what appears 
a flimsy evolutionary proc- 
ess he reaches the stratum 
of the Park Avenue apart- 
ments, the Westchester 
country place and the 
Canadian shooting lodge. 


bulk of its rich men. 


or stand on the side-lines and watch the parade go by. 


Fashionable flubdubbery is 


a fundamental to success. 


It must be understood that these men have ability and they 
work hard. That they must bow to the “four-flush” is the tribute 
Manhattan exacts for its false psychology. New Yorkers call it 
“playing the game.” 

Thousands of New Yorkers have their press-agents to ballyhoo 
their fame. A half-dozen men make a good living engineering 
“testimonial dinners.””’ The tribute is more often than not 
fostered by the guest of honor, who simulates a naive coyness 
and reluctance at being so honored. 

It is well-nigh impossible for the newcomer not to be caught 
by the glamour of New York’s strut. He who once laughed at the 
yellow-topped shoes of the town dude has his trousers pleated as 
naturally as a duck takes to water. 

The twenty dollar tip for the head-waiter as a rule comes from 
the fellow who a few years ago was a daily patron of the depot 
short order restaurant where, instead of the patron tipping, the 
proprietor often ‘‘set ’em up” as an appreciation of patronage. 

Men who live on Riverside Drive, Park or Madison Avenues 
might be more comfortable and happy in a Jersey cottage 
with a yard and garden and friendly neighbors. But they 
have learned the value of the “aristocratic address.” It is 
a sop to two compellants—hurrah and glitter. 

Of course the “four- 
flush’”’ sometimes lands its 
exponents in the bank- 
ruptcy courts, but there are 
countless examples of its 
paying rich dividends. 
Back of it all too is a Main 
Street influence, for the 
New Yorker is always itch- 
ing for back homeapproval. 

In the final analysis 
Main Street is the mother 
of Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue and through it 
these sparkling thorough- 
fares are infused largely 
with their life ae. 
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HE question which was being debated among us was 

whether the lover’s love of a man for a woman, of a 

woman for a man, assuming that it was an absolutely 

genuine passion and not a mere passing fancy or 

physical obsession, could die in an instant, be slain as it were by 

any sudden lapse or unlooked-for ugly demonstration on the part 

of the loved one. There were several of us, women and men, 

sitting after dinner on a summer night in an English garden, one 

of those beautiful ancient gardens enclosing an ancient house 
which are numerous in England. 

Problematical cases were put by various people, cases that 
began with a “Well now, suppose that a——” And naturally 
enough, the cases being problematical, no unanimous conclusion 
as to what would have happened, given the circumstances, was 
arrived at. Some said he or she would have done this—some that. 
Although I occasionally joined in the debate I was too lazy or 
pone too unimaginative to bring forward any incident for my 


more lively companions to put their teeth into. But presently 
one of our party, an Englishwoman in the late thirties I should 
think, turned to me and said: 

“Why don’t you give us a case?” 

“Do you mean an imagined or a real one?” I asked. 

“Oh,”’ she said, ‘‘a real case if you know of one! But do 
you?” She fixed her steady gray eyes upon me as she asked the 
question. 

In my turn I asked her this: “Do you mean that you wish to 
know whether I have personal experience of a case in which a 
genuine love was suddenly killed by an unexpected action on the 
part of the loved one? Is that it?” 

“Ves,” 

“Yes!” echoed two or three voices. 

“But do you expect me to give away the end of my story before 
I have even begun to tell it? I’m not going to do that. I’m too 
old a hand at story-telling to make such a mistake.” 


yale 


would 
Verney?” I asked 


Elizabeth's 


“Well then,” said my Englishwoman 
of the gray eyes, “tell us your story or 
put your case and leave us to say what 
the end must have been. When we’ve 
done that you can tell us what the end 
really was.” 

“That’s better. And remember that 
the question to be decided will be this: 
Did what happened in the story I’m 
going to tell you kill an existing love 
on the spot, or did that love rise trium- 
phant, soar on wings above the event?” 

“Tt’s evidently going to be very romantic,” said a young 
woman, almost a girl, with bobbed auburn hair, who 
was sitting beside me. There was a touch of sarcasm in her 
clear voice which had come to me through a cloud of cigaret 
smoke. 

“And don’t you like romance?” I asked her. “Though I don’t 
say my story is romantic. But don’t you want to have some 
romance in your life?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! We seem to have got rather far away 
from all that sort of thing, don’t you think?” 

“TI don’t agree with you. What we have done, in my opinion, 
is merely this: We have fallen into the habit of pretending a 
little more than we used to pretend. Some of the apparently 
greatest cynics I have met are secretly romantics. You among 
them, probably.” 

She laughed, but I noticed that a little color came suddenly 
into her white cheeks. 

“Ah!” I added. “The stories I could tell about cynics off their 
guard! But they don’t come into our debate. We'll leave them 
to another time.” 

And then I told them this story. 

It was after the war was over, when the Armistice had been 
proclaimed and the world was just beginning to try to settle 
down to something like normal life, that I met the man whom 


“Do you intend to try to pre- 
vent the marriage if Elizabeth 
be willing to marry 
rs. Price, 
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I will call Norman Verney. (For reasons that will 
be sufficiently obvious presently I can’t give his real 
name.) I met him in a train going from Calais to 
Paris. I was eventually going to Cannes. 

He had recently been demobilized and was taking 
his first real holiday since the war, through the 
greater part of which he had served in the Flying 
Corps. He was about twenty-eight and looked like 
an Italian. But he was English, an Englishman 
with a foreign mother, never mind of what nation. 
He was dark, tall, with more vivacity of manner 
and much less reserve than an Englishman usually 
has. But this was a rather special occasion. He 
had for so long had to make up his mind to the fac- 
ing of death as his obvious job. And now he was 
actually free and “‘out of it,’’ as he put the matter. 
Death hadn’t got him as it had got so many scores 
of his comrades. Death had actually let him off. 

He seemed surprised about this that day in the 
train. I gathered that he had not expected to “come 
through” alive. He had, like so many others, had 
a “presentiment” that he would go down in the 
cataclysm. But he hadn’t gone down. And here 
he was free, unwounded, in good health and actu- 
ally on the way to Paris to have a good time 
with no prospect of ever having to fly over the lines 
again. 

I could see that he was in a state of exuberant 
excitement which he could scarcely control. And 
finding me, I suppose, sympathetic—I certainly felt 
full of sympathy with him in his joy—he “let 
out” to me. We lunched together in the restau- 
rant car. He did most of the talking and I gained a clear 
impression of his character, or what I thought was a clear 
impression. 

He was, I believed, one of those many young men who had done 
their duty through the war and shown the valor expected of 
them by the stay-at-homes at the cost of great moral agony. 
He was not a dashing dare-devil, but a man with probably a 
great deal of sensitiveness and some imagination, and he had, 
I believed, suffered severely from concealed fear in the carrying 
out of his often horribly dangerous duties. That he had shown 
himself to be a brave fellow I knew afterwards. By his intre- 
pidity he had won several decorations. His reputation among 
his comrades for courage stood high. This I can vouch for. I 
know it. For later I met several sdldiers who had known him in 
the war, and they all testified to his courage when I asked them 
about him. (Soldiers don’t think it necessary to do that unless 
they *e pressed. Courage is assumed, not talked about, in the 
army. 

Well, by the time we had reached the Gare du Nord in Paris, 
Verney and I were pretty good friends, and as he expressed a 
wish to see me again, before we parted we made an engagement 
to dine together at the Tour-d’Argent on the following night and 
to go after dinner to the Casino de Paris. Then I took a cab and 
drove to the Hote! Westminster, and he took another cab and 
went off to the Grand Hotel. He had some “pals” in Paris whom 
he was going to look up later. ; 

Our dinner together at the Tour-d’Argent and our evening at 
the Casino de Paris confirmed my impressions about Verney. 
His exuberant joy at release from the war made me understand 
how much he had hated it. He was almost too glad to be out of 
it. And he was now out for enjoyment of every kind. The 
revues at the Casino de Paris, as most visitors to Paris know, 
are famous for the troupes of beautiful women who appear in 
them marvelously dressed and undressed. I noticed that my 
companion was far from indifferent to the very pronounced 
charms of these ladies. He spoke of them to me with —_e 
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and wished he was lucky enough to know one, or more, of them. 
When the revue was over I discreetly left him to his own 
devices. 

How exactly he passed his time in Paris I didn’t know, for I 
was only staying there for a few days on my way to the Riviera. 
But I saw him again two or three times and I had the impression 
that he was paying himself back in good sound coin for all the 
misery he had been through in the war. . He had lived for years, 
I guessed, in a state of often acute moral tension. Now he was 
relaxing with a vengeance. .I did not, I had no right to, blame 
him. But I wondered a little where this new phase of his life 
would end. 

It ended oddly enough in Cannes. One day as I was setting 
out from the Hotel Beau-Rivage for the Carlton tennis courts, 
Verney walked into the hall. He seemed pleased to see me and 
greeted me warmly. 

“I’m putting up here,” he said. “Are you staying here?” 

I said I was. While we were talking his luggage was brought 
in. I noticed a bag of golf clubs. 

“Are you going to stay long?” I asked. 

“Shouldn’t wonder! I’m my own master now. And I’m sick 
of Paris.” 

As he said this something in the tone of his voice made me look 
at him closely and I noticed unmistakable signs of past “good 
times” on his dark face. 

“The sunshine out here will do you any amount of good,” I 
said cheerfully. 

“Yes; that’s what I thought. Well, if you’re playing tennis 
don’t let me keep you. I’ve got tosee my room.” As I was going 
out on the terrace with my racquet he added, “Glad I’ve hit 
upon your hotel!” 

I said something friendly and appropriate and went my way, 
realizing that for some reason or other he had found Paris 
extremely disappointing. 

The reason for his disappointment he very soon told me, for 
he was, at any rate with me, a forthcoming fellow. He had suc- 
ceeded in an ambition in Paris and, like many other men, having 
succeeded he had found reality far beneath expectation. After I 
had left him he had managed to get to know one of the houris of 
the Casino de Paris, and she had behaved very badly to him. 


“Those women have no hearts!”’ was his rather naive summing 


up of the whole matter of his acquaintance with her. “They’re 


all out for what they can get.” 

I said that in my experience a good many people not connected 
with the Casino de Paris were in the same boat. 

“T dare say they are,” he said, “but those girls want the earth 
and they’re as hard as nails. No heart at all! And after all one’s 
been through in that cursed war one wants something more than 
mere good looks. I must say,” he then added, with a sort of 
brooding pathos, “‘I must say she was most awfully good-looking. 
You remember the third one from the end on the left-hand side 
of the front row?” 

I tried to, and said I fancied I did. 

“Well, that was the one!” After a pause he added, “Nothing 
but chinchilla was good enough for her.” 

“Then you’re well out of it,’ I said. 

“T know. But these things leave a mark.” 

It was obvious that he was suffering severely. But I had every 
hope that he would very soon recover. It seemed to me quite 
plain that he was badly in need of someone to love him, and as 
he was a good-looking fellow, pleasant, a gentleman, young and 
decorated, I was certain that there would be no difficulty about 
finding that someone. The Riviera that season simply swarmed 
with pretty and charming girls. I was convinced that before 
very long Verney would have forgotten all about the figurante 
whesé conception of passion was bounded by a coat of chinchilla. 


The event proved me right. On the golf course in the woods 
outside Cannes, or perhaps in the club-house—I believe it was 
the latter—Verney met his fate. And a singularly charming 
fate she was. I will call her Elizabeth Mackinness. Her people 
that season had a villa on the hill above Cannes. Elizabeth 
Mackinness was a delightful girl, lively but kind, never foolishly 
sentimental but never hard, gifted without conceit, pretty with- 
wut any appearance of vanity, fond of life but not greedy, and 
ible to be tender even in gaiety. Verney fell in love with her 
and also loved her. My impression is that she never “fell” in 
‘ove with him. But presently it seemed that she loved him, 
without the not always necessary preliminary. 

(I remember that when I said this some of my women hearers 
began to look very thoughtful. And two men, whose wives were 
present, glanced across at those ladies rather doubtfully. 


“T’m pretty sure of that somehow,” I continued. “Falling in 
love, in my humble opinion, isn’t always the best prelude to 
loving. But anyhow, presently Elizabeth Mackinness loved 
Norman Verney.’’) 

He introduced me to her on the first opportunity after he fell 
in love with her, for by this time we had become quite intimate, 
and I remember I said to him: 

“Do you think anything but chinchilla is good enough for Miss 
Mackinness? Because I’m not at all sure that I do!” 

“Chinchilla!” he said, looking absolutely vague. “What on 
earth do you mean, old chap?” 

“T was alluding to the Casino de Paris.” 

This time he understood the allusion and reddened. 

“You surely don’t mean to compare——” 

“No, indeed I don’t,” I interrupted. ‘I’m not quite so gaga 
as that even at my advanced age.” 

“But then what did you mean?” 

“Only this, that while I’m quite sure Miss Mackinness doesn’t 
want the earth I’m not at all sure that she doesn’t deserve to 
have it.” 

And of course that put things quite right between the lover 
and me. 

Being at that time most desperately in love, Verney thought 
himself entirely unworthy of Elizabeth Mackinness. Hence 
dreadful fits of doubt and despair from which I was asked mutely 
by him to drag him forth. I dragged, putting out all my strength. 
And sometimes after these friendly exertions of mine he was up 
on the heights. But there was something which specially irked 
him, which indeed often disquieted him terribly. 

This was the presence in the Mackinnesses’ villa of a woman 
friend of Elizabeth whom I will call Mrs. Price. 

Mrs. Price was considerably older than Elizabeth, who was 
twenty-three at this time; she must have been about thirty-six, 
I should think. She was quite a good sort. I’m sure of that. 
But she was exceptionally blunt; more than straightforward. 
She was indeed sometimes too blunt. And she certainly thought 
that nothing but chinchilla was good enough for her beloved 
friend Elizabeth. 

Now what caused such painful agitation in my friend Verney 
was the fact that Mrs. Price quite evidently didn’t think him 
chinchilla. Although she was blunt she didn’t actually state 
this to him. But she showed it plainly by her manner. She was 
“stand-offish” with Verney as soon as she realized that he had 
fallen in love with Elizabeth, and one day she told me that 
Verney wasn’t nearly good enough for her friend. 

Mrs. Price played tennis, and it was on the Carlton Courts 
after a hard fought four in which I had been against her that she 
told me what she thought about the matter. 

“Elizabeth is rare,” she said, “‘and she ought to marry a man 
who is rare.” 

“Have you anything against Mr. Verney?” I asked. ‘He has 
an excellent record in the war. He’s a gentleman. I believe he’s 
quite well off.” 

“No, nothing against him. It isn’t that. 
enough for him in, my opinion.” 

“How d’you mean?” 

“Elizabeth’s exceptional and he is not. He’s just an ordinary 
sort of man.” She paused, then added in her blunt way: “And 
I don’t believe he’s got a really strong character. Have you 
known him long?” 

m “No, not very long. But I think Verney’s record speaks for 
im.” 
“Well, no doubt it.does. But the war’s over now and a lot 


But there isn’t 


‘of men who did very well in the war aren’t going to do very well 


in the peace.” 
Resa. don’t see why we should assume that Verney will be among 
em. 

“J don’t assume it. I feel it.” 

“Well,” I said—I fear with some heat—“I know by experience 
that it is no use trying to fight against women’s instincts with any 
weapons of reason. Verney wants to marry Miss Mackinness. 
We both know that. Do you intend to try to prevent the mar- 
riage if Miss Mackinness cares for him and would be willing to 
marry him?” 

“She oughtn’t to marry him,” said Mrs. Price obstinately. 

“Perhaps you don’t wish her to marry at all? Perhaps you 
don’t think any man is good enough for her!” 

“No, it isn’t that. Elizabeth ought to marry. But she ought 
to make a perfect marriage with a man who’s her equal in char- 
acter. You don’t know her asI do. You don’t know what she’s 
capable of. Your friend’s been a good airman of course. But 


who hasn’t?” 


“No heart at all,’ was Verney’s summing up of the girl he met at the revue. 


The woman had a singular power of irritating at times. She 
was so dreadfully independent and almost intolerably blunt. 
And yet through it all I was perpetually conscious that she was 
what is generally called ‘‘a thorough good sort.”’ In reply to her 
exasperating question I was driven to the remark: 

“T really can’t join you in belittling the fighting men.” 

She smiled slightly and quite good-naturedly. ‘Come now!” 
she said. ‘Don’t be foolish. You must acknowledge that every 
man who fought well in the war isn’t the ideal life companion for 
a girl like Elizabeth.” 

“T think Verney’s an excellent fellow,” I replied, ‘“‘and I hope 
with all my heart that he’ll persuade Miss Mackinness to 


“And I hope with all my heart that he won’t persuade her,” 
retorted Mrs. Price. 

“At any rate I do trust that you will leave Miss Mackinness 
quite free to judge for herself,” I said, fearing Mrs. Price’s ad- 
verse influence. “If she is as remarkable as you say she is—and 
I too think her exceptional—her instinct will surely be a sufficient 
guide in the matter.” 

“T don’t promise,” said Mrs. Price. 

And of course I knew what that meant. 


I made no report of the tennis court conversation to Verney, 
though I’m sure Mrs. Price didn’t care whether I was discreet or 
not. It seemed to me wise to keep silence. But I was rather 
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perturbed and anxious. 
For I had become very 
keen about Verney’s 
future happiness. The 
more intimately I knew 
him the more strongly 
it was borne in upon me 
that he must have suf- 
fered quite horribly in 
the war. He did not 
exactly “give himself 
away” in words, but 
from various slight re- 
marks, unintentional 
hints, half confidences 
suddenly broken off, 
from various looks, 
mannerisms, intona- 
tions of the voice, I 
seemed to gather sur- 
reptitious news of past 
mental misery such as 
I had gathered from no 
other soldier who had 
escaped unhurt from the 
great horror. 

The misery was over, 
of course, but something 
of it still seemed to 
linger at times with my 
friend, and I couldn’t 
help sometimes remem- 
bering with uneasiness 
the blunt words of Mrs. 
Price. “I don’t believe 
he has got a strong char- 
acter,” she had said. 
And she had also said 
that she “felt” he was 
one of the men who, 
though they had done 
well in the war, weren’t 
going to do well in the 
peace. 

Although I had re- 
sented her remarks very 
much when they were 
made they stuck in my 
mind unpleasantly, as 
they would surely not 
have stuck had I felt 
that they were wholly 
absurd or unreasonable. 
I found myself too often 
dwelling upon them in 
thought and at last 
realized that the intui- 
tions of Mrs. Price were 
troubling me seriously 
and that her look and 
manner and words on the day of our conversation had made a 
considerable impression upon me. Meanwhile Verney was falling 
more and more deeply in love with Elizabeth, as he always 


called her to me, and was longing to propose to her but as yet . 


didn’t dare to. 

“Tf only that woman would buzz off from the villa,” he said 
to me one day, “I would chance my luck. But while she’s there 
somehow I feel I daren’t.” 

“Mrs. Price?” I said. 

“Yes.- She can’t stand me for some reason or other. She 
makes me uncomfortable. I’m always at my worst when she’s 
about. And she’s got influence with Elizabeth.” 

“If Miss Mackinness really cares for you and has character 
she surely won’t let a woman friend get in the way of her hap- 
piness,” I said. “Why should she?” 

s.. don’t know. But people are influenced by what others 
ink.” 

He happened to look rather hard at me when he said that and 
I suddenly had a faint consciousness of guilt, remembering my 
conversation with Mrs. Price and that it had seemed to shake 
something in my mind. “Perhaps,” I said. “But when it 
ae love we ought to think and judge for ourselves. 
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“Directly I understood, realized —I ran back,” Verney told me. “I served through the war. 


If I were you I should try to storm the citadel and defy 
Mrs. Price.” 

“You know she dislikes me.” 

“Perhaps it would be truer to say that she thinks no man good 
enough for her friend.” 

“T do wish she’d buzz off!” he said irritably. “I can’t bear 
her and she’s a danger to me. I feel it.” 

I remember thinking just then, “I wish Verney wasn’t quite 
so conscious of danger.” And somehow the thought went through 
my mind like a thought of Mrs. Price’s about Verney. 

“T shouldn’t bother about any Mrs. Price,” I said, perhaps 
rather sharply. “You who’ve faced death in the air so many 
times can’t surely be afraid of a woman.” 

He reddened all over his dark face. “It’s all very well to talk 
like that,” he muttered. “But when a man cares as I do, when 
so much hangs on it, one gets the wind up over the least thing. 
Besides—d’you think Elizabeth cares for me?” 

“T don’t know,” I said, quite truly. 

“Tf only that woman wasn’t here!” 

“She’s going to Monte Carlo for a week next Monday for a 
tennis tournament,’ I said. ‘“There’s your opportunity.” 

“By Jove! I'll take it!” 
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He was as good as his word. The day after Mrs. Price had 
departed he proposed to Elizabeth. And she refused him. 

(When I stated that last fact I noticed the girl with the bobbed 
auburn hair looked quite disconcerted. 

“Oh!” she said. ‘Then they didn’t——” 

“Wait a minute, my cynic,” I said. She tried to make her 
face hard and hastily lighted another cigaret, while some among 
my audience smiled. “Remember I told you I doubted whether 
Elizabeth Mackinness ever fell in love with Verney. But now 
for what happened.”’) 

Verney took the blow standing up. I'll say that for him. But 
he was terribly stricken. And he told me he should leave Cannes 
immediately. 

“For Monte Carlo?” I said. 

“Monte Carlo! Why should I go to Monte Carlo?” 

“Mrs. Price is playing tennis there.” : 

When I said that he stood quite still staring hard at me as if 
he were trying to read my mind. I didn’t say any more, but just 
looked back at him. And of course he knew what I meant. 

At last he said: “Perhaps I will have a look at Monte Carlo.” 

And then—we happened to be together in a quiet corner of 
the hall—he turned away and went up the curving staircase, no 


I've been shot at in the air hundreds of times. I never—in the war I never once failed 


doubt to his room on 
the first floor. 

I wondered whether 
he would go to Monte 
Carlo. 

(“Did he go?” asked 
the girl with the 
auburn hair, as I was 
silent for a moment. 

“Ves, he actually 
did.” 

She couldn’t help 
looking relieved, though 
I’m sure she tried not 
to.) 

What happened there 
he didn’t tell me. But 
he soon came back to 
Cannes and he remained 
there until the end of 
the Riviera season. 
Mrs. Price, too, came 
back, but I didn’t see 
very much of her and 
she didn’t open out to 
me again about Verney. 

In April the Mackin- 
nesses shut up their 
villa and went back to 
England, where they 
had a house in London. 
Verney followed them. 
He hadn’t given up 
hope. That was evi- 
dent. And the event 
proved that he was 
right in hoping. To- 
wards the end of the fol- 
lowing July I received 
an ecstatic letter from 
him in Switzerland, 
where I happened to be. 
He had proposed again 
and this time Elizabeth 
had accepted him. 

They -were married 
that same vear in the 
month of November. 
I wasn’t at the wedding 
because I was. still 
abroad, but Mrs. Price 
was at it. I saw her 
name in the list of 
guests which was pub- 
lished in the Morning 
Post. 
= When I saw it I 

wondered a good deal 

what exactly had hap- 

pened between her and 
Verney at Monte Carlo in the previous spring. 


(“And now,” I said, looking round at my hearers on the 
terrace, ‘we are coming to what I have called the case.” 

No one spoke, though I noticed that my pretty cynic opened 
her lips as if she were about to say something and then shut 
them again.) 

In February of the year following the wedding I was once more 
in Paris staying at the Hotel St. James and Albany in the rue 
St.-Honoré. I had a sitting room there, as I was doing some work. 
I remember that room very well. It was a pale yellow room with 
small pale yellow armchairs, a very small sofa of the same color, 
a table with an open-work white covering through which more 
yellow gleamed, a tabouret, a buhl cabinet containing some china 
figurines of shepherds and shepherdesses. On the walls hung 
some colored prints. There were two rather small windows, 
set unusually low in the wall. These windows looked on a little 
courtyard which was covered with snow. That courtyard not 
only was, but looked, silent, just as a frost-bound world looks 
silent. And the room was wonderfully quiet in that winter 
weather. Often when I was working in it I could scarcely believe 
that I was in a Paris hotel. Of course (Continued on Pare 126) 
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By on 
The Hand Writing Onto the Wall 


In The OLD SOAK’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


Illustrations by Gordon Ross 


ELL, the world went along a little further, and the 
first thing you know the whole Beegat tribe was 
took captive by the umpire of Babbylon, and 
hundreds and thousands of them was hung in the 

hanging gardens of Babbylon, which was one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. : 

The umpire of Babbylon would be a-setting in his palace and 
all the queens and concordbynes and courteesyans setting around 
him, and he would say, What ho! Port cullis, what is on the 
program today, a lion fight or a sword swallering match, because 
if it is either one somebody’s head is going to be laid onto the 
block, I am getting sick and tired of them tame amusements, 
what the deuce, vou might as well expect a king to keep interested 
© a Kickapoo Injun medicine show or some fakir selling electric 

Its. 

Your Majisty, the port cuilis would say, we thought we might 
pull off something in the hanging gardens this morning, it all 
ways interests the queens and the visiting umpires. 

It beats the Dutch, his Majisty would say, how them Beegats 
still holds out, just for a change hang a few of them upside down 
by the heels and get them to swinging back and forwards and I 
will take my bow and arrows and nick a few of them in the 
beans while they swing. And then he would raise his voice 
and say, Just for the sake of argyment, who is the best shot 
in Babbylon? 

Nebbykeneezer! the queens and nobles would shout. It is an 
honor to be nicked in the bean by the arrows of Nebbykeneezer! 

You bet your sweet life it is, Nebbykeneezer would say, port 
cullis, the drinks are on me. And the old pre-war stuff would 
be handed round. If you would of said Prohibishin to that old 
bird he wouldn’t of bothered to sling you to the lions, he would 
of been so mad he would of et you himself. 

One day one of the queens by the name o; Ester come 
forward, and she says, Your Majisty, am I a ‘ooker or ain’t la 
looker? 

You are, says he; I signed you up for a looker, and I got an 
eye that has never yet been deceaved in love or war. 

If I was to jump the contract, says Ester the beautiful queen, 
what would it mean? 

The ax for you, Ester, he says. 

Of course, she says, but after 
that, your Majisty, would you be 
able to get another such a looker 
or would you not? 

If they was one in the known 
world, I would, Ester, he says. 

But is they? says 
Ester, having stirred 
the toddy herself that 
day and knowing 
just when to speak. 

Ester, says he, thare 
ain’t. 

Nebbykeneezer, 
says she, if thare is so 
much as one more 
Beegat lynched in 
them hanging gardens 
of yours, I quit you 
on the spot. 

Ester, says the king, 
I made them gardens »; 
to hang Beegats in, 
and my loving peeple 
expects it of me. I 
swore aston the meeds 


When the court woke up there was the king out on the 
front lawn chomping grass. 


and persons, and that oath is unchangeable. Ask me some- 
thing else. 

Nebbykeneezer, says she, I am a Beegat myself. And either 
I go or them hanging gardens go. You got to choose between us. 
I ain’t the kind of a woman who is all ways raseing hades around 
the pallis when you sign on a new bunch of queens, I never yet 
pulled any of that jellus stuff, and first and last I have stood for 
a lot from you. You got queens sitting right in company now, 
not naming any names, that would of slipped silence drops into 
your toddy for less than I have stood for. But I won’t stand 
another minute for that hanging garden stuff. That’s my last 
word. And she beat it. 

Nebbykeneezer turned pale. Port cullis, he says, you herd 
what she said. Did she mean it? Give me some advice. 

Your Majisty, said the port cullis, there ain’t but one thing 
to do. Call her bluff. The old umpire, your dad, would of had 
her head on the block before this. Man and boy I worked for 
him fifteen years, and he use to squint his eye over the top of 
the chaliss at me and say, Grab ’em young and use ’em rough, 
port cullis, that is my motto as the peetryarch of my peeple. 
And he was loved and respected by all. Mebby you remember, 
when you slipped a knife into his ribs, your Majisty, what a big 
and popular funeral his loving peeple give him. 

I am a man of my word, port cullis, says Nebbykeneezer, and 
my conshince tells me that I orter keep my word to my peeple, 
as you advize, and go on hanging Beegats in them hanging 
gardens. On the other hand, my morils tells me that it is wrong 
and that Ester is right about it. This is a deuce of a world, says 
the king, when a man is all ways twisted and mixed up between 
his morils and his conshince. Anything I do is wrong. 

Port cullis, we will pull a feest tonight, with plenty of the juice 
of joy, and I will see which one floats to the top, my morils or 
my conshince, and we will act according. 

Personal, I know just how the king felt. Time and again I 
been in a fix where my morils was pulling me one way and my 
conshince was pulling me the other. And I all ways done like 
he done. I filled myself up, and whichever floated on top, my 
morils or my conshince, that was the one I followed. 

ST pis So that night they pulled a feest, 

and all the nobbles was thare, and 

the visiting umpires, and the queens 

\ and the courteesyans, and chaliss 

\ after chaliss went the rounds. 

And every time the king drained 

a chaliss he says to himself, 

' Which shall it be? Conshince or 

morils? The hanging 
gardens or Ester? 

And along about 
three in the morning 
everybody had passed 
out of the picture ex- 
cepting the port cullis 
* and Nebbykeneezer, 
and he was get- 
ting more and more 
worried, for every 
chaliss he drained 
left him more and 
more with the feel- 
ing that anything 
he done would be 
wrong. 

Finally he says, 
Port cullis, I’m in 
wrong both ways. I 
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“Your Majisty,”” says Ester, ‘tam I a looker or ain't I a looker?” 


wisht I was a privit citizen, I do, and had never been a king. 
Little do the common peeple know the sleepless nights us kings 
has got to put in dessiding things for thare good. I got 
the feeling I done so wrong all ready that I’m a-bound for 
hades any choice I make. Little do the common peeple know 
the sakkerfices we make for them. Here I am, going to dam- 
nation just because I.am so upright I don’t want to break my 
word to them, and small thanks I’ll get for it; if the story 
gets out it will be twisted against me somehow. I wisht I had 
never been born. 

Just then, down to the end of the hall come a roar of thunder, 
and a flash of blue fire, and a smell like an automobile, and the 
umpire and the port cullis hung onto each other and leaned 
against the throne and straightened up and looked at it. 

Port cullis, says the king, do you see anything there? 

I won’t say I do and I won’t say I don’t, says the port cullis. 
Do you, your Majisty? 

If it wasn’t for the pre-war stuff, says the king, I’d swear I 
seen a hand writing onto the wall. 

Your dad, the old umpire, used to see them things, says the 
port cullis. 

Wake up one of the sooth stayers, says Nebbvkeneezer. They 
done it, and the king asked him. 


It is a hand, writing, says the sooth stayer. 


What is it writing? says the king. 

Eeny meeney miney mo, says the sooth stayer. 

What does that mean? says the king. 

It is one of them yes and no things, says the sooth stayer, all 
I can make out of it is that it means trouble, your Majisty, and 
he went back to sleep again. 

Take me out into the air, says the king, I want to get outdoors. 
What for? says the port cullis. 

I want to eat some grass, says the king. I got a feeling that 
something is happening to me that never happened afore. I 
want to eat grass. Port cullis, what do you reckon I want to 
eat grass for? Did my dad, the old king, ever have any of 
them notions about daybreak? I want to put my face down 
into a bunch of nice, cool, dewy grass, and sniff it up and snort, 
and beller and kick my heels. Take me out to some nice damp 
clover, port cullis, and turn me loose. 

So when the court woke up there was the king out on the front 
lawn chomping grass, and whenever you would say anything to 
him he would snort and pull up some more grass, and the only 
remark he ever made after that was to say, Conshince or morils? 
Which shall it be? and go back to eating grass. So they left 
him to it, and Ester the bountiful queen and the Beegats lived 
happy forever after, and the king was one of the seven wonders 
of the world. 
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Juney was trying literall; to ooze out 
of the sight of all mankind at large. 


HERE were signals and portents; the intended sacri- 
fice should have sensed what rode on the very air. For 
through the nation a mania was laying hold on the 
mothers of the nation. It was a mania for making 

over their growing sons after the likeness of a beatific image. 
Today, in the calmer light of reflection, it is not hard to trace the 
causes for this madness, its spread and its outcomes. Then they 
partially were obscured in the dust clouds of their own raising; 
now the retrospective finger clearly may point out how the 
whole regrettable thing came about. Let us call it the Little 
Lord Fauntleroy mania, for that at the time was the name it 
went by. 

With fine intent and her beguiling pen, a gifted lady wrote a 
tale of a boy who in all regards was a perfect boy, hence a per- 
fectly impossible boy. Her publishers turned the manuscript 
over to a facile artist, by him to be illustrated. Only too faith- 
fully he followed copy. In all the land he could have found no 
living model for his pencil; he must have relied, then, upon what 
the written word told him, which stands a tribute to that artist 
as a graphic interpreter, but is a reflection upon his private 
judgments, since he, being a man who once himself had been a 
boy, must have known that his topic here was such a boy as 
never was on land or sea or in the more plausible realms of fancy 
even. 

And so the upshot was that the book came off the presses with 
many drawings in it of this young false god whose name it bore 
for a title; and these drawings showed him in various postures 
and various situations, but always they showed him as wearing 
a certain garb. To make a long story short, the pictures matched 
the text and the text drove home the descriptive lesson of the 
pictures. To make a terrible sequel mercifully brief, the com- 
bined effect was to infect thousands of the worthy matrons of 
America with a catching lunacy which raged like a sedge-fire, 
slackened off only by slow degrees and left enduring scars upon 
the scared memories of its chief sufferers. 

In the case of a particular martyr—and the martyr we have in 
mind was none other than John C. Calhoun Custer junior—he 
might have read the signs of the distracted times and, reading 
them, have seen how the shadow of his onrushing doom was 
cupped above him like the shadow of a hand about to close on a 
carelessly buzzing fly. But here was a burnt offering whose flesh 
eases: * began to scorch in the altar flames before he took heed— 
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and then of course it was too late for him to 
do anything. Probably all along it was 
too late. The destiny which was to claim so 
many of his devoted generation surely 
would have made no exception for him. 
Looking back on it all afterwards, Juney 


have coupled this with that. For instance, 
on an occasion which he subsequently re- 
called with a sharp stab of memory, Mrs. 
Custer had required of him that he stand 
still and quit fidgeting while she went over 
him with a tape line, sticking in pins at 
strategic points and jotting down his several 
measurements on the back of an envelope. 
There had been no explanation from her of 
this; at the moment he merely associated 
it with the annoying but perhaps necessary 
processes preliminary to the laying-in of 
such simple and customary caparisons as 
night shirts. A few hours later she gave 
him a letter for posting; a letter addressed to a far-away Eastern 
concern quaintly calling itself a Lilliput Emporium. But neither 
did this circumstance arouse in him any suspicions. Why should 
it have? 

There also were veiled references by her to a surprise shortly 
forthcoming, which stimulated his curiosity mildly without ac- 
tually exciting him. What she fatuously might regard as an 
agreeable surprise very frequently turned out a disappointment; 
having to do, say, with a contemplated broadening of an already 
sufficiently irksome educational program or with plans for inden- 
turing him to one of those surviving relics of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion which concealed themselves and their real purposes under 
the name of Dancing School. So he went his way, unwitting of 
the fate that was shutting in on him and laving in the temporary 
notoriety which accrued from the fact of having had an appren- 
ticeship into a life of crime urged upon him by a visiting desperado 
disguised as a tramp. At each retelling, this affair of less than 
six weeks before grew and augmented itself, and the teller became 
more and more the hero of it. Bombast exalted him and with 
vanity he was distended. 

But who was it said pride goeth before a fall? Whoever it was, 
he said a mouthful. 

The blow fell on a Saturday night in the beginning of the other- 
wise generally merry month of May; which was appropriate— 
provided such a blow falling on such a victim ever might be said 
to be appropriately timed—because inevitably on Saturday 
nights a prescribed performance in the aspect of a corporeal 
penance took place. On all nights, in the season for going bare- 
foot, the boy was required to fill a wooden piggin or keeler 
and, before he retired, to wash his feet. Except when this prac- 
tise was carried out under the maternal superintendence, he 
did it sketchily and, with a rare frugality, he spared the soap. 

But Saturday night, summer or winter, an inflexible rule called 
for a bath from head to toe. The whole domestic establishment 
figured in this schedule. What with the filling and emptying and 
refilling of the big portable tin tub, the heating up of hot water 
and the fetching in of cold, the putting out of towels and the 
scoldings if anybody splashed the rug in the spare room, there 
was a great pother which lasted for hours on end, and the house 
had a damp, warm, sudsy smell to it. Through the joys of his 
Saturdays Juney was haunted by thoughts of the unpleasant 
routine awaiting him after supper; it was as though a flowing, 
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buoyant bar of poetry would be marked at its 

close with an exclamation point of distaste. 

Some in that household might linger over the f 
abluent details, deriving physical comfort from | 
them, but not Juney. He hurried through the 
main trial but prolonged the drying off part for 
fear, did he emerge too soon, of being sent back 
again to the torture chamber, this time with 
definite instructions touching on the proper 
polishing off of his more conspicuous members. 

This Saturday night there were special orders. 
“Junior,” said his mother, with a hint of a 
mystery in her voice, “after you’re done in 
yonder—and it ought to take you a good while, 
too, from the looks of your neck and ears and 
your knees. I marvel sometimes, I honestly do, 
how children manage to get themselves so 
potty black!—anyhow, after you’re through, 
put on some clean underclothes and come in 
here to me. There’s something to be tried on 
for tomorrow—some new things I’ve bought for 
you. The expressman delivered them just a little while ago. I 
thought he never would come! I only hope they fit.” 

As a lamb to the slaughter pits he went, all unsuspecting and 
also all slick and shiny under a soapy glaze. He stood starkly, 
saying literally nothing whatsoever, while his mother drew from 
a large pasteboard box a black velvet tunic or coatee and a brace 
of black velvet knickers and a flat, brimless black velvet cap of an 
undeniably girlified cut; then black silk stockings and patent 
leather pumps to go with them; then a white blouse having a 
broad collar of frilly lace with deep cuffs to match, it being such 
a blouse as he thought had forever and mercifully vanished into 
the limbo of the infantile years behind him; and then—oh, 
crowning atrocity to make the shuddering heavens weep!—a soft 
silken girdle for the binding in of his waist, a thing to be knotted 
over one hip and the tasseling ends to flow down. 

For all we know, the shuddering heavens did weep a little; but 
Juney for once in his life was seized with a dumb, numbed, tear- 
less stupefaction which calked up the tear-ducts and congealed 
the very fonts of his utterance at their sources. Besides, there 
were no words in his vocabulary competent to sum up his sensa- 
tions. In one appalling ten-second stretch of comprehending 
what was meant by all the mummery which had gone before, 
the English language became deficient, in fact, as you might say, 
impotent. You know how a nightmare will petrify the tongue, 
will curdle the brain? Well, here was the awfulest of imaginable 
nightmares come true. 

Speechless still, and expressing what hideous understandings 
seethed within him only by slight serpentine writhings of the 
body, he submitted that body to be encased in the incredible 
panoply which the Lilliput Emporium had sent on. Being at 
length fully accoutered, he caught sight of his reflection in the 
mirror over the bureau and was galvanized with a well-nigh un- 
controllable yearning to run away to some dark corner and hide 
his dreadful self from himself. Like a bird in the net of the fowler, 
he fluttered slightly but he did not flee. He too deeply was en- 
meshed for flight; very dimly, like one who hears a truth spoken 
in his singing ears from afar off, he realized the futility of re- 
sistance, of protest even. He partially collapsed though into 
a twistified and bulgy shape, developing curious lumpish de- 
formities in a formerly sound contour. 

Mrs. Custer turned him about and was not altogether satis- 
fied with results. She jerked him into a more upright position 


A sauntering friend spied him. Until then 
Juney had regarded him as a friend. 


and tried to punch some of his excrescences down flat; she patted 
and straightened the disgraceful cincture about his middle—only 
to her it was not disgraceful, but on the contrary, dashing—and 
after all this she backed away to consider the general effect; yet 
was the more dissatisfied. Her subject so signally was failing to 
look as she fondly had hoped he might look. Perhaps that was 
because he persisted in looking so utterly unlike that craftily 
limned prototype who walked through the pages of a novel which: 
this spring had become her favorite work of fiction. She had 
counted on a mere wardrobe and on its accessories, the same being 
identical with the original design, to work a miracle; which was 
her mistake as it was the contagious mistake of many another 
baffled mother under the flag of our country during those insane 
years. The exquisite creation of the story-book was so slim, 
so lithesome, and had limbs like slender, smooth, straight col- 
umns, limbs which themselves made a picture. And he had such 
wondrous curls rumpling down upon his squared, manly little 
shoulders. And such a spirituelle winning light in his eyes; 
there were whole worshipful paragraphs about those eyes. And 
such a winsome air about him. And such ankles. And oh, just 
everything! 

Possibly—this notion popped into her perplexed and chagrined 
mind—possibly it was the lack of any tawny ringlets on Junior’s 
cropped and bullet-shaped head which made the difference seem 
so great. Why couldn’t his hair have been of bonny glinting 
gold and spun in waves instead of being as lamentably it was— 
stiff when shorn, shaggy when let to grow long, and always with 
a cowlick riding his poll like a defiant pinwheel? 

No, it wasn’t altogether the head, either. It was his legs, 
lumpish and with abrupt knobs on them where there should have 
been gently diminishing curves. It was his blocky torso, and 
this queer new trick he had of holding his arms stiffly out from 
his sides as though he feared profanation in the touching of his 
own person. It was the glare of mute anguish—although she, 
blinded by her own visionings, did not know it for anguish— 
out of his eyes. If you came right down to it, it was all there was 
of him and to him and by him, practically. 

“Well, I must confess that I’m put out,”’ she confessed, half 
musingly. Seemingly she was addressing him; in reality she was 
communing with herself. “Even at that, if you didn’t have that 
hang-dog look and if you’d only try to stand up straight and not 
keep on—how many times must I tell you to stand up — 
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not keep on slumping down in that slinky way, it might help. 
Quit slouching, I tell you! There, that is a little better.” She 
brightened slightly. “Anyhow, I expect you’ll look a lot better 
after you get used tothem.” She brightened still more, rebuilding 
up her shattered ideal, layer on layer, out of its salvaged frag- 
ments. “And there’s one thing—youw’re the first boy and the 
only boy in this part of town who’ll be wearing them to Sunday- 
school tomorrow, I’m almost certain of that.” 

A congestive shiver ran through his frame but she pattered on, 
unconscious of it. ‘And that’ll be something. I was afraid when 
I first began to think about ordering them that you might be 
just the least little bit too large for the style—the advertisement 
said for boys from six to twelve. But thank goodness you are 
short for your age; that’s one small consolation. I don’t mind 
your being so short. But oh, I do wish you weren’t so—well, so 
stubby-looking! Still, I’ve done the best I could with you; it’s 
not my fault if these pretty fashionable things don’t suit you. 
Well, take them off . . . Don’t muss that lovely sash; just untie 
it gently, don’t try to tear it off. And quit snatching at that sweet 
lace collar. Oh, come here and let me undo you! I declare, 
sometimes you’d try the patience of a saint!” 

Swiftly she ungirthed him, swiftly denuded him of the rest of 
the loathsome trappings, and a second metamorphosis took place, 
for all or nearly all of his sudden malformations magically dis- 
appeared. She studied his sturdy proportions with the tantalized 
light renewed in her eye. 

“Junior, you wouldn’t be such an awfully bad-looking boy— 
I don’t mean your face, but just taking you all over—if you’d 
only hold yourself erect and not hump up the funny way you were 
doing just now. I only hope you'll try to look like you were en- 
joying yourself when you start off for Sunday-school with your 
little sisters in the morning. Everybody you meet will be looking 
at you—remember that—and unless you have a pleasant expression 
on your face and hold your head up like a nice little gentleman 
and smile back at them, they’ll be saying to themselves: ‘Now 
there goes a boy who doesn’t appreciate all his mother has done 
for him and all the trouble and expense she’s gone to just to 
make him happy. If I were that boy yonder, I’d be ashamed.’ 
That’s what they’ll say—and how will you feel then?” 

Knowing so much as we do know of this boy, we may risk a guess 
as to how he would feel under these imagined comments which Mrs. 
Custer had conjured up, but we have no sure way of knowing be- 
cause Juney did not go to Sunday-school that fair May morning. 
The summons for rising found him ill. He professed to be very 
ill. He had desperately bad feelings all over him. Between 
groans he described them to a bedside audience which for a while 
was skeptical but became sympathetic. Certainly he groaned in 
a puny and fading-away manner which might have characterized 
a typhoid fever patient in the first weakened stages of convales- 
cence. Certainly, too, there was a wanness about him. A 
malingerer might have simulated some of the other symptoms, 
but that wan pleading air was beyond question genuine. 

So the invalid was dosed with a sovereign mixture of a nauseous 
flavor and stayed housed all day. It did not seem the part of 
wisdom that he should recover too soon. But to be ailing and 
confined on this day was no very great hardship. In that town 
they did not spend their Sundays; they kept the Sabbath—a 
very different matter. 

True, the Custer children fared somewhat better than some of 
their neighborhood fared. There were the children of the 
McGowan family just around behind in Walnut Street; a strict 
Calvinistic household, this one. The younger McGowans not 
only attended Sunday-school but they remained for the sermon, 
perched like four little torpid sparrows on a hard pew in a square 
grim meeting-house with windows in it that were painted gray 
to shut out the pagan sunshine—a meeting-house which had but 
two touches of bright color in it: the red velvet cushion upon 
which the minister’s Bible rested and a notice framed in walnut 
over the inner door and reading, ‘“‘Gentlemen will not use tobacco 
in the House of God.”’ And when the service was over these 
same small worshipers must walk soberly home to a sober 
dinner, and after dinner through the long afternoon they might 
not play or look at picture books. As a very great concession to 
their innate depravity they were permitted to swing in a wooden 
swing standing in the side yard. They could not “pump up” 
high, though, nor shout as they pumped; the sin born of their 
restlessness must be committed with a slow decorum, according 
to the ritual known as “‘lettin’ the ole cat die.” 

Across back fences and in through the open window of the 
sick-room a warm breeze blew, laden with the scents of heretic 
lilacs and heathenish honeysuckles—base un-McGowanesque 
shrubs that rested not on the Sabbath—and this equally impious 


breeze, which damnably rippled the curtains, brought to Juney 
the distant dismal creak and whine of the thole-pins of that 
wooden swing, and he comforted himself with the thought that 
he was not so badly off, after all. If he had not annulled the 
terrible hour of his public mortification, at least he had delayed it, 
As twilight fell he rallied and shortly was able to partake with 
heartiness of cold Sunday night’s supper. His execution of light 
rolls and pear preserves was a matter for comment. : 

The danger threatened again for Tuesday. For on Tuesday 
Claiburne Lanier was to celebrate his fourteenth birthday with 
a play party and Juney was numbered among the invited guests 
and his mother promised him he might wear his beautiful new 
suit to the party—‘promised” and “beautiful” were actually the 
words the woman, in her derangement, used. But on Monday 
night, unexpectedly, Master Lanier’s grandfather, with a grace 
of consideration seldom met with among the elderly, had the 
good taste to pass along of an apoplectic stroke. 

Juney was encouraged thereby to hope for a continuation of 
the blessings of chance and cancelation. Maybe the house would 
burn down, perferably with all its contents. Maybe his mother 
would regain her reason; but no, that was expecting too much. 
Her frequent references to the imported costume proved her 
faculties must be chronically disordered. But maybe, anyhow, 
something would forefend him. He carried his evil secret locked 
in his breast and as the week passed it weighed less heavily upon 
him. Only at intervals when the matter was brought up by Mrs, 
Custer, whose afflicted mind seemed to dwell upon her delusion, 
did it emulate the Spartan lad’s stolen fox and gnaw at his 
uneasy vitals. 

Friday afternoon rolled around. Now Friday afternoon at 
school partook of the nature of a festival. There were no lessons, 
but instead there were recitations and spelling-bees, and school 
for several of the classes adjourned at three-fifteen and for the 
rest at three-thirty instead of continuing until the customary 
hour of four. In accord with the spirit of the occasion many of 
the children returned after their nooning with attire freshened 
and refurbished. Girls had big fresh bows in their hair; boys had 
their faces shined as far south as the upper throat line and, east 
and west, almost but not quite to the ears. Some even wore their 
best clothes. 

Juney was among those who entered only languidly into the 
spirit of these weekly affairs. He believed that on Friday right 
after dinner most of the jay-birds went below to the infernal 
regions to tell the news of the world to the Devil, and frequently 
he wished that he might have accompanied these naughty dele- 
gations. He had not the declamatory gift, and the forming of the 
opposing skirmish lines for a spelling-match meant merely that 
he would drop, mortally incapacitated, at the first volley. He 
always did drop; and, as he saw it, there neither was pleasure nor 
profit in becoming a battle-field casualty and remaining so until 
such heavy guns as “‘incomprehensibility”’ and “Constantinople” 
had been fired into the last trench where the intrepid surviving 
champions held out. 

This Friday afternoon, when he started back to the Old 
Sem’nary, Mrs. Custer saw him off from the front porch. After 
two annoying postponements she had had her way with him; 
he had yielded himself with a sort of paralytic docility to her will. 
Had he but known it, his father might have served him in this 
dire emergency for a saviour. But Juney had not thought to 
bespeak intercession or downright succor in that quarter. Mis- 
fortune had made a fatalist of him. What had to be, must be. 
The yawning abyss was before him; why, then, put off the head- 
long leap? 

Watching his departure, the good lady wore a puzzled V in her 
forehead. He had behaved so strangely. He had not even 
argued against her decision, or protested audibly during the 
ordeal of robing. And now he was quitting the premises after 
such a curious fashion. She had seen him go thence in various 
moods—sheepishly, buoyantly, strutting; pedaling a velocipede 
and hooting sharp warnings for pedestrians to get out of his 
path; running in summer heat when she saw no earthly need for 
haste; whooping in the joy of an occasional new-fallen snow and 
dragging along a sled with intent to hook on behind passing 
vehicles. Not quite a month and a half earlier, she had been a 
weeping witness while he took his leave in the pathetic twinned 
— of outcast and wanderer upon the face of the earth. But 
today—— 

“Why, the child looked as if he was trying to shrink up inside 
of himself, some way.” She said it aloud although there was 
no one at hand to hear her. “Why, he scrooged up against that 
fence yonder and then he just seemed to—to sort of ooze out of 
sight. Children are funny!” 


On Juney's face was the pleased expression popularly attributed to the tabby that ate the canary. 


Hers had been exactly the right phrase. Literally he had oozed 
out of her sight. He was trying to ooze out of the sight of man- 
kind at large. But, like all who essay to set at naught the laws 
of physics, he failed. The inevitable caught up with him before 
his warped and diffident pilgrimage was two minutes old; to be 
exact, it overtook and straightway encompassed him midway of 
the next square. It did not swallow him up outright, though; 
that would have been a boon than which he could have asked for 
no greater. It only made him the more conspicuous, were such 
an impossibility possible. 

A sauntering friend spied him; at least, until then Juney 
had regarded him as a friend. And this other gave, first an 
incredulous gasp, and immediately a shrill howl of pleasure. 
And after that he fell into a disgusting and ill-timed show of play- 
acting. He pretended to be dazzled; he held his hands before his 
face. Then he let on to faint away and flopped down flat in the 
dust, but rose up promptly, for on ahead of him three more school- 
bound compatriots had heard his cry and were coming back 
hot-foot to help him relish the phantasmagoric spectacle. Later 
they would claim credit for sharing in the original discovery. 


Closing in on their prey, they uttered wolfish yelps, which 
was fitting. Coyotes are not the only creatures that turn to rend 
a disabled or discredited veteran of the pack. Boys have the 
coyote instinct, too—one figures boys always have had it—that 
is, regular boys. With them, a comrade deposed means a com- 
rade destroyed. These boys did more than yap. They ringed 
the quarry about with the progressing circle of their ridicule. 
Chantingly they called him by a catchword reserved for occasions 
requiring the utmost heights of contumely; they called him 
June-Bug. Now, Juney was a title orthodox and acceptable; 
but June-Bug was a taunt. Himself, he could not have told you 
why this distinction should be drawn. Nor could they. In their 
creed, much was taken for granted which might not be explained 
even to themselves. But itremained forthe least of thethree Irwin 
boys to furnish an infinitely more corrosive insult. The smallest 
Irwin searched in his remembrance for the right name and 
brought forth a wrong one and paradoxically it turned out to be 
righter than the right possibly could have been. As he whirled on 
the outer edge of the revolving escort, he exclaimed shrilly: 

“Say, lis’sen ever’body; say, lis’sen (Continued on page 134) 
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Who is a Friend of Men Over the Seven Seas 
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WONDER if it can be done. 
I knew Salvatore first when he was a boy of fifteen with a 
pleasant, ugly face, a laughing mouth and carefree eyes. 
He used to spend the morning lying about the beach with 
next to nothing on and his brown body was as thin as a rail. He 
was full of grace. He was in and out of the sea all the time, 
swimming with the clumsy, effective stroke common to the 
fisher boys; and scrambling up the jagged rocks on his hard feet— 
for except on Sundays he never wore shoes—he would throw him- 
self into the deep water with a cry of delight. His father was a 
fisherman who owned his own little vineyard and Salvatore 
acted as nursemaid to his two younger brothers. He shouted 
to them to come in shore when they ventured too far out and 
made them dress when it was time to climb the hot, vine-clad 
hill for the frugal midday meal. 

But boys in those Southern parts grow apace and in a little 
while he was madly in love with a pretty girl who lived on the 
Grande Marina. She had eyes like forest pools and held herself 
like the daughter of the Caesars. They were affianced, but they 
could not marry till Salvatore had done his military service, and 
when he left the island which he had never left in his life before 
to become a sailor in the navy of King Victor Emmanuel he 
wept like a child. 

It was hard for one who had never been less free than the birds 
to be at the beck and call of others; it was harder still to live on 
a battleship among strangers instead of in a little white cottage 
among the vines, and when he was ashore to walk in noisy, 
friendless cities with streets so crowded that he was frightened 
to cross them, when he had been used to silent paths and the 
mountains and the sea. I suppose it had never struck him that 
Ischia, which he looked at every evening—it was like a fairy 
island in the sunset—to see what the weather would be next day, 
or Vesuvius, pearly in the dawn, had anything to do with him 
at all, but when he ceased to have them before his eyes he realized 
in some dim fashion that they were as much part of him as his 
hands and his feet. He was dreadfully homesick. 

But it was hardest of all to be parted from the girl he loved 
with all his passionate young heart. He wrote to her—in his 
childlike handwriting—long, ill-spelt letters in which he told her 
how constantly he thought of her and how much he longed to be 
back. He was sent here and there, to Spezia, to Venice, to 
Bari, and finally to China. Here he fell ill of some mysterious 
ailment which kept him in hospital for months. He bore it with 
the mute and uncomprehending patience of a dog. When he 
learned that it was a form of rheumatism which made him unfit 
for further service his heart exulted, for he could go home, and 
he did not bother; in fact he scarcely listened when the doctors 
told him that he would never again be quite well. 

What did he care when he was going back to the little island 
he loved so well and the girl who was waiting for him? 

When he got into the rowing boat that met the steamer from 
Naples and was rowed ashore he saw his father and mother 
standing upon the jetty and his two brothers, big boys now, and 
he waved to them; but his eyes searched for the girl among the 
crowd that waited there, but could not find her. 

There was a great deal of kissing when he jumped up the steps, 
and they all, emotional creatures, cried a little as they exchanged 
their greetings, and then he asked where the girl was. His 
mother told him that she did not know; they had not seen her 
for two or three weeks; so in the evening when the moon was 
shining over the placid sea and the lights of Naples twinkled in 
the distance he walked down to the Grande Marina to find her. 

She was sitting on the door-step with her mother. He was a 
little shy because he had not seen her for three years. He asked 
her if she had not received the letter which he had written to her 
to say that he was coming home. Yes, they had received a letter, 
and they had been told by another of the island boys that he was 
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ill. Yes, that was why he was back; was it not a piece of luck? 
Oh, but they had heard that he would never be quite well again! 
The doctors talked a lot of nonsense, but he knew very well 
that when he was at home he would recover. 

They were silent for a little, and then the mother nudged the 
girl. She did not try to soften the blow. She told him straight 
out, with the blunt directness of her race, that she could not 
marry a man who would never be strong enough to work like a 
man. They had made up their minds, her mother and father and 
she, and her father would never give his consent. 

When Salvatore went home he found that they all knew. The 
girl’s father had been to tell them what they had decided, but 
they had lacked the courage to tell him themselves. 

He wept like a child on his mother’s bosom. He was terribly 
unhappy, but he did not blame the girl; a fisherman’s life is hard 
and it needs strength and endurance; he knew very well that a 
girl could not afford to marry a man who might not be able to 
support her. His smile was very sad and his eyes had the look 
of a dog that has been beaten, but he did not complain, and he 
never said a hard word of the girl he had loved so well. Then, 
a few months later, when he had settled down to the common 
round, working in his father’s vineyard and fishing, his mother 
told him that there was a girl in the village who was willing to 
marry him. Her name was Assunta. 

“She’s as ugly as the devil,” he said. 

She was older than he, twenty-four or twenty-five, and she 
had been engaged to a man who, while doing his military service, 
had been killed in Africa. She had a little money of her own and 
if Salvatore married her she could buy him a boat of his own and 
they could take a vineyard which by a happy chance happened 
at that moment to be without a tenant. His mother told him 
that Assunta had seen him at the festa and had fallen in love with 
him. Salvatore smiled his sweet smile and said he would think 
about it. On the following Sunday, dressed in the stiff black 
clothes in which he looked so much less well than in the ragged 
shirt and trousers of every day, he went up to high mass at the 
parish church and placed himself so that he could have a good 
look at the young woman. 

When he came down again he told his mother that he 
was willing. 

Well, they were married and they settled down in a tiny white- 
washed house in the middle of a handsome vineyard. Salvatore 
was now a great big husky fellow, tall and broad, but still with 
that ingenuous smile and those trusting, kindly eyes which he 
had had as a boy. He had the most beautiful manners I have 
ever seen in my life. Assunta was a grim-visaged female, with 
decided features, and she looked old for her years. But she had 
a good heart and she was no fool. I used to be amused by the 
little smile of devotion which she gave her husband when he was 
being very masculine and masterful; she never ceased to be 
touched by his gentle sweetness. But she could not bear the 
girl who had thrown him over, and notwithstanding Salvatore’s 
smiling expostulations she had nothing but hard words for her. 
Presently children were born to them. 

It was a hard enough life. All through the fishing season 
towards evening he set out in his boat with one of his brothers 
for the fishing grounds; it was a long pull of six or seven miles, 
and he spent the night catching the profitable cuttlefish; then 
there was the long row back again in order to sell the catch in 
time for it to go on the early boat to Naples. At other times he 
was working in his vineyard from dawn till the heat drove him 
to rest and then again, when it was a trifle cooler, till dusk. Often 
his rheumatism prevented him from doing anything at all and 
then he would lie about the beach, smoking cigarets, with a 
pleasant word for everyone, notwithstanding the pain that racked 
his limbs. The foreigners who came down to bathe and saw him 
there said that these Italian fishermen were lazy devils. 
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The Bay of Naples, where, within sight of Vesuvius, lay Salvatore’s island home. 


Sometimes he used to bring his little children down to give 
them a bath. They were both boys and at this time the elder 
was three and the younger less than two. They sprawled about 
stark naked and Salvatore, standing on a rock, would dip them 
in the water. The elder one bore it with stoicism, but the baby 
screamed lustily. Salvatore had enormous hands, like plates of 
beef, coarse and hard from constant toil, but when he bathed 
his children, holding them so tenderly, drying them with delicate 
care, upon my word they were like flowers. He would seat the 
tiny little naked baby on the palm of his hand and hold him up, 
laughing a little at its smallness, and his laughter was like the 
laughter of an angel. His eyes then were as candid as his child’s. 


I started by saying that I wondered if I could do it, and now 
I must tell you what it is that I have tried to do. I wanted to 
see whether I could hold your attention for a single page while I 
drew for you the portrait of a man, just an ordinary Italian 
fisherman, who possessed nothing in the world except a quality 
which is the rarest, the most precious and the loveliest thing a 
man can have. Heaven only knows why he should so strangely 
and unexpectedly have possessed it. All I know is that it shone 
in him with a radiance which, if it had not been so unconscious 
and so humble, would have been to the common run of men 
hardly bearable. And in case you have not guessed what the 
quality was, I will tell you. Goodness, just goodness. 
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The Story So Far: 


NCE, at twelve 
years old, John 
Graham had 


ventured too far on a 
precipice path near his 
summer home, and a 
strange little girl with 
bright eyes had saved 
his life by forcing him 
to go on to safety in 
spite of his vertigo. 

Before he met her 
again, he had _ been 
through Harvard and 
the war and, at twenty- 
eight, was the youngest 
member of the great 
banking firm of Graham 
& Co., of which his 
father, Thornton, was 
head. John’s particular 
problem was handling 
the affairs of the Mid- 
West Coal Co. in West 
Virginia—a problem in- 
tensified by the labor 
troubles and inadequate 
transportation facilities 
that made the coal crisis 
of 1921. John hated 
the whole business; he 
felt himself a misfit in 
the financial world any- 
way, since he preferred 
contact with people to 
dollars; and above all 
he hated being a rich 
man, with its repres- 
sions and enormous #4 
responsibilities. 

One day he happened 
to drop in at the radical 
Vortex School—and met there the girl of the Precipice Path. 
He also learned that she was none other than Rhoda McLane, 
the “Shame Child,” daughter of a millionaire mother and father 
whose divorce scandal had flooded the newspapers. Rhoda’s 
experience had made her bitter against wealth. 

Rhoda and John discovered a liking for each other which 
rapidly developed into love. They met most often in Green- 
wich Village, where Rhoda had gone to live with her sculptor 
friend, Cecily Coutant. John at this time was foreman of a 
aad grand jury—a service forced on him because the 
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New York City administration wanted to get the Graham 
prestige back of a purely “‘white-washing” investigation of vice 
conditions. John was doing his best to make it an honest 
investigation, but was hampered in every way by the officials. 
He got a great deal of fulsome and hypocritical praise from the 
Vortex, a yellow newspaper of the worst type. 

Rhoda and John first openly declared their love for one another 
at the studio of Raoul Degoutet, a famous sculptor who had just 
done a bust of Thornton. At the studio John found Miss Coutant 
and his great-uncle Shiras Graham—the latter a genial old 
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Thought wed give you a amare. dad,” cried 
of Lucie’s canoe. 


*Ranny suggested we fly over from Cambridge.” 


Thorny after stepping out 


rounder of eighty who had just developed a sentimental interest 
in Miss Coutant. Later John and Rhoda went to Cecily’s 
studio, where, alone, they had a long talk. 

Rhoda was for having John give up all his wealth, start life 
free and go with her to work among the tent colonists of striking 
miners in the coal fields. To John, the prospect was as attrac- 
tive as a dream; but he knew he could not evade so easily the 
responsibilities of his position. ‘“Then we must go our separate 
ways,” said Rhoda with the intensity of a religious conviction. 
John took her in his arms. ‘“‘TI’ll never give you up—never!” he 
cried. “You’re all I care for in the whole world!” 


HE SUN was not yet up and the mist hung like a 
muslin curtain along the edge of the lake. The only 
evidence of life was the gray smoke that curled up into 
the colorless sky from the chimney in the grove. The 
silence was like a crystal, magnifying the intermittent noises from 
the cook-house, where Mrs. Bevin was getting breakfast, into the 
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thunder of a bowling 
alley, so that her seven- 
teen-year-old Lucie down 
on the shore wondered 
that the minnows sus- 
pended in the invisible 
water were not jarred into 
fright. 

Lucie, fishing rod in 
hand, shoved her canoe 
into the water and 
stepped in. She sat amid- 
ships, her bare brown 
legs crossed on the bot- 
tom, her eyes drowsy, 
‘and gave the paddle 
a strong push into the 
sand. With a trickly 
sound the canoe glided 
toward a fringe of reeds. 
Lucie yawned and 
loosened a few yards of 
line. 

The canoe drifted across 
to the reeds and stopped, 
and she cast into the 
blue-black space between 
their red stems and the 
lily-pads. Twice she 
dragged the hackle across 
the open water without 
result, but at the third 
cast it did not even reach 
the surface. A flash of 
silver leaped like a dynamic 
spark to meet it in mid-air. The gir ]’s face was now all alert, 
her eyes shining, her lips compressed. The trout darted away 
from the lily-pads—then. ripped the water in a circle. She 
did not play him. He was hooked solidly by the tongue, and 
after his first rush she reeled him in and lifted him with her 
net into the canoe. 

“One! There, you!” she said, knocking the trout’s head 
against the gunwale. Then she cast eagerly again. Each time 
she cast she landed another, until soon a dozen iridescent trout 
lay palpitating in the bow of the canoe. 

The mist had lifted and grown luminous. Suddenly through 
a pine top on the eastern shore a glittering golden spear shot 
across the lake. The forest blazed, the water turned to purple. 
The world leaped into color. 

Paddling quickly ashore the girl drew the canoe up on the 
beach and stripped—a simple process. There was no human 
being except her mother within twelve miles, for old Tom, her 
grandfather, had gone down to the junction the night before 
to sleep in the caboose on the siding. ~ 
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“I am Wealth,” cried the giant in John's dream. “No,” protested the pale and sad young 


With the supple grace of a wild animal the girl stepped out 
of the little pile of clothes about her feet and lifted her arms 


toward the sun. Straight and trim as a young spruce, she had - 


the lithe leanness of a chetah—a perfectly created thing, to 


run, to climb, to swim, to paddle, to live in freedom. Her face, 
armas and legs were tanned like an Indian’s. 
She dropped her arms and plunged into the lake. With a few 


Strokes she reached an anchored skiff, climbed aboard and 
balancing for an instant on one of the thwarts, dove in a glit- 
tering parabola. Coming up twenty feet inshore, she shook 
the water from her eyes, found bottom and waded to the 
shingle. 

Her mother watched her complacently from the cook-house. 
“Coffee nearly ready!’’ she called. 

“I’m coming!” answered Lucie, wiping herself off with her 
chemise, which she thereupon slipped on. Then, having got 
into her dress, she cleaned the fish, tossing them into a small 
creel which she slung over her shoulder, and strolled up toward 
the grove. Like her grandfather and father she was tall and 


walked with a swing not without arrogance. 
“How many?” asked her mother 
“A dozen—that’ll be plenty!” 
88 


Mrs. Bevin, a short, dark, bustling woman with a suggestion 
of blue mustache, poured the trout upon a platter. ‘“Tiens! 
May-be. But Mr. Graham, he always eat three. Ah! Ces 
sont belles! Mr. Graham, three, Madame Graham, one leetle, 
Miss Toto, one, Miss Dittee, three, Mr. Johnny, four—that 
make—combien?” She went all over it again—on the fingers 
of her left hand. ‘That make twelve. Enough.” 

She placed two cups on the table and filled them with coffee, 
removed a sheet of “raised biscuits” from the oven and a half 


‘empty glass of jam from the cupboard. 


“Come on, get it!’ she said, showing her teeth in a smile. 

She was a comely woman of thirty-eight; French-Canadian, a 
Laurier from Ste. Anne de Beaupré. Lucie had inherited her 
warm, dusky coloring, ripe lips and snapping eyes along with 
the Bevin bone structure. Winters they spent in Saranac and 
economized. In summer all supplies were charged to the camp 
expense account, so they were well fed—a dollar a day apiece. 

“Holiday Cove” was the Graham refuge. Thornton, shortly 
after his return from the West, feeling the need of some means of 
escape from business, had purchased twenty thousand acres of 
Adirondack lake and forest and built a camp in the middle of it, 
twelve miles from the nearest wagon road or railroad. At first 
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man on the other site: “I am Wealth.” 


he had made it his practise to disappear into its isolation only 
for a week or two each spring and autumn, “toting” in over the 
trail the entire distance; but as time went on he had added a 
narrow gauge railroad from what was called “Graham Junction” 
to Holiday Lake, and the trips became more and more frequent. 

To the rails had been fitted the wheel rims of several motors— 
including a sort of movable platform made with a collapsible 
top, in order to transfer Toto in her chair directly from the pri- 
vate car to the camp. The track ran to the back of the grove, 
where a plank platform or ramp allowed her chair to be pushed 
to the bungalow. This rolling stock—consolidated or indi- 
vidually—was known to the family as “The Graham Special.’ 

Thornton had installed old Tom Bevin, now a partially deaf 
but otherwise vigorous septuagenarian, as chief warden and ranger; 
his son Charles and his Canadian wife as caretakers. Mrs. 
Bevin, assisted by Lucie, did the cooking, for the Grahams 
brought no servants, each member of the family doing a part of 
the work of the camp—this last .a practical necessity since the 
death of Charles from typhoid five years before. 

The Grahams regarded the Bevins less as retainers than as 
part of their own family, and the loss of Charles had been a 
blow to all of them. 


Their particular concern was Lucie’s immediate 
future, for while she was as yet intellectually a child, 
her beauty was startling and dramatic. She was 
shy, yet confiding; innocently fond of boys; ignorant 
of the ways of the world. She had never seen a 
street-car, a circus or an elevator. 

Yet in spite of an almost incredible ignorance of 
’ actual life, she was a mature student of the shadow 

world, an intimate of those who live and move upon 
the silver screen. Three times every week all winter 
long she watched the famous actors and actresses 
of the screen with: much the same concentration 
with which her grandfather would have stalked a 
deer. She knew—or thought that she knew—just 
what young ladies wore under every emergency 
and what they did when dashing Arab chieftains 
or mounted ‘“‘bad men” swung them across their 
saddle-bows. 

She knew all about the private life of every 
“star.” There was no adventure in the world of 
the imagination that she had not experienced; no 
vicarious emotion that had not been hers. 

“‘They’re coming!” she now cried suddenly. “I 
can hear the horn. Listen! Don’t you hear it?” 

Mrs. Bevin shook her head. “My ears no good!” 

Presently, however, the sound of the ‘‘Gabriel’”’ 
was clearly audible through the trees, and in a 
moment or two Thornton Graham’s big touring car 
rolled in, the banker at the wheel with old Tom 
beside him. In the rear seat were Ditty and John. 
Close behind came the “‘float” with Toto and Mrs. 
Graham. 

“Hello! Hello!” shouted Thornton, grabbing ny 
a hand of both Mrs. Bevin and Lucie. “How fine ee 
you’re looking, Mrs. Bevin! Lucie—by George, : 
you're as pretty as a movie actress! How have you 
been all winter? Well, we are glad to be back! Got 
some trout for breakfast?” 

“T hope you had.a good trip?” hazarded Mrs. 
Bevin, while Ditty kissed Lucie warmly and then 
ran with her to see that Toto got safely off the float 
onto the platform. It had been a difficult achieve- 
ment to make possible her safe transportation from 
New York to the camp, but Toto had always 
loved Holiday Cove so passionately that her father 
had resolved that it should be done at any cost. 

Now with John behind her chair she headed the 
little procession for the bungalow; Lucie had run 
on ahead to put the trout on the stove, followed 
by Ditty, who liked to fuss with cooking so long 
as she didn’t have to wash the dishes; and old Tom 
was backing the two motors into the covered shed, 
euphemistically known as the “garidge,”’ down in 
the clearing by the truck patch. 

It was the instant when the beams of the sun are 
like golden lances in rest; the water deep blue; the 
hillsides alive with their tenderest colors. 

Thornton Graham stood with his arm around 
his wife. 

“Wonderful, isn’t it? I’d give anything to stay 
here with you all, but there’s no way out of that confounded 
directors’ meeting tomorrow, and I’ve got to go back tonight. 
The coal situation worries me sick!” 

Mrs. Graham patted his arm. “It’s a shame, dear! Can’t 
you come back tomorrow night and stay over the week-end?” 

“T’m going to try,” he answered. ‘With luck I may be able to 
make it. By the way, have you noticed Lucie?” 

“TIsn’t she pretty?” 

Thornton glanced down at his wife. “She is indeed. Much 

too pretty! What do you think about having a twenty-year-old 

romantic college boy like Thorny playing around here for weeks 

this summer?” 

“Lucie is a good girl—a perfect dear.” 

“Of course she is. But suppose Thorny took it into his head 
to fall in love with her? It’s done, you know.” 

“T believe you’re right, Thornton,” she admitted. “TI see just 

what you mean. She’s grown—is different somehow. Perhaps 

we'd better send Thorny out West somewhere.” ‘ 
At that moment Lucie herself appeared at the door of the cook- i 

house adjoining the mess hall. “Breakfast!” she called, making 

a megaphone of her hands. Then seeing that they had heard 

her she dropped her arms and smiled. 
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90 The Needle’s Eye 


“By George!’ muttered Thornton Graham under his breath. 
“Yes, I think we had better send him out West.” 

Mrs. Graham studied his face as they strolled side by side up 
the camp. “You look very tired, Thornton.” 

“T am,” he answered. 

“You ought to take a vacation.” 

“Ought! Offer me the chance! I’d give ten thousand dollars 
cash for just one week—poking around the lake—snoozing on 
the pime needles—no telephone. I wonder, Jean, if old Tom 
doesn’t get more out of life than I do.” 

“Some day,” she declared, “when all the foundations are 
working smoothly and there aren’t any more labor troubles——” 

“And the millennium has at last arrived.” 

“We'll buy a second-hand flivver for you to tinker with and 
put a few things in a suit-case and disappear for—a whole year.” 

“That’s what!” he agreed heartily. “Well, I’m going to have 
a whole day right now. Hi there, Lucie! What have you got 
for breakfast?” 

Yet when they sat down he ate little and drank only half a 
cup of coffee. 


CHAPTER XV 


‘THE sunlight was blatant. Toto’s chair had been pushed 
into the shade of two great pines on the knoll above the lake, 
and Mrs. Graham was reading “Framley Parsonage” aloud to 
her. Thornton and John, having exchanged their city clothes 
for tattered khaki shooting suits, strolled down to the boat- 
house, in which lay a decrepit two-cylinder motor launch—also 
the Diana, known more familiarly as the “Di’*—which had never 
been kriown to start in less than an hour after priming and had 
the habit of suddenly stopping in mid-lake, usually several miles 
from camp. 

Thornton Graham had never yet surrendered to its eccen- 
tricities, and invariably the first thing that he did after arriving 
in camp was to try to start the Di. It had become a ritual; and 
now, as matter of course, father and son shoved the weather- 
worn old craft into the water and poled it out to the float. 

The sun burned the banker between the shoulder-blades. It 
was good. Every muscle, every nerve in his big body cried for 
rest. Yet each instant under the radioactive sunlight he felt his 
strength returning. If he could have only a week—a succession 
of seven such days. More time with this boy of his—that other 
self. He had so much to impart to him, so much to warn him 
against. In his weakened condition the love that poured out 
from him to this blue-eyed, strong-chinned, smiling youth in the 
soiled khaki breeches opposite brought the tears }to his eyes. 
Would he ever have time to teach the boy to feel the depth of 
that love? 

“Where’s the kerosene?” he asked. 

John reached behind him and handed his father an oil-can used 
for priming. The noise reverberated along the water. Silence 
fell again. John stretched his arms upward. 

“Makes you sort of feel part of the whole business.” 

Thornton nodded. John had merely substituted the universal 
for the particular. 

“Can’t you imagine,” he continued, “all this being like a drop 
of water—and us inside it? I suppose a bug thinks—if it thinks— 
that its globule is the universe. Suppose now that a great foot 
should come suddenly down out of the sky——” 

Thornton started to crank the fly-wheel. ‘‘Cush-cush—cush- 
cush!’’ it went, then spun back upon itself and stopped. 

“Tf we could only take the whole affair apart the way we can 
this engine,” he said. ‘But civilization is like a big ocean liner, 
fult of the most complicated machinery, so delicate that the 
slightest disarrangement will throw it all out of kilter. Maybe 
a better world could have been devised; maybe human nature 
could have been improved; maybe a more equable industrial 
system invented; but we’re on the ship, we’ve started on the 
voyage, and if we stop in mid-ocean and try to rebuild it, alter 
our machinery or change the crew, we'll never get to port. 
Darn this thing!” 

“Cush-cush—cush-cush!”’ it said. 

Thornton sat back. “I’m tired! I’m not going to monkey 
with this machine any longer today. What do you say to a 
walk in the woods?” 

He took the oar and poled toward the beach. 

The Di slithered onto the beach and they got out. A path led 
along the shore and they followed it for a mile or so until, coming 
to a point covered with spruce and hemlock, Thornton threw 
himself full length on a patch of reindeer moss. 

“Y’d no idea I was so done,” he remarked. 


- and sentimental women. 


He rolled lazily over and filled his pipe. “Johnny, I’ve been 
meaning to have a powwow with you for a long.time—only some- 
how I’ve never got round to it. I suppose I’ve been waiting 
until you should get broken in at the shop—learn the general 
scheme of the Foundations—find your sea-legs. Fact is, one never 
has any time for anything—unless one grabs it.” 

He took a long pull and made a series of smoke rings. ; 

“You see, I’ve always regarded myself as a young man and 
you as a mere kid. But after all, I’m fifty-seven. If I should 
pop off I’m afraid you’d be left more or less in the air.” 

John shook his head. “Worse than that. But you are a 
young man, dad!” 

“Wish I were!” answered his father. ‘“There’s so much to be, 
done and so little time to do it.” He sucked at his pipe. “You 
and I are in a hard place, Jacko. If we were guessing just fot 
ourselves it wouldn’t much matter whether we guessed right. 
or not about things. But we’re guessing for so many other 
people that, as Degoutet says, ‘it’s appalling!’ Besides, we're 
dealing in such huge sums of money that we have to take long: 
views. We've no time to waste on chicken-feed. -The big: 
question is, ‘What is the right thing?’ of : 
_ “T’ve experimented all-my life in trying to do good, and it’s 
the hardest job in the world to give away money wisely. Every-. 
body has learned that by now. You can only lend people a’ 
hand—help ’em to get on their feet—or over the hill. If you 
give a man money you usually pauperize him; if you pay him 
more than he is worth he quits working; and work is the salvation 
of the individual the ‘race. 

“That is what the world needs. And you can’t have work 
unless there’s work to be done; that requires capital; and capital 
means a surplus of profit: How much? That’s the question. 
Give the laborer all his demands and you starve the enterprise 
and, in the end, the laborer too. Give him too little and you 
have a poor workman and a social danger spot.. Up to 
a certain point it’s good business to be not only humane but 
generous. Beyond that point it isn’t. For the only good busi- 
ness is the one that shows a profit on the investment. . The one 
that’s conducted at a loss is living on its hump, wipes out its 
capital and leaves the workman in the lurch. ‘ 

“Sounds simple enough, doesn’t it? - But it’s the most com- 
plicated problem in Christendom. Take the Mid-West Coal 
Company, for instance.” . 

“T’ve been hoping you’d find time to talk with me about that,” 
said John eagerly. “You see, I’ve never been out there, and 
there are so many things I want to know.” : 

His father thrust a strip of grass through his pipe-stem. 

“The Mid-West Coal-Company will be one of your choicest 
hereditaments.” He smiled whimsically. “I’ve expended more 
thought and money on that property than on anything else we 
own, and I’ve got only curses for my pains. No doubt you will 
have the same experience. I suppose it all boils down to the fact 
that money won’t buy peace in industry any more than it 
will elsewhere. It’s a pretty helpless thing—money. But it’s 
always the fundamental issue—more wages, more money. And 
the question is, have we got the money? I’ve looked into all 
these profit-sharing schemes, but the truth is that profit-sharing 
ought to involve loss-sharing too, and you can’t get that through 
their heads. They won’t stand for an equivalent. wage cut in 
bad years. 

“No, we’re facing something more out there than problems of 
wages or living conditions. The public don’t know that. They’re 
misled by censorians and officious fools, self-constituted prophets 
Look at this so-called ‘Unpartisan 
Citizens’ Committee,’ for example. They didn’t go near our 
property, and yet to read their report you’d think they spent 
all their time there. The Mid-West has got the finest physical 
layout in West Virginia. Every man has a four or five room 
house with running water, plumbing and electric light. He has 
churches, schools and movies for which the company pays. 
He has a free hospital and medical service for a dollar a month. 
He can trade where he likes, but our stores are cheaper than the 
chain groceries. It’s the best business in the world for us to 
make our men happy and contented—and they are!’’ 

“But, father,” said John, “there must be abuses somewhere. 
Where did the Citizens’ Committee go?” 

“The union officials took them up Stinking Water and showed 
them those old hen-houses that the miners built for themselves 
who organized the Indian Branch Coal Company twenty years 
ago, and after that they personally conducted them up Eagle 
Creek to the Bitumen Fuel Company’s property, where the strike 
is going on, and picked out the worst shacks they could as an 
exhibit. Then they led them through the tent colonies and 


trotted out their best monologists to fill their ears with hard-luck 
stories of starvation and maltreatment. And at that, what the 
committee saw wasn’t any worse than what they could have 
seen right on the East Side in New York.” 

“‘What’s the reason the Bitumen Fuel Company doesn’t give 
its employees decent homes?” asked John. “If it’s good business 
for us to do so, why isn’t it for them?” 

“Because, my dear fellow, the Eagle Creek section is old and 
nearly exhausted. They’re hanging on by their eyelids. They 
can’t put any more money into improvements and they can’t 
pay any more wages.” 


> “Coffee nearly ready!” called Mrs. Bevin. “I'm coming,” answered Lucie. 


“Then why did the men strike? They must have known that 
the company couldn’t afford to give them a raise.” 

Thornton laughed grimly. ‘They didn’t, or at least wouldn’t 
have if left to themselves. The strike was called by the officials 
of the United Mine Workers sitting in Indianapolis as part of a 
campaign to force unionism on the non-union fields.” 

“But I thought the Bitumen Fuel Company was already 
unionized.” 

“Tt is,” answered his father, “but that doesn’t make any 
difference. And now those poor devils are loafing around in the 
tent colonies, living on their ‘relief checks’ and weno what 
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it is all about—twice as badly off as they were before. They had 
no kick, because they knew the company couldn’t afford to give 
anything better. Now, twenty years later, we started in with a 
highly capitalized concern in a rich new district; we could afford— 
in fact, it was cheaper—to build the best sort of substantial 
houses, to put in modern improvements and to take steps to keep 
the property clean and the people healthy and contented.” 
“But are they satisfied? I’ve seen several letters from Kurtz 
that seem to indicate there was a good deal of discontent.” 
“There is,” replied his father. ‘We’re nearly surrounded by 
union properties and the union would give anything to organize 
us also. We manage to keep most of the agitators out, but they 


As they emerged upon the beach the two helmeted aviators 
were just stepping out of the canoe. The shorter rushed forward 
and threw his arms around the banker. 

“Hello, dad! Thought we’d give you a surprise. Ditty wired 
you were going to be here, so Ranny suggested we fly over from 
Cambridge. Ranny, I want you to meet my father. Dad—this 
is my friend Ranny McLane.” 


The night was frosty, the sky set with a thousand golden 
scones dripping liquid fire as Thornton and Jean walked down 
to where the “Special” was waiting to take the banker back to 
the junction. This wife of his—how he loved her! He squeezed 


sneak in in spite of us. Once those 
fellows get at work it’s all over. We 
have to use force to meet force. That’s 
what bothers me. Why should the 
men and the operators be ranged in 
two hostile camps? Why should it be 
necessary for us to refuse to discuss 
things with them collectively? Yet 
we can’t. We can’t permit—or at 
least recognize—any sort of organiza- 
tion. 

“T know that the union has been the 
means of securing for the worker most 
of the benefits he’s got in the past. 
It’s lifted him out of industrial 
slavery. Theoretically, I’m for col- 
lective bargaining. I recognize a 
‘right’ on the part of the men to 
organize, but the same liberty he has 
to join the union entitles him to re- 
main out of it, and when the union 
demands that I employ only union 
men—then, John, this poor old male- 
factor puts his foot down and his head 
up and says: ‘No, I have my rights 
too—sacred ones! Millions for de- 
fense! Not one cent for tribute!’ ” 

John felt a thrill. “Good work, 
dad! Then what have you got on 
your conscience?” 

“Nothing, thank Heaven!” an- 
swered Thornton. “I suppose what 
worries me is what seems to be the 
failure of the democratic idea—or at 
any rate the lack of its practical appli- 
cation—in a basic industry. An 
irrepressible conflict, it might seem, 
between liberty and property. Really, 
a man ought to have some say him- 
self in matters that concern his own 
life. Yet it would almost seem as 
though the multitude of men earning 
their livelihood underground were 
somehow being sacrificed to a conflict 
of rights, and I don’t see any way out 
of it. Hello! What’s that?” 

He raised his head and listened. 
There was a faint humming in the air 
like that of a giant bumblebee. 

John cocked his ear to the sky. 
“Sounds like a plane!” 

They scrambled through the trees 
io the shore. The noise of the plane 
filled the entire universe. Next in- 
stant the machine itself dipped down 
over the-tree tops and came skimming 
toward them up the lake. 

“The cheek of the brute!” ejacu- 
lated the banker. 

The hydroplane, which carried a 
passenger in addition to the pilot, 
stopped its engine, took the water 
gracefully opposite the cove, swam 
for a few yards and came to a stop. 


BELLE BuRNS GROMER 


SOME time ago I read an announce- 
ment by another editor that he 
proposed introducing twenty or thirty 
new writers to the public this year: How 
I envy that man! If I had his self- 
satisfaction, I'd predict that I'd be 
President of the United States next year. 
I’ve been in this business fifteen years. 
I haven't introduced an average of two 
new writers a year. It isn't because I 
haven't tried. It’s because I couldn't 
find them. 

Of course, a lot depends on what one 
means by writer. If one means that any 
person who can turn out one acceptable 
story is a writer, then of course there are 
many of them to be found. But if one 
means a craftsman worthy to appear in 
the same pages with Kyne, Norris, Cobb, 
Rinehart, Maugham, Ferber, Morris, 
McIntyre, St. Johns—in short, to appear 
in a magazine with the standards of Cos- 
mopolitan—that’s a different proposition. 

The writers we introduce do not flash 
once and disappear. And they never 
bore you. They have something to say 
and they know how to say it, They can't 
get on our contents page merely to enable 
me to claim credit for a “‘discovery.”’ 

Which prefaces the announcement that 
next month we will publish a short story 
by Belle Burns Gromer, who lives in 
San Francisco, is married to a Lieutenant 
Commander in the Navy, and writes like 
a veteran. [R.L.] 


her arm under his, looking high into 
the scintillating heavens. 

“There is something beyond, Jean!” 
he muttered. 

“Of course, dear!” 

“T’'ll be back Sunday.” 

She made no answer. 

“Thornton.” 

‘What is it?” 

“T’m afraid it’s too late.” 

“For what?” 

“Thorney has been over here twice 
already this spring in the McLane 
boy’s airplane.”’ 

“You mean—Lucie?” 

“Yes—he’s out with her now in the 
canoe—in the dark.” 

She could not see the look that 
crossed her husband’s face, but she 
felt him wince. 

“T might as well tell you the whole 
thing,” she went on_ nervously. 
“Yesterday I saw him kiss her out in 
the grove. Of course they were 
brought up together and are almost 
like brother and sister and I didn’t 
attach any importance -to it at the 
time. No doubt it was a perfectly 
innocent caress. But—well, going off 
at night this way somehow seems 
different. I don’t like it!” 

Thornton drew in his breath 
sharply. ‘“TI’ll—speak to Tom,” he 
said with decision. ‘This has got to 
be nipped in the bud.” 

Someone was in the back seat of 
the motor when they reached it. 

“Hello, Jacko! Going to keep me 
company down to the junction?” 

“Going to keep you company back 
to New York, dad.” 

“Nonsense! Do you take me for a 
blooming invalid?” exclaimed his 
father impatiently. 

“T want to. I’ve a lot to do in the 
office and on the grand jury.” 

“Let him, dear,”’ urged Jean. 

She said nothing to John himself, but 
the kiss that she gave him waseloquent 
of her appreciation. As yet she had 
no inkling that her eldest son had any 
private reason for preferring city life. 


CHAPTER XVI 


OHN was awakened by the panting 
J of engines and the shriek and 
whistle of escaping steam. The 
electric light was on in the compart- 
ment, his father was dressing; the car 
was at rest. 
The door clicked and Wallace 
Garvey, carrying an enormous bulgy 
portfolio, stood unctuously in the 


One of the occupants began shouting through a small megaphone, 
and Lucie, waving her hand in welcome, came running down to 
the beach and put off in the canoe. 

“This is the limit!” cried Thornton as they hurried along the 
beach to the canoe. “One can’t have privacy any longer even in 
the wilderness. I'll give that chap a piece of my mind.” 


aperture, radiating a welcome. John, his eyes and hair full of coal 
dust, stumbled into his clothes. It was only eleven minutes past 
six as they entered the concourse, already swarming with people. 

They crossed the street, where the secretary had reserved a 
room at a hotel, and while John bathed and changed his linen, his 
father threw himself on the bed and (Continued on page 156) 
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HE men who came to her ticket window meant very 
little to Pansy. 
She had been taught from her earliest youth not to 
notice men, and Pansy still remembered most of her 
childhood teachings. That is what made the thing that hap- 
pened to Pansy all the more amazingly unbelievable. No one 
could have imagined her as the sort of person referred to in 
newspaper head-lines as ““The Girl Named Pansy.” 

It was growing late and the crowds that swept in front of her 
little white booth and on to the thrills and squeals of the giant 
roller-coaster had thinned considerably. She had taken up her 
embroidery and was beginning a blue letter M upon a dainty 
white towel for a girl back in her home town who was going to be 
married. 

And then she became aware of a man standing at her window. 
There was, of course, nothing unusual in that. Only this man did 
not ask for a ticket or lay any money on the small rubber pad. 
He simply stood and looked—looked—at Pansy. 

This was the extraordinary thing. The general run of men 
paid about as much attention to Pansy as she did to them. Some- 
times they gave her a second glance, but it must have been dis- 
appointing because they immediately went about their business. 


“T can't go in 
there,” said 
Pansy, “I'm 
not dressed 
up enough.” 


D. Mitchell 


There was nothing about Pansy to appeal to the sort of men 
who ride on roller-coasters by way of mental diversion. Her long 
soft brown hair was coiled simply about her head. Her brown 
eyes were gentle and calm and full of a serene friendliness. Her 
wide mouth had a charming expression, but since it was not 
advertised in lipstick scarlet, men failed to observe it, and her 
smooth, clear skin was innocent of anything except a respectable 
dash of powder to keep it from getting shiny. 

The little blue jersey dress she wore had long sleeves that 
buttoned about her wrists and a white linen collar—embroidered 
by Pansy’s own hands—fastened just at the base of her throat, 
revealing no sense-stirring contour of breast and shoulder. 

Obviously Pansy had nothing to offer the clerks and mechanics 
and street-car conductors whose taste had been formed by the 
bobbed, painted, half clothed “jazz babies” who jammed the big 
amusement park. 

Therefore Pansy was somewhat startled to find any man 
regarding her with a sort of breathless admiration. Moreover, 
this man would have made any girl’s heart flutter—even in the 
most blasé of the “‘jazz babies.” 

Once her eyes were caught in his, Pansy could not free them. 
He was very, very different from the men her life had -" her. 
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Pansy knew instantly that his clothes had not been made in 
Denver. His smooth, coal-black hair—he had taken off his hat 
as he looked at her—was cut in a fashion foreign to both Denver 
and Sedalia, Colorado. 

“Do you want a ticket?” said Pansy at last. 

“JT did,” said the man. And he smiled. 

Until that moment Pansy had thought him cold. His eyes, that 
were a strange thick gray, like little pieces of platinum put 
together in mosaic. had given her an impression of diamond-like 
hardness. But when he smiled Pansy’s heart leaped to the 
warmth of it, and she saw too that he was only a boy in spite of 
his arrogant carriage. 

And yet she wondered why he was staring at her with that 
almost thirsty look. 

As a matter of fact Reggie Borden had lately looked too long 
upon a woman as unlike Pansy as a rather faded tiger-lily is 
unlike Pansy’s own name flower, dew-spangled in the dawn. 
Moreover, the lady—who, like the one in Mr. Service’s famous 
poem, was known as Lou—had stripped him rather neatly of the 
profits of a big job. And since all the other women Reggie knew 
were of much the same stamp, marked with the same intriguing, 
shop-worn wisdom, Reggie hated them all for Lou’s sake. 

This was hard on him because he liked women. All men in 
Reggie’s profession like women. It is historically unfortunate, 
but it is true. 

He had forgotten, however, that there were girls like Pansy. 
So many people have. Yet there she sat, soft and cool and sweet 
and clean. Clean! It was a thing Reggie loved. That was why 
he loved diamonds better than any other stone. They were so 
clear and clean. 

“Don’t you want a ticket now?” said Pansy, blushing rosily. 
And since there was not half an inch of make-up to screen her 
from the world, the blush was visible all along her throat and up 
to her soft brown hair. 

“T hardly think so,” said Reggie Borden, “unless you could go 
with me. I’m—awfully lonesome.” 

“Are you?” said Pansy simply. “Well, that’s too bad. I’m 
lonesome too. I haven’t been in the city very long. And I don’t 
know any folks here. But I don’t mind—very much.” 

“I do,” said the man swiftly. “I say, do you suppose if I 
waited around until you’re through that you could go to supper 
with me? Eating alone is getting on my nerves.” 

Pansy knew that she should say no. She intended to say no. 
She opened her mouth to say it and her tongue treacherously 
betrayed her. 

“Yes,” said Pansy. 

Remember, she had never been invited to supper with a man 
before in her life. And she was only nineteen and the man was 
very good-looking. Even Lou had wept when he left her, and 
her tears were not all for the brutal way he had repaid the dis- 
covery that she had done him. 

At the door of the smartest café in Denver, Pansy drew back, 
stammering. “But—but I can’t go in there,” she said. “I’m not 
dressed up enough.” 

The man gave her a haughty glance. “Don’t be silly,” he said 
coldly. “We can go any place we choose, I imagine.” 

There was something in his manner that gave Pansy confidence. 
She wasn’t apt to think much about herself anyway, and so every- 
thing she did was simple and natural. 

It was a gay little meal. He made her talk and he made her 
laugh, until by the time they left Pansy felt as though she had 
known him a very long time indeed. She liked the way his black 
eyebrows arched in a surprised sort of way above his gray eyes. 
She liked his straight teasing mouth and his thin dominant nose. 
But most of all she liked his hands. None of the men she knew 
had hands like that, slender and strong and almost too well 
cared for. 

He put her in a big limousine that stood beside the curb and 
got in after her. Pansy had never been in a limousine before, 
even a rented one. 

As the car swung into the first dark street the man put his arms 
about her and kissed her. It was the first time that Pansy had 
ever been kissed by a man. 

His arms about her were strong—so strong that they hurt her 
flesh. She could feel his hands pressed against her shoulders, 
drawing her to him, suffocating her. And his lips on hers, saying 
and demanding strange things, were unlike anything she had ever 
dreamed. He was trembling too as though he held himself in 
leash, and that trembling stirred in Pansy a great abandon. She 
longed to snap the leash and see what would happen then. 

The most amazing thing had happened to Pansy. She had 
become a woman. 


Her whole being had merged into that kiss. Her heart had ceased 
to beat. Her breath caught in her throat. Her brain was swamped 
with a new, sweet fire. And from it she came forth reborn. 

Pansy had never suspected herself of passion. She knew 
nothing about passion. She did not know that she had been 
created all woman, and primitive woman at that. She had never 
even suspected that to her had been given the great and awful 
gift of loving. 

And because everything in Pansy was good, a great love for the 
man who had brought her into her heritage flooded her. 

Suddenly he said, “Oh, Pansy, you’re so sweet—so sweet!”’ as 
though it hurt him to say it, and he buried his head on her 
shoulder. 

There was nothing for Pansy to say. She knew no love words 
and at best words came to her with difficulty. But she knew 
somehow the way to hold him close, and to touch his hair with 
fingers that were afire, and to lean down and kiss his eyelids, very 
gently, but with lips that quivered. 

Love must be the fruit of the years, but passion is born of the 
first second of contact or it is never born at all. 

Reggie Borden sat up and took her face between his hands and 
drew her to him until their eyes met. His hands hurt her, but 
she smiled at him. 

“I’m going to California tomorrow,” he said coldly, ‘and 
you’re going with me. Understand? I’ve got some work to do 
out there anyway. Ever been to California?” 

“T’ve never been anywhere,” said Pansy dreamily. 

“Well, you’re going a lot of places now,” said Reggie Borden, 
laughing. ‘First we'll go to California. I'll take you to the 
swellest hotel in Los Angeles and I’ll show you everything there is 
to see. You'll see the ocean, like a lot of melting sapphires, 
dancing in the sun. You'll see the mountains under one of those 
red sunsets, like heaps of crumpled purple velvet. You'll smell 
the orange trees, Pansy, and you'll feel the sunshine all day long. 
I’ll buy you all the pretty dresses you ever dreamed about and 
couldn’t have. And I’ll get you a diamond bracelet and a 
diamond wrist watch and a shining new roadster, just big enough 
for two, and we won’t have anything to do daytimes but play in 
the sun—and make love. Do you love me, Pansy?” 

“T love you,” said Pansy. “I love you.” 

, “We'll get on that train tomorrow and when we get tired of 
California—or—or we want to go somewhere else, I’ll take you to 
Honolulu. Would you like to go to Honolulu, Pansy-face?” 

“Yes,” said Pansy, at the end of a long-drawn breath. 

“And we’d sit on the beach at Waikiki, and I’d kiss your little 
pink toes and then cover them up with hot sand. Have you got 
little pink toes, Pansy-eyes?” 

And that made Pansy laugh, and her laughter was so soft and 
sweet and laden with new dreams that the man swept her again 
into his arms and kissed her throat and the tips of her ears and 
the tip of her nose and her silky brown eyelashes and at last her 
unpainted satin lips. 

So it was not until she lay in her narrow white bed, still 
trembling with happiness and delight and a new abandon—the 
abandon of a good woman in the grip of a great passion—that 
Pansy remembered that one thing he had not said he would buy 
her was a wedding ring. 


Naturally, everybody at the very expensive, very exclusive new 
Mission Hotel in Los Angeles took the young couple who registered 
as “Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Borden, New York,” for a bride and 
groom. 

It was a big hotel and it was very full, so that individual 
guests were swallowed up in the mob. But young Mr. Borden 
was a man not easily overlooked anywhere. His clothes com- 
manded the respect of even head-waiters, and his luggage, which 
was large, was of the best quality but properly travel-worn. 

The day after their arrival his own phonograph came by 
express and was installed in the second floor suite he had taken, 
and almost immediately fascinating looking packages began to 
arrive for young Mrs. Borden. Later he bought a shining dark 
blue roadster and inquired about motor trips to Santa Barbara 
and Riverside and Tia Juana. 

Young Mr. Borden—and there wasn’t a woman in the Mission 
Hotel who hadn’t given him a second glance—paid his bills 
promptly in cash and there were golf clubs and tennis rackets 
piled in the corner of his sitting room. And Mrs. Borden, 
though she was so quiet and unassuming, had the gentle and 
rather absent-minded manners that stamped her at once as the 
real thing. There was nothing to mark the young couple as other 
than they obviously were, members of the idle rich, honeymooning 
in California’s golden summer. 


Pansy wondered about Reggie’s interest in the newspapers. They had ceased to exist for her. 


To Pansy it was stilla dream. She had never stopped to think. 
She could only feel. She did not question, any more than one 
questions a delicious dream. A magic carpet had suddenly 
transported her into a fairyland of love and beauty and happi- 
ness that had no connection at all with the everyday world. No 
pre 29 how hard she tried she could never lay her hands upon 
reality. 


Wrapped in a frothy negligée of lavender chiffon and pale old 
lace, Pansy glanced at the diamond watch fastened about her wrist 
with a bracelet of diamonds and then tiptoed into the other room. 

Reggie was still asleep, his face a little tired and worn against 
the pillow. Pansy had noticed that look several times lately, the 
strain about the eyes and the grayness about the lips. Her heart 
stopped beating before it. ‘ 
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As she stood looking 
down at him, he awoke— 
instantly alert, all his 
faculties clear. He always 
woke like that, his gray 
eyes bright and slightly 
narrowed. 

“Good morning, Pansy- 
eyes,” he said softly. 
is my little white moon 
this morning?” 

Pansy knelt down be- 
side the green enamel bed 
and put her arms about 
him. Her eyes were 
troubled and her smile 
yearned over him. 

“Reg,” she said gently, 
“T wonder if you’re—quite 
well?” 

Reggie began to twinkle, 
irresistibly boyish now, 
all the lines wiped out by 
this delight in her. “Now 
I know you love me,” he 
said triumphantly. “You — 
wanted to give me castor- 
oil or rub my chest with 
something. That’s a sure 
proof.” 

Pansy blushed. She still 
blushed whenever Reggie 
teased her. “It isn’t that,” 
she said protestingly. “But 
1 woke up last night, dear, 
and—you weren’t here.” 

There wasn’t the slight- 


the face before her. Only 
the gray of the eyes thick- 
ened a little, as a fog grows 
denser before the face of 
the sun. 

“T’m sorry you woke up, 
Pink-toes,” he said, and 
there was only genuine 
regret in his voice. ‘True 
and honest. I couldn’t 
sleep—I used to have a lot 
of insomnia after I got out 
of the army. It’s hit me 
two or three times since 
we’ve been here and I get ~ 
up and take a walk. Then 
I come and _ sleep’—he 
glanced at her watch— 
“until this disgraceful 
hour. Please don’t worry. 
It’ll pass.” © 

“Truly?” 

“Truly, dear. How 
sweet you are, Pansy- 
blossom. Had breakfast?” 

“No.” 

“My poor little baby! 
Order it and I'll be through my shower. And—I’m awfully 
hungry, mama. Please order me some real food. That—walk 
last night gave me an awful appetite.” 

When he paid for the breakfast she happened to notice that it 
was with the last bill in his folder. 

“T guess I’d better go to the bank this morning,” he said, 
catching her eye. 

“What bank?” she asked aimlessly. 

“What do you want to know for?” he teased, coming to kiss the 
back of her neck and pile her curls about her head. ‘Want to get 
the family bank roll? Don’t I buy you enough pretties, Brown- 
curls?” 

“Oh, Reg, you know I didn’t mean that!” she said solemnly. 

“I didn’t know,” he persisted, sitting down in her lap and 
eying her with mock-sternness. “I know women. Have to buy 
’em lots of pretty things or they don’t love you. Have to give 
’em a om time or they’ll run away.” He stopped her protest 


with kisses. “I know. I'll bet you’re still thinking about that 
ermine—what do you call ’em—jacket?”’ 

He always amused Pansy when he talked about clothes. He had 
a passion for them, loved to look at them, to go shopping with her 
and shower them upon her, loved to dress her up and admire her. 

She had forgotten the jacket, but her face lighted eagerly now 
because he had liked it somuch. For herself, Pansy cared as little 
for clothes as a woman can and still be human. But she had 
learned early what they meant to the man she loved. He always 
noticed women who were smartly gowned and well groomed. 
Some sixth sense of her love warned her that though she had won 
him in the little plain blue jersey, she could not hold him in it. 

Besides, she knew Reggie loved her to want things, to beg for 
things, so that he might gratify her desires. 

“Oh, I adored it!” she said, and her voice was eager. 

“Want it?” he asked, unfastening and fastening again the 
diamond bar pin that held the laces of her negligée. 
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Reggie had a passion for 
clothes, loved to look at them, 
to go shopping with Pansy 
and shower them upon her. 


‘ “Oh, yes, I’d love it! Please, Reggie!”’ she cried, and kissed 
im. 

Reggie would be proud of her in that jacket. He might never 
discover how ordinary, how commonplace she was if she wore 
things like that. And the fear of such a discovery haunted her 
sometimes. 

“All right,” he said, “I'll get it for you tomorrow or next day. 
I’ve got a—a dividend due from the East. Overdue.” 

He took off his Chinese lounging robe and began to dress for the 
street. 

“Tell a boy to bring up the papers,”’ he said and indicated the 
telephone on the bed table. 

While she phoned he went into the front room and she heard 
him open the phonograph. Evidently he was selecting a record. 
But he changed his mind. She heard the door snap shut. He 
went to the desk, got some papers and came back. 

“Did you tell that chambermaid,” he asked, “about not 
touching the phonograph? I’ll do it myself. They always 
manage to jimmy them up so they won’t run,” 

“Yes, I did,” she said. “Reg, you’re too funny about your old 
phonograph. It’s the only little boy trait in you. You love to 
tinker with things like that, don’t you?” 

He nodded. “I’m pretty good at it,” he said. And he grinned 
a little, a sidewise grin that was new to her. 


He studied the papers the 
bellboy brought up intently. 
He was always interested 
in the newspapers. Pansy 
wondered about it, because 
they had ceased to exist so 
far as she was concerned. 
Finally he dumped them 
in the waste basket and 
came to kiss her. 

Pansy was always happy 
nowadays. Afterwards she 
figured out that that was 
why the pendulum had 
swung so far the other way. 
But she was happiest when 
she lay like this, held 
tightly against him, his 
lips on hers. She gloried 
in the effect her nearness 
had upon him, the way he 
lost his teasing coolness 
and his arrogance. It was 

- the one joint in his armor. 

“Good-by, Pansy- 
heart,” he said. “I’ve got 
to see a man. I’ll be back 
about two and we'll go 
swimming. I love you.” 

“T love you,” she said. 

And after she had 
dressed carefully, in a 
little sport frock of white 
crépe, and had done her 
soft curls under a rolled 
hat of golden silk, she went 
to the window of the sitting 
room and sat down to 
watch the road across the 
park so that she might see 
him as soon as he turned 
the corner. 


Of course Reggie Borden 
knew better than to pawn 
anything in Los Angeles 
just then. 

His careful reading of the 
newspapers must have in- 
cluded the detailed reports 
of the amazing jewel rob- 
beries that were turning 
the whole town upside 
down. They were the 
chief news of the day. 

Identical in every par- 
ticular with those that had 
stirred New York a year 
earlier and Chicago only six months before, they were still un- 
solved and the police department was becoming a little panicky. 

For instance, Detective Lieutenant Barnes, who had been on 
the case from the beginning, was examining the last job, pulled 
only the night before, with a feeling of actual nausea. It is not 

leasant for a detective lieutenant to know that the same man ~ 
as pulled three big jobs in his territory in less than a month. His 
fat and genial face wore a most unhappy expression. 

“The man’s a wizard,” he said to the bewildered and irate 
little jeweler who stood beside him. ‘Nobody but a wizard could 
rob three big down-town jewelry stores in succession and get 
away with it. Look at that. He’s disconnected every burglar 
alarm and all the alarm wiring in the show cases just as pretty. 
I’ve heard about that, but I never believed anybody could do it.” 

“But where was the policeman?” demanded the jeweler. “I 
lose forty thousand dollars’ worth of diamonds. You should be a 
better wizard than he is and get them back, you police. Three 
times now he does it, this wizard, and nobody catches him.” 

Detective Barnes managed to smile. “We'll get him,” he said 
reassuringly. 

“Get me my diamonds,” said the little jeweler, beginning to 
dance up and down. “It is no goed to me if you get him unless 
also I get my diamonds.” 

“None of them are being sold here,”’ (Continued on page 118) 
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FTER the war, 
when I was 
Air Minister, 
I flew for a 

time more frequently 
than ever before. And 
now my pilot was the 
heroic Jack Scott who 
at the age of thirty- 
eight, though shattered 
at the outset of the war 
by a fearful airplane 
accident, won for him- 
self by his skill and 
prowess a reputation in 
the very first rank of 
our military airmen. 
We used to fly every- 
where on business, and 
often on pleasure, in a 
dual control machine, 
and I had become ca- 
pable, with supervision, 
of flying under ordinary 
conditions and perform- 
ing the usual vertical 
turns. 

I had to travel fre- 
quently from London to 
Paris during the Peace 
Conference and I al- 
most invariably went 
by air. Very lovely it 
was on a bright clear 
day to flash across, at 
twelve or fourteen thou- 
sand feet, the sixty mile 
stretch of sea from 
Dungeness to Etaples, 
and to sail down in long 
spirals in the evening 
light to the Paris Aero- 
dromes at Buc or Le Bourget. No tedious railway journey, no 
delays of transshipment, no apprehensions of seasickness! In 
these very fast war machines one traveled as on a magic carpet. 

But some of our journeys were less smooth and easy. I re- 
member one morning starting to fly back from the Buc Aerodrome 
to London with low, thick clouds and gathering mist on all sides. 
Scott suggested through the speaking apparatus that we should 
get above the clouds and fly by the compass in the clear sunlight. 
Accordingly I climbed and soon entered a bank of blank gray 
vapor which closed us in on every side and made it very difficult 
to keep the machine level. Higher and higher we went, and the 
dial marked successively ten, twelve and fourteen thousand feet. 
Still there was nothing but mist wrapping us in thick impenetrable 
clouds. At last at fifteen thousand feet it began to be so cold 
that we thought we had better come down. 

And now we were confronted with one of those dangers of 
fiying which it will be most difficult, if not impossible, to elimi- 
nate. Where were we? We must'‘have flown nearly an hour, 
frequently losing direction in the fog. In what part of the 
country should we descend, and how near to the ground 
would the mist be? These uncertainties impressed themselves 
sternly upon the mind as we glided silently, swiftly and blindly 
downwards. 

We had originally entered the clouds at about two thousand 
feet, but descending we could see nothing of the earth at eight 
hundred. I handed the machine over to my pilot and we de- 
scended as gradually as possible to three hundred feet. Here 
we plunged through driving rain-storms, and still there was no 
sign of the ground. We knew that between Paris and Amiens 
there were many eminences with trees on them which were cer- 
tainly higher than that, and at any moment we might crash at 
seventy miles an hour into a forest or on the face of a hill with 
cnn consequences. Yet on the other hand there was no 
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use flying around in the fog for hours and hours until the petrol 
was exhausted. 

At last at about 150 feet the earth appeared. We were ina 
narrow valley with wooded hills on each side, with houses here 
and there and a factory chimney towering up almost, it seemed, 
at our height a hundred yards away. Ahead the mist and rain 
squalls seemed almost to lie on the ground. Such a situation, 
reached so soon after a casual, cheerful start, is the inevitable 
experience from time to time of everyone who flies much. 

Quoth Scott through the microphone, ‘We'll claw our way 
through all right.” 

Our dials registered less than a hundred feet, and the ground 
was spinning away at seventy or eighty miles an hour. We 
followed the valley. And as the mist drove us nearer and nearer 
to earth, we finally were scarcely fifty feet above it. Suddenly 
Scott said, “Hurrah, the railway line!” The machine dived 
violently to the left, avoiding 4 mist-swathed bank of fir trees 
which rose like a wall before us, and I saw beneath me the track 
of a railway. 

This at any rate we could follow quite low down, with the cer- 
tainty, bar tunnels, of not running into hills. Accordingly for 
nearly half an hour we followed the windings of this railway— 
which was not the main line—through the misty valleys. Pres- 
ently to my great delight I discerned a luminous patch high up 
in the vapor ahead of us. We immediately began to fly towards 
it, losing our railway line and rising fast. 

It brightened rapidly, and all of a sudden there appeared be- 
fore us a little bright gleaming cloud silhouetted on a delicious 
scrap of blue. In less than a minute we slid out of the cloud 
bank into clear air. Behind us lay the mountains of storm- 
laden vapor. Above the sun shone brightly through rain- 
cleaned air. Large black and white islands of cloud, the rear- 
guard of the storm, presented themselves before us, through 
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which and around which we easily flew, rising continually to three 
or four thousand feet. ‘Then we picked up Beauvais Cathedral, 
and presently the silver ribbon of the Somme shone beneath us 
near Picquigny. A few minutes more and the sea at Abbeville 
came in sight. We had been more than two hours and a half 
covering a distance often accomplished in fifty minutes. 

But now new cloud armies began to concentrate and con- 
solidate themselves before us, and soon the whole situation was 
changed again to our disadvantage. Again we had to crawl 
down to one hundred feet. But this time we flew over the sea, 
keeping the line of the surf on our right hand, and so groped our 
way along the coast in the new storm until we reached Boulogne. 
Here once more we emerged into sunlight, and turning out 
across the Channel, reached the Lympne Aerodrome without mis- 
hap. We had now been four hours in flight and decided to land 
for luncheon and petrol. Lympne Aerodrome, though shorn of 
its enormous war-time throng of p lanes being ferried across to the 
front, was still in the spring of 1919 a busy air station, and we 
soon found all we needed for man and machine. 

At about three o’clock we started on again for London. We 
rose rapidly to about 1500 feet. Then I noticed that the ma- 
chine, instead of heading inland, was making a wide sweep sea- 
wards, and the next moment we side-slipped, as it seemed to me 
out of control. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” I asked through the microphone. 

No answer. The machine, no w evidently unguided, was fall- 
ing rapidly towards the ground and seemed about to go into a 
nose dive. The pace increased to 120 miles an hour, and the 
smooth expanse of the aerodrome which we had so lately quitted 
rushed up towards us full of menace. At the same time I saw a 
long wisp of smoke curling from the left hand side of the fuselage 
by the pilot’s seat. Almost instantaneously with this dread 
discovery the airplane came again into control and swung out 
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of her nose dive two 
hundred feet from the 
ground. I heard my 
companion’s voice: 

“We have been on 
fire. I’ve put it out. I’m 
going to land.” 

This then was the ex- 
planation of our erratic - 
fall of a thousand feet, 
during which Scott, 
leaving the machine to 
take care of itself, had 
by pumping the liquid 
from the fire  extin- 
guisher stopped the 
fatal flames from reach- 
ing the petrol tanks 
which they were already 
licking. 

I was extremely glad 
to find myself once more 
on terra firma. The 
cause of the fire was 
soon apparent. The ex- 
haust pipe which dis- 
charges the flaming 
gases from the engine, 
instead of being turned 
away from the side of 
the fuselage, had 
through the snapping of 

: a small steel pin swung 

round inboard and was 
actually darting its 
flames against the metal 
and canvas of our side. 
3 Only a few seconds 
l r more before discovery 
and we should have 
burst into a sheet of 
flame. Only a few 
seconds more in extinguishing the fire and we should not have 
pulled out of the nose dive before reaching the ground. As it was, 
no harm was done except for a black patch of charred canvas. 
The machine was intact, and after our exhaust pipe had been 
replaced and fastened in its proper position we set off again for a 
third time on our journey to London. 

This time at least we had no adventures, but it was nearly 
five o’clock when we landed at Croydon, after a journey from 
Paris which had taken at least as long as the train and was cer- 
tainly diversified with many more uncertainties. As I quitted 
my seat and clambered down on to the aerodrome I felt as if I 
had done a hard day’s work. 


I had only a few weeks to wait for another exciting experience. 
I was going for a practise flight from the Buc Aerodrome. My 
pilot—Colonel Scott was not with me on this occasion—sat in the 
leading seat of an Avro biplane with the dominating control, and 
I sat behind him. 

We started and soon began to gain speed. The machine was 
slow in rising from the ground owing to the fact that the grass of 
the aerodrome was more than a foot high. and we developed a 
speed of over fifty miles an hour before lifting at all. 

Suddenly, just as I supposed we were about to quit the ground, 
there was a violent shock accompanied by the extraordinary 
sensation—it is necessary to use a contradiction in terms in 
order to describe it—of one’s body being driven irresistibly for- 
ward by the momentum and at the same time being effectually 
held back by the belt. In ordinary experience there is nothing 


like this feeling of being in the grip of an apparently uncontrolla- 
ble force. 

Simultaneously with this sensation the machine stood on its 
head and turned a complete somersault exactly like a rabbit shot 
in full career. . ects 
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In much less than a second I found myself hanging head down- 
wards still fastened to my seat by the belt, and looking back saw 
my pilot in a similar plight, our positions being exactly reversed. 
The airplane was smashed to pieces. Although I found myself 
afterwards cut and bruised, I experienced at the time no sense of 
injury, nor did I hear any noise of the crash. My pilot was 
equally fortunate. So ridiculous did our attitudes appear as 
we dangled motionless from the fuselage that we burst out 
laughing. 

We quickly unfastened our belts and had extricated our- 
selves from the wreckage in time to arrest by reassuring 
gestures the throng of rescuers and stretcher-bearers who 


the Air 


We were scarcely ninety feet above the ground, just the 
normal height for the usual side-slip fatal accident. 

The machine rushed earthwards helplessly. Above two 
hundred feet there would have been no danger; in fact at a thou- 
sand or fifteen hundred feet we had over and over again deliber- 
ately stalled the machine, made it fall out of control, waited till 
the side-slip turned—as all side-slips do—into the ultimate nose 
dive, and then as the speed increased to eighty or a hundred 
miles an hour and the controls began again to answer, had pulled 
her gently out into a normal flight. 

But there was no time now. I saw the sunlit aerodrome close 
beneath me and the impression flashed through my mind that 


immediately rushed to our assistance from the aerodrome sheds. 


The cause of the accident was 
obvious. Concealed in the high grass 
lay a disused road sunken nearly two 
feet below the general level of the 
plain. We had not been warned of its 
existence, and on its farther bank the 
strong wooden skid which is under- 
neath Avro machines had struck with 
tremendous force, causing the air- 
plane at this great speed to whirl com- 
pletely over. In all the circumstances 
we were lucky to escape serious injury, 
either from the shock or from an ex- 
plosion of fire following upon it. 


In the stage in which aviation was 
in those days, and still is, it was not 
often that men over forty became 
good and trustworthy pilots. Youth 
with its extraordinary quickness and 
aptitudes was almost always the first 
qualification for the attainment of 
“flying sense.” 

I persevered, however, in my en- 


deavors and continued, as I thought, - 


to make steady progress. 

I was thus fated to have a much 
more melancholy adventure before I 
decided to relinquish, at any rate for 
the time being, the fascinating study 
of the art of flight. 

This event occurred in the sum- 
mer of 1919. I had had a long day’s 
work at the War Office and motored 
down with Colonel Scott to the 
Croydon Aerodrome for an evening 
flight. I took the machine off the 
ground myself. The engine was pull- 
ing well and we rose to seventy or 
eighty feet smoothly and swiftly. 

The Croydon Aerodrome was in 
those days bordered at several points 
by high elm trees, and it was necessary 
to make two half-circles, first to the 
right and then to the left, in order 
to gain a safe height to pass over 
these. 

The machine took its first turn per- 
fectly, and the dial marked over sixty 
miles an hour, a thoroughly trust- 
worthy flying speed. I now turned her 
to the left, as I had so often done be- 
fore, and having put her on her bank, 
I began to center the guiding stick 
slowly and gently in order to resume 
an even keel. Anyone who has 
handled an airplane knows how deli- 
cate are its controls and how in- 
stantaneously it responds to the 
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You may not realize that in reading 

these down-to-the-ground accounts of 
the episodes in the life of Winston S. 
Churchill, you are gaining intimate 
glimpses into the past of the man who 
may shape the future of the British 
Empire. 


This is written after an evening spent 
with J. Y. McPeake, whom I consider 
the shrewdest publisher in England. 


Since I saw Mr. McPeake in London, 
six months ago, the Labor government 
has come in and the political map of 
Britain has changed. 


“And how,” I asked, “‘does this affect 
Churchill?” 


“He's the logical leader for the con- 
solidated Conservative-Liberal Party,” 
said McPeake. “The campaign he made 
for the Westminster election strengthened 
him. The day is near when there will be 
only two parties in England—the Con- 
servative and the Labor. And Churchill 
will be the only man to lead the Con- 
servatives.” 


McPeake is a safe prophet. And for 
that reason, if for no other, these articles 
become more and more fascinating to 
me every month. [R.L.] 


it was bathed in a baleful yellowish glare. 


in an- 
other flash a definite thought formed 
in my brain. “This is very likely 
death.” And swift upon that I felt 
again in imagination the exact sensa- 
tions of my smash on the Buc Aero- 
drome a month before. Something 
like that was going to happen now! 
I record these impressions exactly as 
they occurred, and they probably oc- 
cupied in reality about the same time 
as they take to read. Apart from the 
sinister impression of a differently 
lighted world, there was no time for 
fear. Luckily one can only take in a 
certain amount at a ee whatever 
happens. 

The airplane was fait turning from 
its side-slip into the nose dive when it 
struck the ground at. perhaps fifty 
miles an hour with terrific force. Its 
left wing crumpled and its propeller 
and nose plunged into the earth. 
Again I felt myself driven forward, as 
if in some new dimension, through a 
space I could not measure, by a 
frightful and overwhelming force. 
There was a sense of unendurable op- 
pression across my chest ‘as the belt 
took the strain. Streams of petrol 
vapor rushed past in the opposite 
direction. I felt as a definitely appre- 
ciable phase the whole shock being 
taken. 

Suddenly the pressure ceased, the 
belt parted and I fell forward quite 
gently on to the dial board in front 
of me. Safe! was the instantaneous 
realization. 

I leaped out of the shattered 
fuselage and ran to my companion. 
He was senseless and bleeding. I 
stood by ready to try to pull him out 
should the machine catch fire. Other- 
wise it was better to leave him till 
skilled help arrived. ' No fire or explo- 
sion followed the crash... 

A year before Lord Hugh Cecil, 
himself an aviator, speaking to me of 
Jack Scott, had said, “Anyone can 
fly an airplane when things are going 
all right, but it is when things go 
wrong that the great qualities of a 
man like Scott are decisive.” 

These words had indeed come true. 
With unfailing presence of mind he 
had switched off the electric current 
in the few seconds before the machine 
struck the ground and had thus pre- 
vented the clouds of petrol vapor from 


smallest movement when all is well. To my surprise the stick 
came home at least a foot without producing the slightest 
effect. The airplane remained inclined at about 45 degrees 


and began gradually to increase its list. 
— is out of control,” I said through the microphone to my 
pilot. 

Instantly I felt the override of his hand and feet on stick and 
rudders as by a violent effort he sought to plunge the machine 
head downwards in the hope of regaining our lost flying speed. 
But it was too late. 


exploding into flame. It was only another example of those com- 
manding gifts which, in spite of the disabilities of his age and of 
the injuries he had sustained in his accident at the outset of the 
war, had won him the wide-spread fame which he enjoyed 
throughout the Royal Air Force. 

Colonel Scott recovered completely from his i injuries, which 
were severe, and actually walked better after his second accident 
than before. But I reproached myself with having been the 
cause of his sufferings, and from that day to this I have never 
been in the air. 
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HE armchair sighed as 

the heavy man sank 

into it. And the man 

echoed that sigh as he 
sat for a moment gazing into the 
fireplace with its quiet play of 
flame along the hickory backlog. 
Then he adjusted his pince-nez 
and unfolded his newspaper. 

A door opened as he sat there 
deep in his paper, and another 
man stood arrested on its thresh- 
old. There was a hint of spiritual 
pallor in the pale eyes set over- 
frugally close in the narrow 
forehead of this man, who 
seemed neither young nor old; 
a hint of more than physical 
attenuation in the narrow slop- 
ing shoulders and the sensitive 
fingers which played with the 
thinnest of gold chains cobweb- 
bing across his black waistcoat. 

He seemed about to withdraw. 
But before he could do so the older man glanced testily about. 

“Ah, is that you, Noel?”’ he said. 

“J was—was looking for Serena,” explained Noel Tyssen in his 
singularly thin but well modulated voice. 

“She’s somewhere about, I’m sure,” rumbled Darius Wyckoff. 
He even made an effort to reach for his paper again. For it was 
an old story, a story running back into many years like a pallid 
legend perpetuated in one of his pallid tapestries, this situation of 
Noel Tyssen half diffidently in search of Serena Wyckoff. 

“But she’s not somewhere about,” complained Noel, with his 
narrow white fingers clasping a fat chair back. “And,” he went 
on as he passed a palm over his too punctually thinned hair, “I’m 
just a little puzzled about Serena.” : 

“‘What’s puzzling you?”’ demanded the other man. 

“Tt’s not easy to talk about,” said Tyssen, coloring perceptibly. 
“But I’m forced to the conclusion that Serena has been studiously 
avoiding me these last few weeks.” 

The girl’s father shook an incredulous head. 

“My dear Noel, I’ve every reason to believe Serena regards you 
highly, and always has so regarded you.” 

Yet Wyckoff, for all his show of assurance, could not rid him- 
self of certain qualifying perplexities. It seemed many a day now 
since Tyssen had formed the habit of dropping in to tea and 
talking to the girl as she knitted in her wing chair beside the fire. 
They had seemed rather fitted for each other, but nothing, 
obviously, had happened. And the presence of Tyssen had as 


obviously frightened the younger chaps away. Or perhaps it was 
Serena herself. She was not of the ordinary breed. She had the 
pride of the Wyckoffs. And she was getting on a bit. 

“Serena is a good girl,” said her father with his face towards 
the fire. “And some day she should marry a good man.” 

“T don’t believe Serena ever wants to marry,” cried Tyssen, 
with an almost irritable movement of the body. 

“Fiddlesticks!” retorted the older man. ‘“Fiddlesticks!” he 
repeated. “Every respectable girl wants to marry.” 

“Serena certainly doesn’t,’ Tyssen found the courage to assert. 

“Do you mean to say, sir, that you know my own daughter 


better than I do?” he demanded, with his flaccid —_——- 
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“Sometimes I feel that neither of us knows her,” complained 
Noel Tyssen. 

Wyckoff rose from his chair. 

“My daughter,” he proclaimed, “never was and never will be 
one of these feather-headed feminists who want to make the world 
over to suit their own emancipated ideas. She’s a home girl, is 
Serena. Whatever’s happened, sir, I’ve always seen to that. The 
best part of her life has been spent here, right here at this fireside.” 

“Ves, I know,” assented Tyssen with his unfocused gaze on 
the drapes. 

“Serena, sir, has been a guarded girl,” continued Wyckoff. 
“Guard your girl! that’s been my slogan. And it ought to be the 
slogan of every father of today. Let ’em know they’ve a sheltered 
corner to nest in, and they won’t batter their wings to pieces on 
the hedgerows of loose living. As a child, as a girl, as a woman, 
this house and this room has been Serena’s refuge. She hasn’t 
needed to go afield for her happiness. Ske’s had this fireside. 
It’s stood like an altar, through a crazy age that’s let half its 
faith crumble away. And that, sir, is exactly what’s wrong with the 
world today. It’s forgotten its own fireside. As a nation we’re 
losing our home life. A growing delinquency among the country’s 
girlhood is being tolerated and fostered by careless minded 
parents. We’re forgetting our family firesides. We’re crowding 
our children’s lives with hectic and unhealthy pleasures and turn- 
ing them away from the altar-stone of peace and domesticity!” 

Tyssen stood silent. 

“The home, sir, is the place for women,” went on the ruddy- 
faced man on the hearth-rug. “Every normal woman knows that, 
glories in that. And my daughter in this respect has always been 
normal. I have that, at least, to thank God for. And I thank 
God, devoutly I thank God, for His goodness in giving me the 
wealth to shelter and protect her from the world that is forgetting 
home life and racing to destruction.” 

Tyssen seemed about to reply, but he did not speak. For the 
door opened and Serena Wyckoff herself stepped into the room. 

She said ‘‘Hello, Tyssie,” with casual quietness as she twisted 
her gloves into a ball and tossed them on a table. Then witha 
side glance at her father’s back she picked up her sewing and 
seated herself in the wing chair that always seemed her own. 

Noel Tyssen stood looking at her. He could see the enriching 
faint hollow under her flushed cheek-bone and the paler skin of her 
rounded neck, slightly suggestive of a porcelain glaze. He could 
see the curving corner of her mouth and the moodily latticed 
eyes behind her quarantining quiet needle. And he turned away; 
smiling wanly. He seemed to start for the door, but stopped and 
glanced back at Wyckoff apparently deep in his paper. Then he 
returned slowly to the girl in the wing chair. 

“T think this belongs to you,” he said, extending his hand. 

A second or two slipped by before she raised her head. When 
she did so she sat staring at the bit of cardboard he held. 

“Where did you get that?” she finally demanded. And even 
Wyckoff was aroused by the bell-like note of challenge in her 
quiet voice. 

“You dropped it the other day,” was Tyssen’s answer. 

Serena’s eye met his as she took the oblong of cardboard. 
Wyckoff could not see what it was. But he noticed that she 
picked up a copy of Ibsen’s “Wild Duck” and placed the bit of 
paper between its pages, after which she closed the book and 
tucked it in between the serried volumes on the shelf behind her. 
Then she bent over her sewing again. 

Wyckoff could hear Tyssen go out of the room. He appeared to 
go coolly enough. But behind him he left a wake of ghostly 
agitations. These prompted Wyckoff to put down his paper and 
sit studying his daughter. He studied her so long she finally 
lifted her head and met his eye. 

“What about him?” he demanded, with a head nod towards the 
door through which Tyssen had disappeared. 

The woman sewed on for a moment, a trifle faster than before. 
‘““How do you mean?” she asked, as though parrying for time. 

“TJ mean everything. How about Tyssen?” once more de- 
manded Wyckoff. 

“Isn’t that question its own answer?” she finally said. 

“How its own answer?” Her father’s interrogation came 
barbed with the curtness of patience slightly overtaxed. 

“Simply that there’s so little about Noel,” explained the woman 
bent over her sewing. 

“Little?” echoed her father. 

“So tragically little, even to talk about!” 

“You—you care for him, don’t you?” Wyckoff asked, vaguely 
restrained by some unlooked-for fortitude in her manner. 

“That fop!” She cried it out so sharply and with a contempt 
so unmistakable that her father turned on her with a startled eye. 


The Fireside 


“But, good Lord, Serena, he’s been coming here for years! He’s 
been—we’ve thought——” 

“Yes, he’s been coming here for years. He’s been coming most 
carefully and just as carefully going again, making sure that 
nothing was said and nothing was done that would ever commit 
him to anything more than—than a cup of tea!” 

Wyckoff, under the weight of this unheralded outburst, sank 
once more into his chair. 

“But Tyssen’s a scholar and a gentleman. You don’t expect a 
man like that to kick in your door and haul you off like a Hun 
hauling off a Sabine woman!” 

“I’d have felt more respect for him if he did,” was the quiet- 
toned retort of the woman in the shadowing wing chair. And 
Wyckoff stared at her with his heavy jaw fallen, as amazed as 
though from beneath the waxed flooring of his home there had 
come the growling and snuffling of tigresses a-prowl in his cellar. 

“That doesn’t sound like you, Serena,” he finally informed her 
out of the prolonging silence. ‘It doesn’t sound like a girl who’s 
had a home like this.” 

He paused, thinly hoping that some word of opposition from 
her might help fill the sails of his indignation. But she remained 
bent over her sewing, frustratingly silent. And he sat staring at 
her, conscious that his anger was in some way still missing fire. 

“Where were you this afternoon?” he suddenly demanded. 

“Driving,” she said, without looking up. 

“Driving?” he echoed in exasperation. ‘Driving where?” 

“Just driving,” was the calm response. 

“Driving what?” was her father’s impatient inquiry. 

“The Durelia roadster,’ she acknowledged with a slight upward 
lift of her eyebrows. 

“Alone?” 

There was a moment’s silence. “No. Jones was with me.” 

“Jones?” rumbled the heavy-bodied man. ‘‘Who’s Jones?” 

“Jones, the second chauffeur,” she said with a glance about for 
her thread. 

“Ah!” said the man in the chair, with his lips pursed. “I don’t 
like that man. He makes me think of a cowboy in store clothes. 
And the fellow’s distinctly lacking in respect. I’ve noticed that,” 
added the man of the house, coopering together his staves of 
antipathy. “I’ve noticed that from the first.” 

“You would,” she observed with pointed impassivity. 

Wyckoff turned sharply at this veiled audacity. Too many 
things had happened that afternoon to leave him in complete 
control of his composure. He was disturbed, in fact, by something 
which went even deeper than anger. 

“And there are other matters I’ve noticed,” he suddenly 
thundered out in his heaviest board of directors manner. 

“What are they?” asked the girl with a coldness that was more 
than a tacit challenge. 

He breathed heavily for a moment or two, but the unassailable 
tranquillity of the other seemed to take the wind out of his sails. 

“T decline to have my peace of mind disturbed by quibbling 
over a servant,” he announced as he reached for his paper. “I 
get enough of that sort of thing in the city. What I come here 
for is quietness.” 

Slowly the girl folded up her sewing. Slowly she looked about 
the shadowy room, with her face showing white from the dusk 
between the enfilading chair arms. ‘Shall I ring for tea?” 

A laryngeal rumble of affirmation was his only answer. 

“Very well,” said Serena, with a soft intake of breath as she 
crossed to the bell. 


_ Wyckoff made it a point the next morning to have the man who 
suggested a cowboy in store clothes drive him to the station. He 
still further deviated from established procedure by ordering out 
the Durelia roadster. 

Having climbed into that roadster, Wyckoff was promptly dis- 
turbed by a number of things. One was the driver. Another was 
the nearness of that driver’s seat to his own. Serena, sitting 
there, would be at the fellow’s elbow, almost against his shoulder 
when the car swayed. And there’d be swaying enough, for this 
uncommunicative second chauffeur was anything but a smooth 
driver. The older man, in fact, caught irritably at the door 
top and braced himself as the car went crunching down the ser- 
pentine roadway and swerved out past the heavy stone gate pillars. 

“How long have you been at this work?” demanded Wyckoff, 
making scant effort to conceal his discomfort. For above all 
things, Darius Wyckoff liked smoothness. He liked smoothness in 
his motoring, and smoothness in his office affairs, and smoothness 
in his home life. 

There was a ponderable space of time before his question was 
answered. 
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“This fireside!” cried Serena. “I hate it! 


“This is my first season,”’ the man at the wheel finally acknowl- 
edged. But his tone was colorless and his eyes all the while were 
fixed on the asphalted road ahead of him. 

“Where do you come from?” was the next curt question. 

‘How d’you mean, where do I come from?” asked the servant 
after a second obvious lapse of time. 

“T naturally mean where was your home before you came here 
to this home of mine.” 

A suspicion of grimness about the younger man’s mouth might 
have been accepted as implying it was none of his questioner’s 
business. But he replied quietly enough in his own good time. 

“T’d a sheep ranch out in the Alberta foothills.” 

Wyckoff snorted triumphantly. His cowboy suspicion stood 
confirmed. And no wonder the unmannerly cub knew as little as 
he did about running a car. 


It's shut me away from the things that count.” 


“T should think you’d prefer that to washing other people’s 
automobiles,” observed the steely-eved man clinging to the 
seat. 

“T sure do!” said Jones, with an unseemly short laugh that had 
little mirth in it. é 

“Then just why are you doing the other thing?” inquired his = 
master. 

“T lost my herd,” explained the other, quite sober again. 

“How?” 

“T went overseas with the Princess Pats and got gassed at 
St. Eloi. That gave me a bad lung for a year or two. And I’d 
nothing to start over again with.” 

“So you honored us?” The older man, nettled by a suspicion 
that he had been obliquely but unmistakably reproved by a 
dependent, made no effort to unedge the mockery in _ voice. 
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“T had to take what was open to me,” Jones said with an 
achieved patience. 

“But you preferred the other sort of thing, the sheep and the 
ranch and the foot-hills and all that?” 

“Tt’s living,” said Jones, with his eyes on the road. 

“Do you intend going back to it?” persisted his interrogator. 

“I do,” said Jones with decision, though his color deepened a 
little. 

“What’s its appeal?” Wyckoff inquired with his repeated note 
of mockery. 

“You wouldn’t understand,” his chauffeur had the cool 
effrontery to retort. 

“Ah!” was all the old gentleman so close beside him remarked. 
It was, in a way, all he had a chance to remark, for by this time 
they had circled into the garden-like station yard and the car 
had come to a stop on the rubble of crushed stone as smooth as 
beach sand. The owner of the car, however, still smarted under 
an unfamiliar consciousness of 
dignities unsustained, of veiled 
flippancies that merited reproof. 

“T believe your name is Jones, 
isn’t it?” he inquired as he di- 
rected a disapproving glance over 
the dusty chassis of the Durelia 
roadster. 

Jones, kicking at his footbrake, 
said ‘‘Yes.” 

“Well, Jones, I want 
you to keep these ma- 
chines in better shape. 
Today, when you get 
back, I want this car and 
the landaulet washed 
and washed clean.”’ 

Jones turned and met 
his eye. His glance did 
not fall before the un- gf 
wavering hostile stare 
of the older man. It was 
merely that it seemed 
expedient to look away. 

‘*All right,’’ he 
said with half care- 
less acquiescence as he 
threw in his clutch. 


It was Gaspard, the 
dependable and tight-lipped first 
chauffeur, who met Darius 
Wyckoff on his return to Moun- 
tain Lakes that afternoon and 
motored him up through the 
frost-faded oaks to his hillside ‘ 
home behind its barricading stone * 
wall. 

Wyckoff liked Gaspard’s man- 
ner of handling a car. He liked 
Gaspard’s quick but respectful wa 
half salute and his habitual bird- \ 
like immobility, indicative of a ; 
poised and nervous attention, \ 
when spoken to by his master. 

But Wyckoff, as he sat down in 
his accustomed chair before the 
fire that afternoon, was not con- 
scious of the accustomed serenity 
which marked his return from a world of tumult to a world of 
suburbanized peace. His daughter, he was quick to notice, was 
not at home. And the room itself seemed over-warm and the 
slow tick of the clock on the mantel impressed him as heavy, as 
heavy and somnolent. There was a heaviness, too, about the 
perfume that came from a cluster of hothouse roses on the black- 
wooded console, a heaviness that made Wyckoff think of funeral 
wreaths. He noticed the blue Persian stretched sleepily along 
the hearth-rug, the sewing basket beside the arm of the wing 
chair, and wondered just where Serena might be at that hour. 

He made an effort to read. But a perverse restlessness left even 
his daily report from the sick-bed of civilization unappealing to 
his singularly Sinaitic eye. So he got up from his chair and 
wandered about the room. Then he went to the window and 
stared out at the paling light. Tier by tier he could see the 
purplish blue hills of Jersey rolling off towards the southeast, with 


the silver-blue shimmer of the Lakes nestling in their hollows. 
It was a great thing, he had the habit of contending, the God- 
given peace and quietness of such a place, scarcely an hour from 
the roar of Wall Street. ‘I come up to these hills every afternoon 
to breathe,” he not infrequently remarked, ‘come up the same 
as a whale comes up to breathe!” 

But his breathing, on this occasion, was not altogether that of 
grateful contentment. He was thinking about his daughter. 
And his thoughts about her, oddly enough, took his heavy figure 
to the bookshelf at the left of the fireplace, where he found the 
copy of “The Wild Duck” and riffled with a paraded casualness 
through its pages. 

Between those pages he found a loose oblong of paper which 
turned out to be merely an unmounted photograph. It was a 
photograph of a low-roofed shack with a sheep-dog standing by 
its narrow door. On one side of this door hung a wolfskin laced 
to a stretching frame, on the other side a tin dipper above a tin 
wash-basin in the shadow 
of a tilted rain barrel. Be- 
hind the house stretched an 
undulating sea of prairie 


ing wave, as far as the eye 
could discern. 

Wyckoff studied the pic- 
ture for several minutes. 
He even made out, on 
closer inspection, the nar- 
row path which led to what 
was most unmistakably a 
well, and a flat structure of 
dried sods which was most 
unmistakably a stable, and 
a pile of cord-wood which 
was clearly intended for 
feeding any fire the meager 
habitation in the fore- 
ground might house. He 
turned and stared at his 
own ample fireplace before 
restoring the photograph to 
the book and the book to its 
shelf. He fell to wonderingif 
men and women could live 
contentedly in such hovels. 

Twice he paced the 
warm room, still putting 
this question to himself. 
Then, without ringing for a 
servant, he stepped out 
into the wide hall, found 
his hat and his fur-lined 
overcoat and put them on. 
There was a faint dewing 
of moisture on his face as 
he went with a heavy tread 
down the heavy house 


steps. There was a pugna- 
Wyckoff saw what was ahead cious pursing-up of the 
of him. He at least had no wide mouth as he made his 
intention of being a weakling, way along the winding 
as this wheel wiper had put it. drive towards the stone 
: and stucco garage behind 
its screen of lilac and polled 

catalpa. 

It was a long time, he 
remembered, since he had been in that garage. There was small 
need for him there, so far as Gaspard was concerned. Gaspard 
was dependable. But this other—— 

A sharp note of impatience showed itself in his movement as he 
pushed back the sliding door. It was his, he reminded himself, 
every inch of it. It was his, even though he failed to inspect it 
with a monitorial eye every morning—as he had refused to inspect 
other things about his home. Yet in spite of himself he was 
teased by a sense of intruding where he did not belong, even as he 
reminded himself that the cars were his own cars and that he had 
a right to look them over. 

As he began to do so, however, he found himself reluctant to 
admit that this inspection might possibly be for the sake of 
carpentering together a case against the indifferent-eyed Jones, 
the Jones who was massing altogether too big in the foreground of 
his thoughts. 


grass, wave after lengthen- - 
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Yet Wyckoff found, and not without a ghostly sense of dis- 
appointment, that the two cars still in the garage stood as spick 
and span as though they had just come from the showroom. He 
stooped down in the uncertain light and tested the fender of the 
limousine, tested it with an explorative finger-tip, looking for 
dust. But he found none. He even squatted lower and passed 
an eye over the running gear, only to find it as clean as new. 

He was still squatting there when the door opened. And it was 
Jones himself who stepped into the garage. Wyckoff, as he made 
sure of the stalwart figure moving about in the gloom, dramatized 
the other’s astonishment when the lights were switched on and 


the two confronted each other across that glimmering cowl. But 
eventually he had reason to feel, he had reason to hope, that this 
man Jones was not going to switch on the lights. In that case he 
could afford to wait until the second chauffeur v-ent out again, or 
upstairs to his room. He had no particular wish to be found 
there. It might—well, it might look disagreeably like spying. 
It would at any rate give him an uncomfortable moment. And 
he preferred life’s being so ordered that it brought him as few 
uncomfortable moments as possible. 
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Yet a distressing small tingle spread through his body a 
moment later as he heard the bark of a motor horn. It was neither 
loud nor Jong. It took on, in fact, a touch of the confidential, of 
the clandestine, in its tempered briefness. And it came obviously 
from a car just outside the closed garage. 

Wyckoff was conscious of his second chauffeur’s movements 
as Jones stepped to the sliding door and pushed it open. At 
almost the same moment the car’s headlights were switched off 
so that the watching man could discern only the gray outline of 
the Durelia roadster as it crept in through the gray rectangle of 
light. It stopped and moved on again and stopped altogether. 
Then the engine was switched off and the utter silence hung 
oppressive. 

Wyckoff could see the moving silhouette of his servant as 
the latter stepped, oddly deliberate, to the side of the car. 
Quite as distinctly he could make out the silhouette of the 
woman now standing on that car’s running board. It was his 
daughter. 

He was bewildered by a throaty little sound that came from 
her, a sound that impressed him as something half-way between 
a sigh and a coo, as tremulous as a pigeon’s. Then his momentary 
small bewilderment was swallowed up by a new astonishment, 


And 
you ve no hand in it!" said 
the chauffeur to Tyssen. 
**Get out of here before I 
break you over my knee.” 


' “This is my affair. 


mountainous and overwhelming. For the man 
called Jones had raised his arms to the woman 
waiting on the running-board and the figure 
poised there had reached out a pair of answer- 
ing arms, so that the two silhouettes merged 
and melted into one and stood interlocked. 
r They remained that way, clasped hungrily to- 
gether, without speaking, without moving, 
for what seemed a vast stretch of time to the 
wheezing watcher in the deeper shadow of the 
garage end. They remained clinging to each 
other, with that repeated pigeon coo of 
tremulous contentment, until a step sounded 
on the gravel at the garage door. Then the interlocking shadows 
separated and moved still farther apart at the slightly high- 
pitched call of a man who stepped quickly in through the door 
shadow. 

It was Tyssen. He padded along the wall for a moment as if 
exploring for a light switch. Then with his repeated thin cry of 
exasperation he struck a match. The mounting flame brought 
the three intent faces out of the darkness, a floating triangle of 
challenge and counter-challenge. 

“T thought so!”’ cried the newcomer at last, with his stifled note 
of triumph. jf 

“So you’re spying again, Noel?” remarked the woman, with 
singular quietness. 

“Somebody needs to be spying when (Continued on page 128) 
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By Frazier Hunt 


OUSIN ERNIE’S 
in My Old Home Town 


HEN Cousin Ernie, who lives eight miles west of my 
little home town, heard I was back from Europe on 
a visit he asked me out to the farm for a day or two. 
Cousin Ernie and I are just about the same age and 
were brought up together. 

“Suppose you're tired listenin’ to radios, aren’t you?” he 
questioned. 

“No, I’ve never even heard one,” I admitted. 

“Never heard a radio! And you been clean around the world! 
Well, you folks are coming right out tonight then. I just got a 
new outfit that I made myself and it’s a bird. Only cost me one 
hundred and sixty-seven dollars. We’ll start in an hour.” 

So at six o’clock all of us climbed into Ernie’s sedan and whizzed 
out from town on an eighteen foot wide state paved road. 

“Little different from the old days, Ernie,” I remarked. 
“Remember when we used to trot old Nell through the mud roads 
out to the farm? Took us an hour or so then.” 

Ernie chuckled. ‘Funny, wasn’t it? And one day last week 
when I was in a hurry I drove out in twelve minutes—and it’s 
just under eight miles.” 

I shook my head in silent admiration and then turned and 
watched the once familiar and still beloved country scenery slip 
by “‘like greased lightning,” as we used to say as kids. It seemed 
hardly a minute until we turned in at the farm gate and letting 
the rest of the family out, drove the sedan into the shed where 
Ernie’s ‘‘sparking” buggy had stood so long. 

Cousin Minnie had supper ready for us by the time we had 
made the rounds of the barns and hog-pens and cattle yards. And 
it was a right nice supper too—cold sliced ham, from the village 
restaurant, and a crisp lettuce and tomato salad, and scalloped 
potatoes, deviled eggs (please pass ’em again, Minnie) and peaches 
and cream and cake; and hot rolls that Cousin Minnie had hastily 
heated in the oven of her oil stove. 

Cousin Minnie, along with some millions of other country 
housewives, had finally got wise. She was no longer breaking her 
back churning butter, baking bread, hoeing gardens and doing 
the hundred and one small and exacting tasks that made farmers’ 
wives of a generation ago bent and tired and hopeless at 
forty. She had broken the chains that for millions of years had 
bound the women of the world to the soil and the hut. And, if 
you please, she could play Mah Jong and talk clubs and college 
sororities. 

When we'd finished we moved in a body to the sitting room. On 
a table against the wall It stood—the $167. I wouldn’t have 
touched it for a thousand. It looked like some sort of an infernal 
death machine—and huddled against it, with wires running into 
it, was the faithful old cabinet phonograph of sacred memory. 

“Why the phonograph, Ernie?’’ I questioned. 

“Oh, I’ve turned it into a loud speaker—usin’ the sounding 
board. Works fine.” 

Then—no doubt with the same sang-froid as the Sing Sing 
executioner approaches the switchboard for the death chair— 
Ernie boldly stepped to the black box; slipped on a head-gear and 
started turning the knobs that stuck out of the box. 

“Z-2-2-2! Wh-e-e-e! F-f-f-fl Click-k-k! ... will 
be the next number. This is WOS titking eta. 

Ernie turned and whispered, “WOS is Jefferson City, 
Missouri.” 

“The State Penitentiary?” I wise-cracked back. 

Then out of the discarded phonograph came the sound of a 
band—a jazz band—a very, very bad jazz band. They were 
plaving a Missouri rendition of ““Mama Love Papa.” 

They played it, too. They wrestled with it; they fought it 
tooth and nail; and finally they conquered. 

“What are they in for—life?”’ I whispered, nodding towards the 
black-magic box. 

Ernie smiled. But it wasn’t a light-hearted smile. Running 
a radio these days is not a smiling matter; it is a deep and 
serious 
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‘Guess we might as well try something else,” Ernie suggested, 
cranking it up with both hands. 

“Siz-2-2! Whe-e-e! Biz-z-2! Well, good evening, folks. This 
is W O C—Davenport, Iowa . . 

“That’s the Palmer School of Chiropractic,” Ernie explained 
in a low tone. 

A deep-throated, commanding voice blazed on from the inno- 
cent old phonograph. ‘And we’ve an unusually fine program for 
you this evening, friends. But before we start I want to thank all 
you friends who have been writing in about our concerts. I 
especially want to thank Master Frank Cronant of Alexis, 
Illinois—are you listening this evening, Frank?—and also Mrs. 
Stiles of Madison, Wisconsin, and Mrs. George Reading of Little 
Rock, Arkansas. And now Mr. Francis Adams of Monmouth, 
Illinois, is going to favor us with a baritone solo—Miss Georgia 
Morris accompanying. This is WOC, Davenport, Iowa, 
broadcasting.” 

Ernie and I and our families sat silently on. When the visiting 
baritone was half-way through I turned to Ernie and allowed 
that they ought to have this volunteer singer with the brother 
convicts at the Jefferson City penitentiary. But I didn’t get it over. 

So we sat tight and listened to the Palmer School of Chiro- 
practic. The announcer hardly needed a radio—on a still day 
his voice could have easily carried through twenty miles of corn 
fields. Once in a while Ernie would crank up his machine and 
then we’d get the boys at Jefferson City; then often we caught 
W O.A W—which Ernie tipped me was the headquarters of the 
Modern Woodmen of the World. For five straight minutes we 
listened to the Algonia Quintet, invited over special from their 
daily tasks at Algonia, Iowa, to sing religious songs, interspiced 
with some witty numbers; but finally it buzzed and whistled and 
sizzed a couple of times and we safely got back to the Chiro- 
practic boys at Davenport, Iowa. 

“Davenport sort of dominates the field tonight,” Ernie finally 
admitted after W O.C had broken up a dozen attempts at bring- 
ing in long range music. But Ernie was not to be beaten. He’d 
put on his halter and fool around with the knobs and then sud- 
denly out from the old phonograph would float strains of music so 
delicate and lovely that you would lean forw ard in your chair and 
wonder what black magic this was. Maybe it would be a far- 
away soprano, and the beautiful notes would come and go as 
mysteriously as the song of a bird in blossom time suddenly 
breaks the morning silence; and then there was silence again. Or 
possibly it would be some really fine orchestra from the other end 
of America—from WSB at Atlanta, Georgia, or WFAA at 
Dallas, Texas, or maybe from near- -by Chicago. 

And once we caught the sweet strains of a violin played by 
some master’s hand in New York—a thousand miles away. It 
was rare and beautiful—and impossible. For a second I forgot 
all the tiresome stuff I’d listened to. I am sure I had to blink 
back tears from my eyes. 

And then Davenport—fifty miles away—broke in again and 
my violin was gone and I was listening to the rattle and bang of a 
cheap hotel band. 

“Too much static in the air tonight,” Ernie surmised. 

“Tt’s a shame, too, when they’ve never heard one before,”’ 
Cousin Minnie said. Then she went on in a half hurt way: “Of 
course, it couldn’t mean much to you anyway when you’ve seen 
so much around the world. But it means a lot to us out here in 
the country. And you know sometimes it’s just too wonderful. 
Lots of times I turn it on for the eleven o'clock concerts in the 
morning while I’m doing up my housework. It does help.” 

I was thoroughly ashamed of myself. I wanted to put mv 
arms around these dear folks and tell them they were the happiest 
—and the wisest—people I knew in the world; and that I was all 
wrong about a lot of things—like radios and gentle people and 
my own country. 

It’s easy enough to smile and laugh and make humorous re- 
marks about country people, but after all they are the people who 
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Frazier Hunt and his son Bos with some of Bos’s friends in far-away Tokio. 


are doing so much towards making a brand-new America. The 
world is coming to them—in newspapers and magazines, rural 
free deliveries, phonographs and moving pictures, community 
houses and golf clubs and libraries—and the magic radio. In 
turn, they are going to the world in millions of motor-cars over 
aew paved roads that lead to new breadths of knowledge and 
understanding and happiness. Their sons and daughters are no 
longer learning the “three R’s’”’ in inadequate little red school- 
houses, but in fine new consolidated: schools and then in colleges 
and universities. Tractors and modern machinery are giving 
them leisure from farm toil; distance and time are no more; they 
have become a part of the New America. 


They have gone far towards breaking the slavery of the 
land; soon they can love the soil for the beauty and health and 
freedom that it gives her sons and daughters. And it will 
not be the pathetic love of the backward, ignorant, food- 
hungry, land-hungry, liberty-hungry European peasants, but 
the full, free love of wise and educated and genuinely free men 
and women. 

America is making a new world—and the magic radio that soon 
will bring all the finest and most beautiful of musical art to ten 
million homes is only a part of it. 

I'd like to see anybody laugh at the radio Cousin Ernie will 
have ten years from now. a 
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A Story of the 


Gentle Art of 
Getting Something 


for Nothing 


T BEING the noon hour, when the 


denizens of the Ghetto are always 

busy eating, it happened that the 

street was almost entirely deserted. 
The girl was walking along the side- 
walk, looking neither to right nor left. 
Young Lubarsky was driving his flashy 
runabout at a fairly lively speed and 
in passing the girl observed that she was 
pretty. Whereupon he turned his head 
to look at her—an eminently proper pro- 
ceeding on the part of a young man at all 
times excepting when driving an auto- 
mobile. And that was how it happened. 

Naftal, the elderly delicatessen store 
keeper, was crossing the street directly 
in the path of the oncoming car. His 
arms were filled with bulky packages and 
he did not see the runabout approach- 
ing. It was just at this point that 
Lapidowitz, emerging from Milken’s 
Café, became a spectator. 

It was all over before Lapidowitz could 
raise his voice to utter a cry of warning. 
The car had passed, with young 
Lubarsky still looking backward at the 
pretty girl. And Naftal had come toa 
stop and was looking down at the calf 
of his leg, wondering what had rubbed 
against it. Lapidowitz ran toward him 
and seized him by the arm. 

“Ain’t you hurt?” he asked. 

“Who? Me?” said Naftal. “No. 
Why should I be hurt?” 

“Didn’t the auto hit you?” persisted 
Lapidowitz. “I seen it all. That was 
Lubarsky whose father got the big 
coal-yard down by the river. You 
could sue for big damages because he 
wasn’t looking where he was going.” 

“Demages!” exclaimed Naftal. He 
glanced swiftly about him. There 
was no one in sight who seemed to be 
paying the slightest attention to him. 
The packages slipped from his arms. 

“Ouch! I’m hurt!” he cried, and 
sank slowly and carefully to the street. 

“That’s right!” said Lapidowitz, and raising his voice, 
“Murderer!” he cried. ‘Come back here!” 

Lubarsky heard this cry and turning his head beheld a man 
sitting in the middle of the street, in the very spot that his car 
had passed a moment before, with another person bending 
solicitously over him. He brought his car to a quick stop and 
ran back. 

“‘What’s the matter?” he asked breathlessly. ‘Did I hit him?” 

“That’s a fine question to ask,” said Lapidowitz. “It’s 
a wonder you didn’t kill him. I betch he’s got injuries 
inside of him besides a broken leg and maybe a fractured 
skull.” Naftal was swaying to and fro and moaning like one 
in agony. 

“T’ll run the car back and take him to a hospital.” 

“You won’t do nothing of the kind,” said Lapidowitz. “You 
better get away quick before I call a policeman. I’ll take him 
into Milken’s by myself and I’ll get a doctor for him.” 

The young man, unsuspecting, looked on while Lapidowitz 
helped the elderly man to his feet and led him toward the café. 
Naftal leaned heavily upon his guide and dragged both his legs 
as if they had been broken. The young man picked up the fallen 
packages and carried them to the door of the coffee-house. 
Lapidowitz propped his burden against the door of the café and 
took a packages from Lubarsky’s hands. 


“Demages!" exclaimed Naftal 
to Lapidowitz. “Ouch! I'm 
hurt!" he cried and sank slowly 
and carefully to the street. 
HACC 


“You better take my advice and get away,” he said. “We 
know where to find you if we want you.” 

“All right,” said Lubarsky. “I’m awfully sorry. I didn’t 
know I hit him. I hope he ain’t hurt bad.” And he returned to 
his car without observing that Naftal had opened the door and 
entered the café by himself. Nor was he aware that, once inside 
the coffee-house, Naftal lighted a cigar, seated himself at a table 
and picked up the bill of fare. 

“Now,” said Lapidowitz, “I guess I better get a doctor.” 

“What do I want a doctor for? What I want is a lawyer.” 

“A doctor makes the case better,” explained Lapidowitz. 
“Maybe you better go home and go to bed and wrap things 
around you. Then you send for your doctor and tell him you 
got pains all over you. I’ll get a lawyer. Leave that to me.” 

“You got a pretty good head,” said Naftal. “How much 
demages do you think I ought to get? The delicatessen business 
ain’t going so good these days. The health inspectors is always 
butting in.” 

“Say, with that big coal-yard and all the tenement houses 
what that boy’s father has got, you’d let him off cheap for 
fifty thousand dollars,” answered Lapidowitz. 

Naftal nodded. “Even a thousand dollars in real cash,” 
he said, “‘wouldn’t be so bad. You better go and see Rosenthal. 
He’s a nifty lawyer what don’t ask too many questions.” 
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James Montgomery Flagg 


would you have, sitting there looking 
so healthy?” 

Naftal grinned. ‘Don’t worry,” he 
said without looking up from his cards. 
“My daughter looked out of the window 
when you rang the bell and told me it 
was a tall man with a black beard what 
looked like a bum. If she said it was 
somebody respectable I would hop right 
into bed. I got everything ready.” 

“What is all the fuss about?” asked 
the girl, with tiny wrinkles knitting her 
brows. ‘Papa isn’t hurt a bit. Why 
does he have to stay in the house?” 

“Lady,” said Lapidowitz with a 
smirk, ‘‘when you get older you will find 
out that fifty thousand dollars is fifty 
thousand dollars. If your papa sticks 
to me he got a fine chance to collect.” 

“There’s the bell!’’ cried Naftal sud- 
denly. ‘Quick, Elsie, and see who it is.” 

The girl hastened to the window and 
peered out. “It’s a young man,” she 
said. ‘He looks kind of nice. He got 
good clothes.” 

“Young Lubarsky, I bet!” exclaimed 
Lapidowitz. 

Naftal, with remarkable alacrity for a 
man of his age, skipped blithely from 
the room. “Tell him I’m in bed with 
terrible pains and can’t see nobody.” 

It was young Lubarsky who entered 
the parlor. He looked at Lapidowitz, 
looked at the girl, looked at the ceiling 
and then at the girl again. 

“My name is Moe Lubarsky,” he 
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“My stomach is empty,” said Lapidowitz, looking the other 
full in the eye. ‘And I’m doing you favors.” 

“Oh,” said Naftal, “I guess the price of a meal won’t break 
me. Hey! Waiter!” 


Rosenthal, the lawyer, leaned far back in his chair, his hands 
clasped behind his head, one eye closed and the other narrowly 
surveying Lapidowitz. 

“Young Lubarsky, eh? And you’re willing to swear that he 
wasn’t looking where he was going and that the car knocked Mr. 
Naftal down? Well, it looks to me like a pretty good case. But 
where do you come in? You understand, don’t you?” 

“I’m the only one what seen it all,” said Lapidowitz with a 
grin, “‘and I guess I should come in pretty good. Everything 
depends on what I say and what I say depends on how I come in.” 

“How about twenty-five percent?” asked the lawyer. 

“T guess that’s all right,” said Lapidowitz. ‘Could you let 
me have ten dollars on account? I got my rent to pay.” 

The lawyer smiled. ‘‘Here’s two dollars,” he said. 

When Lapidowitz called upon Naftal that evening he found 
him playing solitaire in his parlor while a slender, good-looking 
girl stood beside him, watching his play. 

“You’re a nice one,” exclaimed the Schnorrer. “Supposing 
young Lubarsky or his father came in. What kind of a case 


your—Mr. Naftal.”’ 

“T’m Miss Naftal,” said the girl. 
“You mean my father.” 

“T guess so,” he said with a grin. 
“T never suspected he had a daughter 
like—well, anyway, I just came around 
to see how he’s getting along.” 

“Very bad,” burst in Lapidowitz. 
“Maybe even now he’s having another 
fit. He can’t see nobody.” 

“That’s too bad,” said the young man. “I had no idea he was 
badly hurt. Is there anything I can do for him?” He directed 
his question toward the girl, who was looking at Lapidowitz with 
a questioning frown. But Lapidowitz answered: 

“No. We’re all much obliged. The whole business is in the 
hands of Mr. Naftal’s lawyer.” 

The young man looked bewildered. ‘Lawyer? What’s a 
lawyer got to do with it?” he asked. 4 

“With murder and running down people on the street and 
breaking their bones, lawyers is much better as tailors or shoe- 
makers,” replied Lapidowitz sarcastically. 

“T see,” said young Lubarsky. ‘‘Well. I guess there’s no use 
my hanging around here.” 

The girl accompanied him to the door while Lapidowitz 
entered Naftal’s bedroom, where that individual sat upright in 
bed smoking a cigar. 

The Yiddish newspapers carried the next day an account of 
Naftal’s lawsuit against Moe Lubarsky for $50,000 damages. 
They told how the young man had deliberately run down the 
elderly delicatessen store keeper in broad daylight and how 
Naftal was now confined to his bed as the result of his injuries. 
The sympathies of the Ghetto were with the complainant. 

Lapidowitz, as the solitary witness in the case, found his im- 
portance growing with every hour. Within the next Log days 
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he was asked by all his acquaintances to tell the story over and 
over again. The story kept improving until finally Lapidowitz 
felt that he had worked the narrative into proper shape and after 
that it became standardized, so to speak. 

On the fourth dav after the occurrence Lapidowitz, upon 
entering Milken’s Café, beheld an old acquaintance sitting at a 
table. It was a young man of rather pleasing appearance, 
shabbily dressed and strikingly pale. The most noticeable feature 
of his face was a glass eye which kept slowly revolving. 

“Hello, Sam, I thought you was in prison.” 

The young man grinned and shook his head. “My name’s 
Jake. Don’t you remember last time I saw you you were 
always calling me Sam and I told you my name was Jake?” 

“No, I don’t remember,” replied Lapidowitz. “Anyway, the 
last time I seen you was with a policeman holding onto your 
collar. And you owed me twenty dollars. So I’m just asking 
you, Sam—or Jake—when did you get out of jail?” 

“Oh, that was long ago!” said the young man. ‘They found 
it was all a mistake and let me go. But I’ve been sick and 
now that my good luck has come I thought I’d look up some 
of my old friends. Is it twenty dollars I owe you?” 

“No, it’s exactly nineteen dollars and eighty cents.” 

“We'll call it an even twenty, then,” Jake went on. “You 
know, my uncle died and left me a hundred thousand dollars and 
in a few days I’ll be on easy street. It’s just a matter of the 
lawyers fixing up the estate. But what’s this I’m hearing about 
you being a witness? That’s just great. D’ye know, Lapido- 
witz, I always was proud of you. How did it all happen?” 

In a few moments the Schnorrer found himself reciting his 
perfected story for perhaps the twentieth time. Jake seemed 
insatiable for details. 

“Come outside and show me just how it happened,” he said. 

Lapidowitz with great enthusiasm recounted the entire story, 
pointing out to his companion the exact location of the automo- 
bile and its unfortunate victim. When finally Jake had grasped 
the details, he shook Lapidowitz warmly by the hand and 
promised to pay him his twenty dollars within a few days. 

The case of Naftal versus Lubarsky had been placed upon the 
court «alendar and there, Lapidowitz learned one day, it might 
rest f6ffwo-or three years. Which did not suit the Schnorrer 
at all.~Meney in the distant future meant-absolutely nothing 
to him. He. was interested only in the immediate present. He 
called upon. Naftal. 

“Look here,”’ he said, “I ain’t the kind of man what wants to be 
a hog.- ‘Yeu’re going to collect fifty thousand dollars from 
Lubarsky. Rosenthal says I’m going to get twenty-five per- 
cent of it. That’s twelve thousand five hundred dollars. Now, 
I’m alk alone in the world and don’t need so much money. I'll 
tell you what I’ll do. Give me five thousand dollars cash and you 
can keep-all the money you get from Lubarsky.” 

Naftal.grinned. “If I had five thousand dollars in the world,” 
he said, “d’ye think I’d be suing Lubarsky? Don’t be meshuga.” 

“But look,” explained Lapidowitz, “even supposing it’s a 
gamble, ain’t it better to get me out of it now instead of giving 
me so much money when the case is settled? I could put my 
affidavit in writing so you would be sure of it.” 

“Not a cent,” said Naftal. “Maybe a dollar or a dollar anda 
half—but fifty dollars or a thousand dollars, I just ain’t got it.” 

Lapidowitz rose. “Maybe,” he said, ‘““my memory ain’t as good 
as it used to be. Maybe the auto didn’t hurt you as much as you 
think. Maybe if I talked it over with Lubarsky’s father I might 
remember some things that you would rather have me forget.” 

“You just remember what you please and forget what you 
please. But till the case is settled you don’t get nothing by me.” 

Lapidowitz went to Milken’s Café, drank half a dozen glasses 
of slivovitz and pondered deeply over the matter. The longer he 
pondered the less real and tangible did his twenty-five percent 
appear and the more alluring grew the prospect of cash in hand. 

“I guess it’s the only way,” he said. And he called upon 
Lubarsky, the wealthy coal-dealer. To his amazement, he be- 
held his glass-eyed acquaintance, Jake, coming out of Lubarsky’s. 

“What are you doing in there?” he asked suspiciously. 

“Oh; Lubarsky’s an old-friend of mine!” replied-Jake-with a 
grin. “I was just asking him for some advice about -how to 
invest my money.” 

“Wait here for me,” said Lapidowitz. “I won’t be long inside 
and then we’ll go to Milken’s.”’ 

“All right,” said Jake. “I'll wait.” 

True to his word, Lapidowitz did not remain long in Lubarsky’s. 


Lapidowitz Witnesses 


He found the coal merchant reading a newspaper in his 
parlor. 

“Mr. Lubarsky, Naftal got a strong case against your son. 
Maybe he will get fifty thousand dollars out of you. I’m the 
only witness. Now I got two kinds of amemory. One is for and 
one is against. D’ye want to talk business or don’t you?” 

Lubarsky looked up. ‘No, you bum,” he said. “I don’t. 
I had a man what just left here a minute ago what saw the whole 
thing. He said Naftal wasn’t hurt a bit. He says you’re a liar. 
You don’t get a cent out of me. Neither does Naftal. And if 
you don’t get out of here in a hurry, I’ll kick you out.” 

With bitterness in his heart, Lapidowitz left the house. He 
realized instantly that Jake had “double-crossed” him. And when 
he reached the street, he found that Jake had disappeared. 

“The dirty loafer!” he exclaimed. ‘The gonifl” 


“What’s the matter with you?” asked Milken, leaning with 
his knuckles upon Lapidowitz’s table. 

“Milken,” said Lapidowitz solemnly, ‘Show can a man be such 
a terrible gonif like some people are?” 

“You ought to know,” replied Milken. ‘When it comes to 
gonifs I guess you’re an expert. But over there a man is sitting 
who’s been asking for you already twice today.” 

Lapidowitz turned and beheld a red-faced, corpulent individual 
whom he vaguely remembered having seen in the neighborhood 
before. He approached him somewhat reluctantly. 

“Do you want to see me?” he asked suspiciously. 

The man surveyed him from head to foot. “I guess you’re the 
guy I want. Where’s that fellow Sam you’ve been talking to?” 

As his questioner thrust his hands into his pocket and leaned 
back in his chair Lapidowitz, with a shivér that traveled 
up and down his spine, beheld a gilt badge pinned upon the 
man’s vest. 

“A detective!” he exclaimed. “Idon’tknowany Sam. But if 
you mean a fellow what calls himself Jake, I don’t know where he 
is. And if I did I’d like to give him a punch in the nose.” 

The detective grinned. “Come, now,” he said, “‘tell me all you 
know about him. He escaped from jail and if anyone tries to keep 
him from going back he’ll get into trouble.” 

“Sure! I'll tell you. Could you tell me please when he got out 
of jail?” The detective told him. It was two days after the 
famousauto accident. And Lapidowitz’s heart expanded with joy. 

“The dirty bum!” he cried. ‘Say, mister, I’ll go all over the 
city with you to help you lock him up. _ He’s a crook.” 

Lapidowitz’s information was not very helpful to the detective. 

“Just keep your eyes open,” he said in parting, “and if you see 
him turn him over to the first cop.” 

Lapidowitz hastened to Naftal’s. He himself opened the door. 

“You should be careful,” said Lapidowitz. ‘Supposing it was 
old man Lubarsky what came.” Slam! The door was shut in 
his face. ‘Loafer!’ cried the Schnorrer. “T’ll fix you for that! 
I’m through with a gonif like you. I’m going to tell Lubarsky 
that you’re trying to swindle him out of fifty thousand dollars!” 

He hastened to the coal-dealer’s house. He found Lubarsky 
walking excitedly to and fro in his parlor. “Mr. Lubarsky,” he 
said, “I come to tell you the whole truth. The man who told you 
Naftal wasn’t hurt didn’t see the thing at all. He didn’t get out 
of jail until two days after it happened. He’s just a gonif what 
the police are looking for.” 

Lubarsky came to a standstill and glared. “Well?” 

“T’m the only one what saw it,” Lapidowitz went on, “and I 
come here to tell you the whole truth even if you don’t give me 
more than a hundred dollars or fifty because I know you’re a 
liberal man.” 

“Well?” repeated Lubarsky. 

‘“‘Naftal wasn’t hurt at all. And I can prove it.” 

“T’m sorry that he wasn’t killed,” exclaimed Lubarsky with a 
snort of rage. “And you too, you bum. Because if you’d both 
been killed my boy wouldn’t have run off this afternoon and 
married the daughter of the gonif.” 

“Married his daughter!’ cried Lapidowitz, aghast. Lubarsky 
seized the Schnorrer by the collar and thrust him forcibly out. 
And Lapidowitz was too dumfounded to utter a protest. 

For nearly two hours he had been sitting motionless at a table 
in Milken’s Café, an untasted glass of s/ivovitz before him. 

- “What’s the matter with you, anyway?” asked Milken. “You 
look like a owl what got drowned.” 

“Milken,” said Lapidowitz with a sad shake of his head, “‘it’s 
a world of gonifs!”’ 


“Lapidowitz’s Baby,” is the title of Bruno Lessing’s joyous contribution 


to the August issue—a story in which hearts are trumps and the Joker high 
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Cosmopolitan for July, 1924 


nothing 
else tastes 
good 


Luncheon time. You need to be 
refreshed, replenished, ready to go back 
to a real afternoon’s work. 

The heavy meal does not appeal to 
you at that time. It is not just what 
your appetite requires. But Campbell's 
Vegetable Soup is! 

Supper time. You've already had 
the big meal of the day. Youare hungry, 
but a meal with a number of different 
dishes is too much. Then you appreciate 
that Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is just 
the kind of meal you most want! 

Delicious and tempting flavor! 
Hearty, substantial, nourishing FOOD! 
This is the combination that makes 
Campbell's Vegetable Soup so popular 
for these meals as well as so delightful 
with dinner! 


What's the secret of my vigor 
Which, like me, gets a sg bigger? 
Campbell’ s daily for my lunch 

Gives me all this health and punch! 
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regular labaratory of human monsters and 
fools. Coralie has most of the men—ablaze 


as you say. Among her many suitors there 
is an awful bounder, young Tom Forshay. 
He’s given up what little business he had to 
follow her round. She teases him frantic. 
She’ll bankrupt him in mind and money; not 
that he has much of either to lose.” 

“Tom Forshay! Yes, that’s the name. He 
was here with her.” 

“‘Here—with her?” 

“Well, he was after her. I had to threaten 
to snip his hands off to release her.” 

“He attacked her! He has a dangerous 
temper. Why, a man who would—why, he 
ought to be lynched!” 

“Tf they start to lynching the men, they 
ought to lynch the women too—neither or 
both—if either is to blame.” 

“Martin, you’ve gone mad!” 

“Coralie realizes that it was largely her 
fault. She’s a good sport, I imagine.” 

“Risky being a good sport—for a girl.” 

“Tsn’t everything a risk? Doing nothing is 
riskiest of all. But the real, real fault, my dear 
Fay, is with nature, the sunlight. We are 
hardly more free than the house-flies.” 

“How disgusting!” 

“Nothing is disgusting to science except 
falsehood and ignorance, and cowardice or 
hostility in the presence of truth. I like to 
experiment and see what happens. So does 
Coralie. She’s a little worker in the laboratory 
of life.” 

“But she’s so young, so rash, so impetuous, 
and one misstep may mean a wrecked life, 
shame, ruin. That doesn’t happen in your 
animal world, does it?” 

“Not so far as 1 know. The animals seem 
to be pleasantly devoid of remorse, modesty, 
scandal and newspapers.” 

Mrs. Crosby was womanishly indifferent to 
generalities in the presence of a specific case. 

“Coralie isn’t content to drive poor Tom 
Forshay out of what wits he lacks. She’s 
flirting with that cad of a Murison. He has 
already broken the heart and the reputation 
of that silly beauty Miss Angevine who came 
over with us. Coralie knows all that, yet she 
flirts with him. I'd like to smack her. And at 
the same time she keeps that tenor Ronald 
Shirley dangling after her and singing to her. 
He sang to her on the lake the other night till 
he nearly lost his voice. She’s heartless as well 
as reckless. And she finds time to keep half 
a dozen other young lizards at the hotel guess- 
ing. And she gets letters from half a dozen 
men. I think she’s engaged to at least four of 
them. Can you imagine such a little beast 
as she is—and such a darling, too.” 

To her amazement Gloade laughed. “How 
like! Darwin would love Coralie for proving 
his theory of natural selection by female 
decision. Coralie is a triumph of animal 
instinct.” 

“That’s a pretty explanation.” 

“Tt’s not an explanation—it’s just a descrip- 
tion. Science can’t explain anything. It is a 
mere reporter.” 

“Don’t mention reporters! There’ll be a 
gang of them after Coralie one of these days. 
She’s headed straight for the head-lines. And 
I don’t know how to keep her out of them.” 

“Have you advised her—warned her?” 

“Yes, with the usual results! My parents 
warned me against Harry Crosby. He was a 
scoundrel and they told me so. So I married 
him—to redeem him. But sometimes I wonder 
if I wasn’t fascinated by his very rascality.” 

“That’s a wise wonder. I imagine that 
scoundrels fascinate women because they are 
so full of life—while what we call virtuous men 
leave women cold because they deny life, fear 
it, economize on it. Nature’s purpose is life!” 

“When I warned Coralie against Murison, 
she went right to him. The next thing I knew 
she was out in the hotel garden with him.” 


The Mating Season 


(Continued from page 55) 


“Women seem to do their best work in a 
garden. It’s like going back to Paradise, 
perhaps.” 

“T saw Fanita Angevine watching them. She 
had murder in her eyes. She’d cheerfully cut 
Coralie’s heart out and eat it in the market- 
place. If Coralie makes the least misstep, 
Fanita will drive her out of decent society.” 

“Then why do you associate with Fanita?” 

“T like to keep her where I can watch her. 
But what can I do to save Coralie from a 
frightful scandal?” 

“T live in a world where nothing is scanda- 
lous, but I’m sure the human jungle is exactly 
like the insect world—with certain obvious 
differences like detachable clothes, telephones, 
outside motor power, respectability and other 
unimportant details. But I believe that your 
niece is simply following the ways of nature. 
She is the young female making her choice 
among her suitors, making them dress up and 
dance before her, finding out which one stimu- 
lates her most. That’s the one she will select 
if she’s let alone, whether he is a brute, a pauper 
or a saint. When outsiders interfere with 
crazy superstitious fancies about virtue and 
religion, I imagine that if they succeed in driv- 
ing away the stimulating lovers, they merely 
destroy romance, make homes dismal] and turn 
a lot of otherwise fruitful mothers and fathers 
into old maids and old bachelors. They may 
be married and respectable and they may have 
a few sad children, but they remain old maids 
and old bachelors to the end of the story.” 

Fay stared at him amazed. “You don’t 
think that a scoundrel like Murison could be 
Coralie’s prcper mate!” 

“How could I tell? Coralie’s the only one 
that can know.” 

“But Murison is not a marrier. 
wrecker, not a home builder.” 

“Then he ought to be destroyed.” 

“But how can I keep him from destroying 
Coralie first?” 

“She’ll take care of that, probably. Did you 
ever notice how safe the females are in all parts 
of the animal world? In some species they are 
big enough to eat the males, but even where 
they are homely little things like wrens and 
New England spinsters, the males are mysteri- 
ously afraid of them—except when the females 
are in an amorous mood themselves, and then 
the males are not responsible. The females 
give off a kind of—er, intoxicating incense at 
the mating season, and I suppose they do 
among us. But we mainly talk about the soft 
look in their eyes, the bloom on their lips, the 
blushes and the hen-like pretense of timidity.” 

“When Coralie is with Murison she looks so 
innocent—so trustful—so credulous—it fright- 
ens me.” 

“Could any girl be as innocent as she looks?” 

“No! They know better but they can go 
just as wrong as if they really were innocent.” 

“Coralie is probably quite as worldly wise 
as Murison. She knows and practises the 
only way to lead him or to display himself. For 
some reason of her own, that vast chaos we call 
nature seems to have decreed that the female 
shall play the part of the fugitive innocent. 
If she isn’t afraid of the male and won’t pre- 
tend to be, he loses the exciting pride of 
frightening her. If she won’t run, he can’t 
pursue. If she won’t surrender, at just the 
right moment, he can’t conquer at just the 
right moment, and there will be no children. 
The modern woman for all her education and 
freedom and equality will have to play the old 
primeval game till men outgrow the need of it.” 

Fay’s eyes were apparently encouraging him 
to go on, but he saw that she was not listening, 
for she broke in: ‘“Murison is a snake! Is it 
true that snakes charm little birds?” 

“Probably not. It’s the little birds that 
charm the poor serpents.” 

At this moment Brearley came in with his 
procession. All looked profoundly bored by 
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the misinformation Brearley had given them. 
Murison was sullen, Fanita brooding and 
Ronald Shirley yawning. 

Fay looked guilty as she saw the others be- 
fore her. She rose quickly and said with as 
much formality as she could muster: “Such 
an interesting talk we’ve had! Won’t you 
come over tonight and tell us more about your 
fascinating theories of insect life?” 

“T never go out— but tonight—I might.” 

“Please do!” said Fay and put into her hand 
the warmth she kept out of her voic:. In her 
eyes there “ig infinitely more than an after- 
noon g' 

When she had gone with her retinue, she tock 
a sunshine of her own with her. Gloade 
startled Parker by demanding abruptly: 

“My evening clothes—where are they?” 

“Safe in camphor, sir—since your last 
lecture.” 

“Hang! Well, get them out and get out as 
much of the camphor as you can.’ 

“Another lecture tonight, sir?” 

““No—yes—perhaps.” 

“But the fish eggs will be eying tonight, sir.” 

“Hang the fish eggs!” 

This stunned Parker, but he turned obedi- 
ently. As he passed the spider-web, he cried 
“Look!” just as the great female pounced upon 
and destroyed the hapless little suitor. Parker 
sighed. “Emma got Claude that time, sir!” 

“So she did! Then perhaps we’d better not 
take those evening clothes out of camphor.” 

“That’s better, sir.” 

“No, it’s worse. Get ’em out!” 

For the first time in years, Gloade heard 
love and adventure whistling outside his heart. 
Like any other male in his vivarium, he felt the 
irresistible signals to don his best feathers and 
go forth a-wooing. 


The walls of the hotel were flooded in a 
moonlight azure tenderly amorous. The win- 
dows glimmered from within with the warm 
fire of huge square-cut amber jewels. As faint 
and as shimmering as their light was the music 
that flowed out from some inner room, a mur- 
mur of strings supporting the tenor who cried 
that his heart was aching for a certain You. 

Couples that had danced together in the 
tight little solitudes they had made for them- 
selves on the crowded floor were now blotted 
together in the cavern of the piazza, where 
they whispered or listened to the song as if it 
voiced their own inarticulate ecstasies. 

As she leaned against one of the pillars of 
the piazza, Coralie Tippet’s slim, half clad 
little body might have been only a part of the 
ornate column and the rail she sat on. The 
moonlight silvered one cheek, one shoulder, one 
arm, one thigh. The rest of her was only to be 
surmised in the shadow. She breathed fast as 
if the music were a perfume, and she made the 
young men hush who besought her for dances. 

When the song was done and the encores that 
followed it, the tenor could not find Coralie, 
though he had been courting her with his 
lyric. Other women whose hearts he had 
stirred as a nightingale thrills a whole forest, 
surrounded him and left Coralie a prey to 
Murison, who came forward as if he ha waited 
his turn. He did not ask Coralie to join the 
crowd already jazzing in the ballroom but 
invited her to dance in the moonlight. It was 
the quickest way of getting her into his arms. 
She entered them with a laugh. 

While he had lurked in wait for her, Fanita 
had found a place where she could see and hear, 
unseen. 

Something about Murison’s expert and suf- 
focating embrace moved Coralie to a wildly 
sweet emotion. She was afraid of him, yet 
afraid to deny herself the exultation he lifted 
her to. Still she stopped dancing, after a few 
steps, and when he continued to hold her in his 
arms, she eeled out of his grasp. 

“Let's go into the garden,” he urged. 
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ef want 


I want hard work to do 


I want a place in a home where there 
are heavy washes of sheets, blankets and 
working clothes, as well as the dainty 
garments of women; where there are 
men who have a lot of badly soiled 
shirts in the wash every week. 

I want a job where children romp 
and play, and get the dirt ground into 
their little rompers, blouses and stock- 
ings, making it almost impossible to get 
them really clean by ordinary washing 
methods. For I will soak them in my 
sudsy water, and bring back to them the 
bright, crisp look they had when new. 
And they will be sweet and wholesome. 


I will make work easier for the 
housewife 


I want to work for the housewife who 
is tired of the task of daily dishwashing. 
I will show her how readily I cut the 
08 with my real naptha, and make 

er dishes streakless and glistening. 

I will show her how easily I brighten 
the painted woodwork, take the spots 
from the rugs, scrub the kitchen floor, 
and leave a sweet-smelling, wholesome 
cleanliness. 


a job in your home 
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I give the mother a chance to smile 


I want her to have more time to 
enjoy the sunshine of her baby’s smile. 
I want to take away from her the hard, 
disagreeable task of washing baby’s 
diapers. I soak them with my soap-and- 
naptha, then with a little rubbing and a 
good rinse, I leave them soft and sooth- 
ing, with never a chance to irritate 
baby’s tender skin. 


I save expense and clean clothes 
thoroughly 
I want to come into your home to cut 
down clothes-expense. I think it is a 
burning shame the way expensive 
clothes are often so quickly ruined by 
the pulling and straining they get from 
raed rubbing. I wash clothes safely. 
My real naptha quickly makes the dirt 
let go by soaking, without harm to the 
fibres of delicate fabrics. 
I want to be your helper in getting 
our family’s wash clean—whether it 
a sheets or shirts or sheerest waists. 
Wherever I work I leave 
Fels-Naptha Cleanliness — 
complete, wholesome 
cleanliness. 


Will you hire me? 
I am a tireless worker. I never shirk. 
Never sleep. Always ready to do your bidding. 
Hire me, and I will never quit the job. 
The longer I work for you the more you will ba 


feel that you cannot get along without me. 403 
Tell your grocer you want me, and I will “top, 
go right to work for you, and prove my extra- ba 


ordinary ability. 
Nothing can take my place! ' 


FELSNAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODO 
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“Tt’ s full of spoony couples. Not a bench 
empty.” 

“My car is waiting outside—the night is 
glorious.” 

“Some other time. I think I'll go to my 
room.” 


“May I come along?” 

The question that made even him stammer 
as he asked it, she answered with the simplicity 
of a child 

“It’s a stuffy little place, and besides our 
talk would disturb Aunt Fay in the next room.” 

“T have a great big room where we’d not dis- 
turb your aunt—or anybody.” 

This also she parried with a bland smile. 

“Auntie and I will come over and have tea 
with you some afternoon.” 

“But I have something very important I 
must ask you tonight.” 

“Ooh! That sounds like a proposal!’ 

“Well—and if it were?” 

“Tt would be—oh, ever and ever so flattering! 
but I’m too young to marry yet. I want to see 
a little of life first.” 

“That’s right. See America first! Let me be 
your guide. Come to my room and we'll plan 
the—the itinerary. Please—please!” 

“A nice thing for me to be seen going into 
your room!” 

“No one would see you. You could go to 
your room, step out on the balcony and walk 
right round to my window.” 

This gave her pause. In the silence he 
thought the whole world would hear his heart 
thumping. But it was not audible even to 
Fanita, who had crept close to the couple with 
fierce hunger for information. She was horri- 
fied to overhear Coralie’s query: 

“Which is your window?” 

“Right overhead. I'll leave you now and 
go to my room and in a few minutes you 
go to yours—the balcony—my window—and 
then—promise?” 

“Well, I might—and then I might not.” 

“Promise!” 

“T’ll see.” 

“T’ll expect you.” 

He fell away from her a little as he heard 
Tom Forshay coming along noisily. Forshay 
glared at Murison and almost as angrily at 
Coralie, when he said: 

“May I have this dance, please?” 

“I’m not dancing tonight—especially not 
with you.” 

“Aw, ’ve apologized. Comeon!” When she 
shook her head, he caught her hand. “Aw, 
come on! Just one!” 

Murison was already so sure of his capture 
that he said, “Miss Tippet doesn’t wish to 
dance with you.” 

Forshay flung him a look like a punch in the 
nose. Coralie, knowing his fighting prompti- 
tude, pleaded: 

“Run along about your business, Tom.” 

“You’re my _ business, Coralie—the only 
business I’ve got. Anyway, I don’t like to see 
you in the company of this ‘a 

“T’ll choose my own company, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“But I do mind. You may not choose me 
but you can’t choose him.” 

“And how will you prevent it?” 

“By beating him to a pulp. That’s how! 
Even you wouldn’t care for him as pulp.” 

Murison blustered, “‘Are you trying to start 
a fight with me?” 

He was jarred by the prompt reply: “Yes!” 

Murison sidestepped. ‘“Haven’t you any 
respect for Miss Tippet?” 

“Too much to let you lay your slimy hands 
on her.” 

Murison choked with rage. ““You—you——’ 

Forshay pleaded. “Go on! Say something! 
So I can slug you! Just once! I beg you!” 


A faint whiff of camphor stung the nostrils. 
It was exhaled by Professor Gloade, who had 
arrived at the hotel and sent in for Fay. He 
would not venture indoors with his fragrant 
vestments. 

He and Fay sauntering the piazzas arrived 
on this scene just in time to see the human 


game-cocks beak to beak and their very hair 
primevally bristling like the hackles of em- 
battled roosters. Fay gasped with fear, but 
Gloade chuckled. 

“How beautifully biological! How eternally 
zoological! Darwin would love it as a proof of 
female selection of the better male.” 

After a moment of ridiculous tableau Tom 
Forshay snarled at Murison: 
anything, eh? Well then, promise you'll never 
speak to Coralie again.” 

“T will not!” 

“Then I'll smash you for that!” 

And he did. Murison flopped across the rail 
like a tossed bolster. Forshay bent over in a 
frenzy and gripped him by the throat. 

Fay and Coralie screamed. It was hard to 
say whether Coralie were screaming with horror 
or with delight. But Fay, not being the female 
in whose name the battle raged, was genuinely 
alarmed. She clutched at Gloade and begged 
him to part them before murder was done. 

The ancient Professor did not look like a man 
to intervene between ferocious athletes, but 
each male has his own weapon. He drew from 
his lapel a long, long hatpin and took from his 
pocket a phial of chloroform that he always 
carried for the sake of a chance encounter with 
some rare specimen. Then he went to Forshay 
and stuck the pin in his side deep enough to 
penetrate even his mania. 

Forshay turned to see who stabbed him, 
and Gloade murmured: “Young man, if you 
don’t let that other young man up, I'll 
impale you and chloroform you and put you 
on a card,” 

Forshay laughed and relaxed his strangle 
hold. Murison slipped to the floor inert, while 
Forshay turned to Coralie as if he were any- 
thing but the victor and implored the little 
witness: “Will you forgive me again?” 

Coralie snified. “I haven’t forgiven you 
the first time yet.” 

“I’m sorry. I’m always wrong!”’ he groaned 
and strode away like another branded Cain. 

Murison was on his feet again, mumbling to 
Coralie. ‘He got the better of me because 
my—my foot slipped.” 

He bowed to Fay, thrust a peculiar look into 
Coralie’s eyes and entered the hotel. 

Fay attempting to console Coralie found her 
restless and evasive. She made haste to escape, 
alleging a desire to go to her own room. She 
was rather impudent about it as she fretted: 
“T wish everybody would stop trying to save 
me. If I can’t save myself, I’ll take the con- 
sequences. I’ll settle down when I’m old, but 
just now—excuse me, please.” And she was 
gone. 

Fay thanked Gloade for saving Murison’s 
life, but he said: ‘When man interferes with 
the tides of nature, he’s apt to regret it.” 

“Your bloodthirst astounds me. Do you 
want me to stand by and let that child go to 
ruin?” 

“Not if you can devise any scheme that 
won’t drive her to it.” 

Their debate was interrupted by the dra- 
matic appearance of Fanita, who staggered out 
from the hotel door and wavered to the rail 
where she clung to a pillar as if about to swoon. 
Fay ran to her, but Fanita brushed her aside, 
hysterically sobbing: 

“Save your sympathy for your niece. She 
has gone to Murison’s room. heard her 
promise to meet him at his window right over- 
head. And I told the house detective. He’ll 
arrive in time to prevent any damage.” 

She was laughing insanely while Fay wrung 
her hands and regretted urging Gloade to pre- 
vent Forshay from killing Murison. When she 
turned to Gloade for help he was gone— 
vanished. 

He had in fact shinned up one of the dark 
pillars of the piazza, clutched a vine and 
clambered over the roof with the unsuspected 
skill and strength of a butterfly hunter. 

He found Murison’s window open and man- 
aged to get the screen up and climb in. He 
was ready for anything but the emptiness of 
the room. 

In a moment the door trembled under the 
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loud pounding of the house detective, demand- 
ing instant entrance. 

Gloade opened the door and began to | 
about the room in pursuit of a blundering night 
beetle which he captured while the detective’s 
fat face sagged. Gloade explained his wonder. 
ful find--a rare specimen, indeed. The de- 
tective afterward disgustedly reported the 
bug’s scientific name as “‘balalla-baloolup.” 

Gloade was as much mystified as the de- 
tective, but he went down to the piazza by the 
stairway and found Fanita at the height of her 
onset. Forshay had been recalled by her noise 
~rg he was scarlet with a lust for Murison’s 
life. 

Gloade appeared in time to check him from 
going up to Murison’s room. While he was 
announcing that Murison was not to be found, 
Fay returned from a dash to Coralie’s room, 
She was not to be found, either. 

Fanita laughed insanely at this. 

“They’ve run off together. And the little 
fool can’t even marry him. He has a wife and 
three children.” 

This news was a thunderbolt. Fay and 
Gloade and Forshay hung stupefied till the 
racket of an automobile starting up and speed- 
ing off stirred Forshay to action. He darted 
away and Fay tried to galvanize Gloade. 

“There they go, Martin; for Heaven’s sake 
run, catch them.” 

“You flatter me,” said Gloade. 
climber, not an aviator.” 

“But won’t you try to find Coralie?” Fay 


wept. 

AShe'll have to find herself. That’s what 
she’s trying to do. Let her alone.” 

‘But he’s married and she didn’t know it.” 

“Neither did nature.” 

“He just called to her and she forgot every- 
thing else and went!’ 

“Tt wasn’t Murison that called her.” 

“Who was it, then?” 

“I don’t know. Nobody does. Nobody 
knows what gravity is—or the power of the 
moon that makes tidal waves—or what makes 
cyclones—or Junes—or passions. We don’t 
know. We can only look on and wonder.” 

“‘And suffer.” 

“That’s all. Good night. I’m going back to 
my nice insects. They don’t make so much 
fuss over a mere elopement.” 

“Don’t be heartless, Martin.” 

“T’m not heartless. I’m just helpless, useless. 
You’d better go to bed and rest up for tomor- 
row’s newspapers. Good night, you poor 
thing!” 


“T’m a porch 


Over the garden a few moths prowled with 
stealth in their wings. The flowers had their 
silken hoods drawn down about their bent 
heads. What colors were exposed to the all- 
enveloping moonlight were transmuted to the 
mere ghosts of color; the scarlet was but a 
faintly remembered crimson, the purple a for- 
getfulness, a blue blur, the greens and yellows, 
vermilions and whites were all subdued to the 
general indigo. The night was a vat of azure 
dye wherein everything swam, smothered. 

And now as at high noon, a girl moved dimly 
among the paths, a wraith almost transparent, 
floating like a traveling wisp of vapor. She 
moved slowly until she saw the ghost of a man 
following. Then fright seized her and she 
hurried to lose herself in the black shelter of 
the pergola. 

The girl was again Coralie, but the man was 
Murison now. 

She was afraid anew, but not now with the 
passionate terror of midsummer; now with a 
chill fright of winter. 

Murison followed to the border of the pergola 
and pausing sent a shrill whisper to search for 
the fugitive. 

“Coralie! Coralie! Don’t be afraid. Every- 
body else is over at the hotel.” 

After a while of silence, he lighted a match. 
It revealed first her eyes like the eyes of a 
weasel trapped in a corner. He seized her hand 
as she ran from him and demanded: 

“Why didn’t you come to my room as you 
promised?” 
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SomeTIMES a woman suffers 
actual misery for years because 
of an unattractive complexion. 


Skin defects, not serious in 
themselves, have been known to 
cause such nervous strain as ac- 
tually to affect the general health. 


Yet nearly any woman, if she 
gives her skin the right care, can 
gain a clear, smooth, attractive 
complexion. 


You can rebuild your 
complexion 


Each day your skin is changing; 
old skin dies and new takes its 
place. This new skin you can make 
what you will! Use the right 
treatment daily — and see how 
easy it is to overcome the faults 
that have always troubled you. 


A dull, muddy, sallow com- 
plexion can be transformed into 
one that is clear and full of color. 


Copyright, 1924, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 


A woman is not self-conscious about a beautiful skin. It 
is when her complexion is unattractive, disfigured with 
ugly little defects, that she becomes self-conscious about it 
— awkward, constrained, unnatural. Keep your skin 
clear and smooth by giving it the right care, and see how 
much this will contribute to your peace of mind and 
freedom from self-consciousness. 


Blackheads, blemishes, conspicu- 
ous nose pores can be overcome, 
so that they never reappear. 


You will find the right treat- 
ment for your special type of skin 
in the booklet ‘(A Skin You Love 
to Touch,’”’ which is wrapped 
around every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap today and begin to- 
night the treatment your skin 
needs! The very first time you 
use a Woodbury treatment your 
skin will feel the difference. 


7 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap lasts a month or six 
weeks for regular toilet use, 
including any of the special 
Woodbury treatments. 


Woodbury’s also comes in con- 
venient 3-cake boxes. 


It is easier than most women imagine 
— to gain the charm of a beautiful skin_ 


How tochangea dull, sallow skinto 
one that is clear and full of color — 


Once or twice a week, just before retiring, 
fll your basin full of hot water —almost 
boiling hot. Bend over the top of the basin 
and cover your head and the bowl with a 
heavy bath towel. Steam your face for 
thirty seconds, 

Now lather a hot cloth with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. With this wash your ya 
thoroughly, rubbing the lather well into the 
skin. Then rinse the skin well, first with 
warm water, then with cold, and finish by 
rubbing it for thirty seconds with a piece 
of ice. 

For ten cents—a guest-size set of three 
famous Woodbury skin preparations! 


: THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
: 1607 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
: For the enclosed 10 cents— Please send me a minia- ; 
: ture set of the Woodbury skin preparations, 
containing: 
Atrial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
Asample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
Asample box of W oodbury’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch” : 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew : 
: Jergens Co., Limited, 1607 Sherbrooke St., Perth, : 
: Ontario. English Agents: H. C. Quelch & Co.,4 : 
; Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. : 
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“T never promised. I said perhaps. I never 
meant to come.’ 

“Why should you fool me?” 

“Because you tried to make a fool of me. 
But you didn’t!” 

“Who is to meet you here?” 

“Nobody! I want to be by myself. Great 
heavens, but people bother me to death—two 
kinds: those that are trying to capture me and 
those that are trying to rescue me. I’m never 
alone a minute.” 

“But what brought you here?” 

“T thought I could have solitude—and 
time to think, and to be part of this beauti- 
ful night.” 

“The night is very beautiful. So are you. 
And now that I have you alone at last-——” 

“But I’ve lost all interest in you. Tom 
Forshay whipped you. He could have killed 
you if Professor Gloade hadn’t stuck a pin into 
his ribs.” 

“‘So you admire brute force, eh?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Well, I have a bit of it.” 

He twisted her into his arms, but she sneered 
upward into his hungry face: 

“Tm not afraid of you. 
whipped.” 

They heard voices. Murison vanished. 
Coralie dropped behind the snake box, shiver- 
ing at the audible ague of the rattlesnakes. 

She heard Gloade come into the pergola and 
mumble to Parker as he gave him hat and coat; 
then he gazed out into the moon-sea and sighed 
for its very loveliness. 

“A strange thing, night, Parker.” 

“T’d hardly say that, sir. We have one every 
night.” 

“A very accurate observation. But I mean 
the things that go on in the dark are strange— 
baffling. Down inside the seed, inside the 
larva, the egg, the depths of the sea; in the 
tunnels of the moles, the butterfly’s heart, the 
mind of ithe apple blossom, the soul of a 
weed 

“Do you give the weeds a soul, sir?” 

“T don’t, but Somebody does.” 

“T’ll hang up your coat and hat, sir,” said 
Parker, who did not care for philosophy, espe- 
cially at this hour; and he stumbled away 
drowsing on his sleepy feet. 

Gloade was about to follow when he heeded 
the agitation of the snakes. He turned a light- 
switch that whipped the night from the scene 
like a black mackintosh. 

The first thing he saw was Coralie crouching. 
She rose before him. She did not look pretty 
in his eyes. He was tired by her, for her and of 
her. Something unwontedly cynical led him 
to an ugly guess: 

““Murison is here somewhere, I suppose.” 

“Yes, but you mustn’t think——’ 

“But I must think. Somebody must, since 
you won’t. It’s unkind of you, though, to use 
my garden for your—affairs.” 

“Oh, you don’t imagine for a moment——” 

“T have to imagine all the time—in my 
trade. It might have helped if you had im- 
agined the interesting fact that Murison is a 
married man with an abandoned wife and an 
assortment of ‘children.” 

“Really? That makes no difference to. me.’ 

“You’re more abandoned than ithe wife; che 
Can you really love such a beast?” 

“As much as I love one of your scorpions. 
I’d as soon have him kiss me.’ 

“Then why are you here with him?”- : 

“He followed me.” 

“After you left his room?” 

“T never went there!” 

“Then that explains why I didn’ t find you 
there.” 

“But why should you look for me in such a 
place?” 

“For the same reason that the house detec- 
tive did.” 

She almost swooned at this, becoming a child 
in the presence of a tempest. 

“The house detective?” 


I’ve seen you 


” 


“You were overheard saying you would go 
to Murison’s roor.’ 

She was a mere little whimperer now. “I 
never said I would! I said I might!” 

“In Heaven’s name, why should a nice clean 
girl say she might do such a thing?” 

“T was testing him. I found out what he was 
and—does anybody else know?” 

“Fanita is doing her best to broadcast it 
to the United States.” 

She collapsed into Gloade’s arms, where she 
was hardly more than a baby for all the hazard- 
ous powers of her maturing body. She sobbed: 
“Oh, I might as well die now! I must die.” 

“You must not.” 

“Who has any right to say what I shall do 
with my life?” 

“The future generations. When a young 
woman takes her own life, she murders children 
unborn, and their children’s children. She 
kills fathers, mothers, presidents, heroes— 
you have no more right to kill yourself than to 
destroy a city.” 

“What a horrible thought!” 

“If you were a man, it wouldn’t matter so 
much. The death of a small spider, or a 
Murison—doesn’t count. I hope you are hear- 
ing this, Murison, wherever you are hiding.” 
He listened for a reply that did not come, and 
laughed. “He can’t think up a good answer.” 

His witticism did not provoke a smile from 
his dismal quditor. He pleaded: “Smile, 
child—smile! 

“T shall never smile again.” 

“Oh, yes, you will! One of those drooping 
columbines out there might as well threaten not 
to lift its head when the sun comes up again.” 

“The only encouraging thing you’ve told me 
is that Murison is married. That will prevent 
anybody from trying to force me to marry 
him to make me an honest woman.” 

During her bitter remorse, Murison was 
stealing through the dark house and out into 
the deserted street. Coralie was not regretting 
him. She was moaning: 

“What a beast I was to poor Tom!” 

“You don’t loathe him?” 

“Loathe Tom? He’s the noblest man that 
ever lived! Without exception—excepting 
you.” 

“Perhaps he could be induced to—to make 
an honest woman of you.” 

“T wouldn’t marry him for worlds. I love 
him too well to let him sacrifice himself for a 
besmirched creature like me.” 

“Nonsense!” 

see! die first. Oh, dear!” 

A vague figure appeared in the garden. It 
came nearer and grew to be Tom Forshay. 
Coralie darted into a room opening on the 

rgola and locked the door. Gloade heard the 
click. 

Forshay was breathless with his mad pur- 
suit of Murison in all directions. He had over- 
taken the automobile in another car and found 
its occupants strangers. He drifted back to 
the garden aimlessly and now he asked with 
weary stupidity: 

“Ts Coralie here? No. She couldn’t be. I’ve 
tried everywhere to find her. Your gate was 
open. And I’d been here before.” 

“Yes, I remember. Is it your custom to go 
about attacking young women in other people’s 
gardens?” 

“T never attacked anybody—but Coralie. 
She—her beauty drives me mad!’ 

“That seems to be the only excuse for beauty 
—that it wakens dormant beings to—enthusi- 
asms.” 

“Unfortunately Coralie’s beauty wakens— 
enthusiasms in other people, too. I ought to 
love to have everybody else admire her and 
make love to her, but I can’t.” 

‘“That’s a good sign, and a healthy one.” 

“T want to fight every man that looks at her. 
I want to carry her away to a cave or a tree 
top and have her all to myself. I’m just a 
plain, common darn fool.” 

“Very common. In fact, almost universal. 
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You’re sure that Coralie is the only one that 
—er—maddens you?” 

“She’s the only woman on earth for me.” 

Gloade thought a moment, then he whis- 
pered: “‘Coralie’s in there. She’s beaten off 
Murison. She hated him all the while. She 
loves you but——” 

Tom had run to the door and bumped his 
nose as he tried in vain to open it. He pleaded 
in vain with Coralie, whose voice came through 
the panels in faint wails. 

Tom fell back defeated. 

“If she loves me, why won’t she let me prove 
how I love her?’ 

Gloade had a theory, as usual. “I suppose 
she’s the kind that has to be carried by storm. 
Thousands of years of ancestry, you know. 
Besides, the poor little frightened lonely sou] 
is so remorseful that she thinks she’s unworthy 
of you.” 

“That angel unworthy of a beast like me!” 

“Well, as long as you can both keep on 
thinking yourselves unworthy of each other, 
the marriage will be perfect. It’s when the 
truth transpires that the trouble begins. For 
the present you must use force.” 

While Tom hesitated, the outraged Parker 
ushered in Mrs. Fay Crosby in a state of 
hysteria that rivaled Fanita’s best. She was 
reiterating: 

“How can we save poor Coralie? How can 
we save poor 

“Don’t interfere with——” 

“Martin, if you mention nature to me again, 
T'll scream.” 

“Tt’s the best thing you could do. She’s 
in there and won’t come out, so Mr. Forshay 
is going to break the door down.” 

Forshay protested: “But I can’t! That is, 
of course, I can. But it’s your door.” 

“T make you a wedding present of it. Parker, 
run down and get the Reverend Mr. Blenken- 
shaw out of bed and ask him to perform a 
marriage for me—or at least for a couple of my 
insect clients. And you stay as witness and 
pay the fees and get them a train or something.” 

As the dazed but obedient Parker bustled 
away, Fay protested, “But, Martin, do you 
consider Tom an ideal husband?” 

“Oh, heavens, Fay, you’re not looking for an 
ideal husband for that excessively real young 
woman!” He turned to Forshay and said: 
“Go on through the door and then carry her to 
the minister’s no matter how she kicks and 
screams.” 

Then Gloade seized Fay by the arms and 
talked profound biological gibberish to her 
while Tom went smashing through the splinter- 
ing door, overpowered the battling Coralie, 
dragged her across the garden and out into their 
future, though she pleaded for help. 

Fay fought Gloade almost as hard as Coralie 
fought Tom, who drowned her prayers with his 
blood-curdling chatter: 

“You’re coming with me to the minister! I 
love you, you little beast! We’ve just got time 
to catch the train to somewhere. I adore you, 
darn you! Shut up and kiss me!” 

When the clamor was done, Gloade looked 
at his badly damaged garden and turned to 
Fay, who shook her head in almost comfortable 
resignation to brute force that she had resisted 
in vain—not perhaps with all her power, but 
with a good deal of it. A woman rarely dares 
to resist a man with all her skill and strength. 
She might conquer him. 

She did not even protest when Gloade said: 
“T’ll take you back to your hotel now, and you 
can pack up for our honeymoon.” 

Feeling that a woman is never so lovable to 
a man as when she impersonates the most ex- 
quisite of nymphs, Echo, she murmured: “Our 
honeymoon?” 

“Our honeymoon! We’ve wasted an un- 
pardonable number of years in getting round 
to it. Let us be sane enough to follow the 
example of the young people who act—not 
with the folly of human caution but with the 
divine wisdom of impulse and instinct.” 


Watch for a forthcoming article by Rupert Hughes in which this experienced, thought- 
ful novelist gives his conclusions concerning the all-important problem of divorce. 


1 
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Sas. advises the younger 


women on the care of the skin 


“J am always impressed with the charming youth- 
fulness of American women. They manage to 
keep such clear delicate skins in spite of the strain 
of their many activities and strenuous out-of-door 
life. I believe that women everywhere can have 
the same lovely complexions with the aid of 
Pond’s Two Creams.” 


a ERHAPS it is one of the President’s cabinet 
a »: who dines with her tonight; a visiting 

Pp diplomat; or a returned explorer; some 
* Y@ one who is contributing his vivid bit to 
Ne contemporary history. 

ad It is as a gracious and cosmopolitan 
hostess that Washington knows Mrs. Field. The draw- 
ing room of her lovely home is as nearly a salon as one 
finds in America. Against its pearl grey walls moves the 
brilliant, shifting pageant of official and diplomatic society. 

Abroad and at home, Mrs. Field has had opportunities 
accorded to few. She has met the young and gay, the 
middle-aged and clever, the old and distinguished of 
many countries. 

It is from the crown of this full, interesting, sophisti- 
cated life that Mrs. Field speaks when she advises the 
younger woman how to keep her youth and beauty. 

To take proper—and regular—care of her skin two famous 
creams have been perfected, two creams that answer the 
two great needs every normal skin demands—a rejuvena- 
ting cleansing, and a delicate protection and finish. 


The method exquisite women use 


A thorough cleansing every night. For this, use Pond’s 
Cold Cream. Apply it on the face and neck with the 
finger tips or a bit of moistened cotton, This pure soft 
cream works deep into the pores, purifying them and 
ridding them of excess oil and powder, dust and dirt. 
Wipe the cream off with a soft cloth. Do this twice. 
Look at the cloth. You simply 
won’t believe all this dust and dirt 


Bz 


HARRIS & EWING 


The Regence mirror and sofa add a note of distinc- 
tion to this charming room in Mrs. Field's Wash- 
ington home. It is this room which houses her famous 
collections of amber and jade. The Sevres, which is 
equally interesting and well known, is in another 


part of the house. 


dance the whole evening through without the thought 
of a shiny nose. And when you go out, this light cream 
under your powder protects your complexion from the 
drying, reddening and coarsening effects of wind, sun and 
cold and keeps it soft and satin smooth. 

Pond’s is the method lovely women everywhere are 
depending upon to have the exquisite com- 
plexions Mrs. Marshall Field commends. Try 


could have come from your own 
skin. But now, how soft and 
smooth your cheeks are, how clear 
and fresh looking. 

Preparation of the skin before 
powdering, protection before going out. 
Before you powder, smooth in a 
little Pond’s Vanishing Cream— 
just enough for the skin to absorb. . 


it yourself today. See how fresh and clear 
these Two Creams keep your skin in spite 
of the many demands of social life. The 
Pond’s Extract Company. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH soc TODAY 


: Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory 
; tubes of the two creams every normal skin needs. 


need. And how much longer it CREAMS KEEPS THE SKIN SUPPLE 


makes the powder cling! You can 


AND EXQUISITELY PROTECTED. 
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Is Seeing 
Believing? 


Mr. Fischler checked up 
on his eyes and was 
satisfied. 


Most Edgeworth is sold by word of mouth 
—one happy smoker will pass the good 
word along to some less fortunate 
brother, and a new Edgeworth “fan” is 
born. 

Sometimes, however, the human voice 
plays no part in the spread of Edgeworth 
popularity. 

Witness Mr. Fischler’s letter: 


Wellsboro, Pa. 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs: 
Last summer while on my vacation, 
which was spent on Pine Creek, 
one of the best fishing streams in 
Northern Pennsylvania, I noticed a 
lot of discarded Edgeworth tobacco 
eans. Especially were they notice- 
able near the good fishing holes. 
When I returned home I bought 
Edgeworth and learned the reason 
for all those empty packages. 
Yours, 
Peter Fischler. 


We're much too busy filling the blue tins 
here in Richmond to be able to follow 
them to the four corners of the earth. 

It’s a curious fact, by the way, that 
sportsmen every- 
where show a 
marked preference 
for Edgeworth. 
There’s something in 
the blend that strikes 
a responsive chord 
among fishermen and 
hunters, campers and 
hikers. 

Perhaps some 
reader, himself 
a sportsman, can 
7 tell us why Mr. 
rischler found 
so many Edge- 
worth tins “near 
the good fishing 
holes.” 

Be that as it 
may, “seeing is 
believing” with us just as it was with 
Mr. Fischler. Thousands of letters from 
pipe smokers are visual proof to us that 
in Edgeworth we are producing a to- 
bacco that most men like. 

You may not find Edgeworth to your 
taste at all, but we think it probable that 
you will. Let’s try and find out! 

If you'll write your name and address 
to Larus & Brother Company, 61 South 
2ist Street, Richmond, Va., we'll send 
you, postpaid, free samples of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice and Ready Rubbed. 

What follows is a matter between you 
and your pipe! 

If you care to write us the name and 
address of your regular tobacco dealer, 
we shall very much appreciate your 
courtesy. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 
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The Girl Named Pansy 


(Continued from page 97) 


said Barnes. “They’re being shipped East 
to some big fence back there. I’ve got a 
man in every pawnshop in this town all 
the time.” 

“You better have a man on my roof when 
this wizard he come down through it.” 

“Can’t be everywhere. He’s awful smart.” 

“Maybe he is,” said the jeweler with im- 
polite emphasis. 

Barnes smiled unhappily. ‘Well,” he said, 
“Jet’s make a list of the stuff.” 

Anyway, young Reggie Borden could have 
told anybody that a man never gets caught by 
the cops, he gets caught by his own mistakes. 
Furthermore, he could have told you what 
everybody in the underworld knows, that a gal 
is always at the bottom of a man’s mistakes. 

Pansy wanted a fur jacket. Pansy must live 
at the Mission Hotel. Pansy must have a car. 
Otherwise, according to Reggie’s experience, 
no matter how much Pansy loved him she 
would inevitably leave him for some guy who 
could pay the bills. Somehow, Reggie couldn’t 
bear the thought of losing Pansy. 

And Pansy thought Reggie was a fairy 
prince. Nothing on earth was going to make 
Reggie tell her that he wasn’t a fairy prince. 
He had never told any woman yet that he was 
broke. 

Besides, success makes a man reckless and 
Reggie had been very successful. He had be- 
gun to believe almost superstitiously in his 
luck. He should have known that a girl like 
Pansy always breaks a man’s luck. 

The first mistake was in pawning anything. 
The second mistake was in pawning only one 
earring. Ordinarily Reggie would never have 
dreamed of such a tip-off. But Reggie was 
thinking of Pansy. 

When that one earring hit the counter the 
tall man in plain gray clothes leaning in the 
door of the pawnshop caught a signal from the 
upraised finger of the pawnbroker. The earring 
was of a stock pattern, set with one large stone, 
and it had manifestly never been worn. 

As the man in gray started forward the hair 
on the back of Reggie’s neck began to lift. That 
was his own personal danger signal. But he 
didn’t move. He went on calmly with his 
business. And when he had put the money in 
his bill folder he started to walk out. 

“Just a minute, partner,” said the man in 
gray, putting his hand on Reggie’s immaculate 
shoulder. ‘Would you mind telling me where 
you got that earring you just disposed of?” 

Reggie’s eyebrows went up and he gave the 
man a half amused, half annoyed glance. 
“Why do you ask?” he said, in a quiet, well- 
bred voice that gave no indication of the 
passion of thinking going on behind it. “Is it 
customary in a place of this sort? I’ve never 
been in one before.” 

The man in gray looked uncertain but he 
didn’t remove his hand from Reggie’s shoulder. 

“Maybe you noticed in the papers we’ve 
been having some robberies around here,” he 
said. “So we’re a little bit careful just now. 
Probably you haven’t any objection to telling 
me where you got it, son.” 

With his free hand he turned back the lapel 
of his coat. Reggie studied the badge. 

“You’re a police officer?” he asked in sur- 
prise. 

“Yes, son, that’s what Iam. Hurry up now. 
Who are you and where’d you get it?” 

“Oh, of course I’ll be glad to accommodate 
you, Officer! My name is Ralph Banning, of 
Montreal. We’re wholesale jewelers. I just 
got in town this morning and I’m stopping at 
the Bates Hotel, on Hill Street. The truth is, 
I went on a little bat up in San Francisco. I got 
mixed up with a lady who must have been 


mercenary, and when I landed here I was 
broke. So while I’m waiting for money from 
Canada I thought I’d pawn that earring for 
eating money. It’s one of a set I brought with 
me from our house in Montreal as a gift for a 
lady here—the wife of one of our customers. A 


three carat stone, blue-white, and set in 
platinum.” 

The man in gray took the bill folder that 
Reggie had slipped into his pocket. It bore the 
initials R. B. Immediately Reggie took some 
letters from his pocket. They were addressed 
to Ralph Banning, at addresses in Chicago and 
Denver, and had been mailed in Montreal. 
They bore the letter-head of Haskell and 
Banning, wholesale jewelers, of Montreal. 

Not an uneven breath shook the young man 
and his amused smile had broadened. 

“Well,” said the man in gray slowly, “this 
certainly looks——” 

And just then Detective Lieutenant Barnes 
stepped into the store. 

Two minutes later he said: “A pair of 
earrings, three carat, blue-white diamonds set 
in platinum, was part of the haul at Hinkle’s 
last night. You better come along, young 
fellow. If you’re what you say you are it won’t 
do you much harm—and if you aren’t, we need 
you pretty bad in our business.” 

Between them, Reggie Borden walked slowly 
toward the car waiting at the curb. Just as 
they reached the step he said to the man in 
gray: “You have pretty women here, all right. 
Look at those ankles.” 

The man in gray looked. Reggie planted a 
very neat left on Detective Lieutenant 
Barnes’s jaw and slipped into the crowd, not 
running but moving with incredible noiseless 
swiftness. 

He almost got away with it. If the man in 
gray had been a little more interested in 
women, or if there had been a pretty pair of 
ankles—as it was, he gave the plain-clothes 
dick and the uniformed officer in the car a 
battle royal before they brought him back, 
collarless and bruised, to the machine. 

Perhaps that was ‘why his picture, in the 
afternoon papers, looked so utterly unlike the 
man who was known at the Mission Hotel as 
Reginald Borden. 

But there was one person who recognized it. 

The bellboy who brought the papers up to 
Reggie was an inveterate student of crime. 
The guy who had robbed three big down-town 
jewelry stores in the very teeth of the whole 
police force was his idol of the moment. 

He took the paper to Pansy, sitting patiently 
by the window. 

And when Pansy looked at the picture, for 
all its scowling brow and rumpled hair and 
torn shirt, she knew it, and with the sixth sense 
that is given to women who love, she knew 
everything else that there was to know. 


That evening a thin, quiet man came to the 
Mission Hotel and inquired unobtrusively but 
meee 5 for Mrs. Borden. The clerk, who 

ppened to be particularly busy, told him in 
a harassed voice that Mrs. Borden had left 
that afternoon to visit some friends and ex- 
pected to go East later. She would not return 
to the hotel and she had left no address. Mr. 
Borden was out. Yes, he’d be bac 

The thin, quiet man went away and took that 
message, ail unsweetened, to Reggie Borden, 
raging in his jail cell and filled with such mur- 
derous hatred that the cops actually spared him 
the usual rough handling. 

“She ran out on me?” cried Reggie. “She 
left me cold when I was down and out? After 
all I did for her, shc never came down here to 
say good-by even? Damn women!’ 

And when, two days later, the head-waiter 
at the Mission recognized a newer and better 
picture of the now famous master crook, and 
when the detectives found the rest of the 
Hinkle jewels hidden in a cleverly constructed 
cabinet in the back of Reggie Borden’s phono- 
graph, Mrs. Borden was still mysteriously 
missing. The elevator.boy remembered he had 
heard Mr. Borden call her Pansy. 

The police began a very careful search for 
the girl named Pansy. They checked on all 
the women of the underworld because of course 
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HROUGHOUT many years the name 

Buick has been indelibly associated with - 
all that is best in six-cylinder motor cars. fo 
Naturally, such a record has resulted in | 
a universal acceptance of every Buick six. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK Oshawa, Ont. 
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Wake 


your dums 


It will lengthen the life 
of your teeth 


HE IMPORTANCE of healthy gums 

in the preservation of your teeth cannot 
be over-estimated. The threat that the 
* pink toothbrush” brings cannot be made 
too clear. 

Under a diet of soft food, our gums lack 
the stimulation which they need so much. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 

Dentists will tell you that the best thing 
you can do for your gums is tokeep them 
healthy and hard. Today they are preach- 
ing and practising the care of the gums 
as well as the care of the teeth. 

Thousands of dentists have written to 
tell us how they combat soft and spongy 
gums by the use of Ipana. Many pre- 
scribe a gum massage with Ipana after the 
ordinary brushing with Ipana, for Ipana 
Tooth Paste, because of the presence of 
ziratol, has a decided tendency to strength- 
en soft gums and to keep them firm and 
healthy. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 

If your gums have a tendency to be soft 
or to bleed, go to the drug store today and 
buy your first tube of Ipana. Before you 
have finished using it you cannot fail to 
note the difference. You will be delighted 
with its grit-free consistency, its delicious 
flavor and its clean taste. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


In generous tubes, at all 
Sristol- drug and depart. 
Myers ment stores—50c. 
Co. 

Dept. H-7 
42 Rector St. 
ewY 


Kindly send me 

a trial tube of 
Ipana Tootu Paste 
without charge or 
obligation on my part. 


Name 

Address é 


there was a great deal of the jewelry still miss- 
ing and of course “Reggie Borden’s gal” would 
know where it was. The papers carried head- 
lines for several days concerning the girl named 
Pansy and drew vivid pictures of her jewels and 
her car and the life she had lived with the man 
who had pulled off the most daring robberies 
ever attempted in Los Angeles. 

But nobody found Pansy. They do not read 
the California papers in Sedalia, Colorado, and 
even if they did they would only have laughed 
at an amusing coincidence in names. 

And so Reggie Borden, defended though he 
was by the best and most " expensive of criminal 
lawyers, took his sentence of seven years alone 
and in silence. But his thought screamed con- 
stantly that his gal was letting him go up 
without one kiss and without the old promise 
to be waiting when he came out that cheers a 
man a little even in the tomb of the living dead. 


Prisons are not so bad as they used to be, but 
they are not pleasant places. 

Reggie Borden went through the gates of 
San Quentin filled with hatred and misery and 
self-contempt. And every day he spent within 
its walls increased that burden. 

His own foolishness had put him there. He 
had loved Pansy. All his life Reggie Borden 
had been in love with some woman. To men 
who risk death and the prison cell hourly, the 
only pleasure swift enough and vital enough to 
stir them is the love of women. 

But until he met Pansy, Reggie had loved 
bad women only, and not one of them had 
taken any real grip upon him. Pansy he had 
loved almost as much as he hated her now. 

For Pansy had done the one unforgivable 
thing. Pansy had run out on him when he was 
in trouble. For her sake he had taken that last 
insane chance, and she’d ditched him without 
the flicker of an eye-lash. 

All the bitterness of his imprisonment, all 
that the deprivation of everything that made 
life worth while meant to a man of his tempera- 
ment, all his rebellion against the discomfort 
and the confinement and the monotony of his 
life, all the aching anguish of his young soul and 
body, concentrated upon the girl named Pansy. 

The fact that everything was done for him 
that could be done did not comfort him. He 
received money regularly—from Chicago—to 
use as prison rules allowed. He received all the 
gifts, all the reading matter allowed. He had 
a phonograph in his cell and all the new records 
came every month. Those things simply kept 
him from degenerating into a beast. As it was, 
he was one of the most dangerous and most dis- 
liked prisoners in San Quentin, unbroken and 
defiant still. 

He had one aim, and one aim only. Some- 
how they’d manage his parole and he could 
start out to find Pansy and repay her somehow 
for the things she had done to him. 

He was thinking of that as he went on re- 
pening a piece of defective wiring. And 

tween his teeth he was whistling over and 
over two lines from a song that the under- 
world never forgets: 


Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 
Show me a woman. that a man can trust. 


The head electrician broke in upon his 
whistling. The head electrician was not a 
prisoner. He was an electrical engineer from 
San Francisco. Working under him for two 
years—the two years of his sentence that had 
already dragged themselves wearily over him— 
Reggie had come to make of him the one 
exception to his hatred of the whole world. 

The head electrician was a man and a gentle- 
man and a mine of electrical knowledge. 

“Say, Reg,” he said in his big, friendly voice, 
“T’m stuck with this dynamo. Come give it 
the once over, will you, boy?” 

Reggie Borden, in spite of the heavy blue 
denim overalls and the rough denim shirt, still 
had a look of well groonied erectness as he went 
across to the big machine. Together they 
went into the intricacies of the new mechanism 
and the hard sullenness of Reggie’s face softened 
into an intense, alive interest. 
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And it was Reggie who solved the difficulty. 

The head electrician sat back on his heels 
and looked down at him—Reggie was still flat 
upon his stomach in a litter of wires—with 
wonder. “I'll be darned if I see how you do it, 
Borden,” he said. 

Reggie flushed with pleasure. “What do 
you mean?” he said. 

“You know,” said the head electrician, still 
regarding him with that look of friendly 
admiration, “you’ve got a positive genius for 
electrical engineering. Here I am with years of 
training and college learning and book study 
behind me and—you know instinctively just 
about as much as I do.” 

“Excuse my saying it,”’ said Reggie, “but 
that’s foolish. Only I like it. I used to——” 
He stopped abruptly. 

“Yes?” said the head electrician casually. 

“Well, I learned how to take electrical 
burglar alarms and wiring apart without 
making any sound. It was—it was quite 
a trick.” 

“T should think so,” said the head electrician. 
“Tell me how you did it, will you?” 

Reggie told him, with great technical detail. 
And then the head electrician told him, in even 
more scientific terms, what sort of new devices 
were really needed and how no one yet had 
managed to invent them. 

“Tt’s a real shame about your luck, Borden,” 
he said musingly, his mild blue eyes meeting 
the thick gray ones without condemnation and 
without pity. “It’s a real shame. If you 
hadn’t got into that particular way of using 
your genius you could have done such a lot 
more. Things that would have paid better, 
you know. Opening burglar alarms without 
noise pays big at the moment, but it don’ t 
average near so big as inventing” ‘them does.” 

ye i suppose not, ” said Reggie. 

It wasn’t at all what he had meant to say. 
He had meant to resent this interference with 
the same deadly coldness that he turned upon 
the warden and the chaplain and all the rest 
of the cop reformers. 

But the head electrician wasn’t a reformer. 
He was a man and an electrician. 

“When you get out,” he said, still without any 
personal implication, “T'd like you to go see a 
friend of mine in Los Angeles. He’s a big 
electrical engineer. You might not start very 
high, but I think you’d be mighty interested i in 
the kind of work he could give you.’ 

A guard came into the room with a message. 
And Reggie Borden’s lips twisted into that 
cold sneer that he was accustomed to wear. 
An almost animal-like lifting of the lips. 

When the guard went out the head electri- 
cian said, “Don’t do that, Reg.” 

“Lord, how I hate a cop!” said Reggie. 

“So do I, But there’s only one way to beat 
’em in this world, Reg. And that’s to be right. 
Just so long as you’re wrong, they’ve got you. 
If you’re right—they’re licked. They just 
cease to exist. How’d you hai appen to get 
started using your genius to steal?’ 

“OQh—TI don’t know. I wanted more money 
than I could earn. I wanted good clothes and 
swell cafés and pretty women.” 

“T know. You wanted to walk before you 
could run; that’s the worst fault with humanity 
right now. You”—he glanced at the well 
shaped head, the well set ears, the breadth 
between the eyes and the broad high forehead— 
“you weren’t a natural-born crook. Most of 
them aren’t.” 

“J—I thought it was a good game and if I 
risked my life for a little coin I was giving them 
an even break, I never carried a gun.” 

“T see. But you know the thing that sur- 
prises me, Reg, is that there doesn’t seem to be 
much—permanence to the fun we get out of 
things we don’t earn. Maybe I’m wrong, and 
I guess a lot of fellows right now would laugh 
at me. But that’s the way I’ve sized it all up. 
I—I did some of that when I came back from 
the war. You were in the war, weren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then you’ know how it felt when you got 
out. When I came back I spent a lot of money 
belonging to my folks on riotous living. But 
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Is your skin affected 
in summer by sun— 
wind and heat? 


By MME. JEANNETTE 


MipsuMMER exacts penalties from your 
skin that can be avoided by the proper use 
of the correct creams. An oily skin needs 
two creams—a dry skin usually requires but 
one cream. Which kind of skin have you? 


A DRY SKIN 
must be kept soft 


Sun, wind, heat—these three friendly enemies 
are to be taken seriously when you find them 
your constant summer companions. 


A dry skin burns easily, and its delicate sur- 
face shrivels in the wind and the dry heat of 
late summer. Feed it with the nourishing oils 
of Pompeian Night Cream! 

For sunburn and windburn: It is a generally 
accepted fact that some sort of grease should 
be applied, as soon as possible, to a freshly 
burned skin. Some of the homely greases of 
olden days are definitely distasteful to us 
today—but Pompeian Night Cream, with its 
pleasing odorand refined consistency, doeseven 
more than those cruder agents of long ago. 
Apply Pompeian Night Cream directly to the 

urned skin, and if the burn is very severe lay 

_ strips of clean linen or some sort of cotton 
material over a thick application of this Night 
Cream, and leave it on for as long as possible. 


For cleansing: Cover the skin thoroughly 
with Pompeian Night Cream —rub it lightly, 
with little circular movements, till the cream 
is slightly discolored with the dirt-—then rub 
off thoroughly with a soft cloth. 


AN OILY SKIN 
should be kept firm 


An oily skin is not so easily burned as a dry 
skin, but during the warm weather the pesky 
little oil ducts are more active than ever! 


Pompeian Day Cream should be used on this 
type of skin every time the face is cleansed — 
and always before powdering. Pompeian Day 
Cream is a vanishing cream that is absorbed 
almost as soon as it touches the skin! It has a 
very healthful action on a skin that tends 
toward oiliness, quietly contracting it to a 
more normal 


An oily skin demands more attention in its 
cleansing than a dry skin—and more rigorous 
methods may be used if desired. Soap and 
water are essential to cleansing part of the time 
—pbut should always be followed by a light 
application of Pompeian Night Cream. And 
after the Night Cream has been wiped away, 
Pompeian Day Cream should be applied to 
“firm” the skin and to lay the foundation for 
the correct use of powder. 


Before powdering: Pompeian Day Cream - 


should be rubbed into the skin until it van- 
ishes, and any superfluous cream wiped off. 
Afterward, apply Pompeian Beauty Powder. 


MME. JEANNETTE OFFERS A NEW BEAUTY BOX 


This unique Beauty Box contains trial quantities 

four Pompeian preparations: a tube of Day 
Cream, a tube of Night Cream, a box of Beauty 
Powder, a box of Bloom (rouge). With them 


comes a valuable booklet by Mme. Jeannette on 
the care and improvement of the complexion. All 
are included in a highly artistic box for the dress- 
ing table. Send 25c with the coupon below. 


Night 


(-re (] Pompeian Laboratories Name 
2405 Payne Avenue 

(CLEANSING AND SKIN-NOURISHING) Cleveland, Ohio Address 

Dear Madame: I enclose 25¢ 


(silver preferred) for your 
new Beauty Box, and booklet. 


City 


© 1924 The Shade face powder ted? \ 


(VANISHING) 


Day 
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A few minutes time spent in putting on his 


WEED CHAINS 


would have saved him weeks we suffering 


Common sense said: “Put on your Weed 
Chains.” But carelessness whispered: “Take 
a chance!” and carelessness won. 


Wet pavement—a sharp turn—a wicked 
skid—unyielding curb—splintered glass— 
twisted, broken wheels, a badly injured 

driver—gathering crowds—clanging am- slack under 
bulance and the doctor’s verdict. 


There is your picture of an accident that 
WEED CHAINS would have prevented. 


Thousands of such accidents occur daily. 
A few minutes spent in putting on your 
WEED CHAINS may mean the difference a | 
between life and death to you — and Str cer forward — 
others too. 


Time-tested WEED CHAINS 
are made in all sizes to fit all 
types of tires—Balloon, Cord 
and Fabric. Sold by Garages, 
Auto Accessory Dealers and 
Hardware Dealers Everywhere. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT XG CO 
In Canada, Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES AS 

Boston NewYork San Francisco Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh ™ \/ 
— orld’s largest manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for all omen 
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I found out the end of that old story Jesus 
told—and you know Jesus was one of the best 
story-tellers that ever lived—well, the end of 
the story about the chap that spent his dad’s 
money that he didn’t earn on good clothes and 
swell cafés and pretty women hadn’t changed 
much. I found myself with the husks and the 
swine, just like that fellow did. Just like you 
did, Reg.” 

For the first time in two years there was a 
twinkle in Reggie’s eye and the head electrician 
looked up from his musing and caught it. He 
laughed aloud and Reggie laughed too. 

“When you’ve done a stretch,” he said, 
“you’re marked. You always come back. 
They'll get me.’ 

“T reckon you know why they get most of 
them,” said the head electrician. ‘Because the 

r devils haven’t got any way of earninga 
an. I don’t suppose anybody that’s been 
here once comes again on purpose, do you? 
But, son, you’ve got something to keep you 
from all that fooolishness. I’m going to make 
you my head assistant if. you can just behave 
long enough to get a good conduct record, and 
in the next year or two I’ll teach you enough so 
you'll be able to earn a good living anywhere. 
Work—and somebody to work for—that’s the 
best salvation I’ve come across. How does that 
strike you?” 

“It strikes me—great,” said Reggie Borden, 
and without a word of warning he put his head 
down on the cold iron and began to cry. 

And the tears somehow washed away much 
of the coldness and the bitterness that were 
part of his wild youth. All except one little 
spot that lay like a piece of ice upon his heart. 

That spot was Pansy. 

You see, he had really loved Pansy. 


It was a small cottage, badly in need of a 
coat of paint and standing at the end of a row 
all exactly alike. The tall young man in a 
plain blue suit compared the number on the 
mail-box with a slip of paper in his hand. Then 
with a cold little smile of satisfaction he went 
up the narrow steps and knocked. 

Instantly the door opened without visible 
assistance and the man stepped back quickly. 
A small boy in torn overalls stood in the door- 
way, regarding him with the appalling ferocity 
of youth. 

“?R’ you the man to fixth the gas-stove?” 
he demanded in the tone of a Roman em- 
peror ordering a subject cast to the lions. 

Before the man could answer a woman came 
from the room beyond and said quietly, “Are 
you the man to——” 

The words died in her throat. Her eyes 
dilated with some great emotion: And they 
stood silent, staring at each other so long that 
the boy began to pull at her skirts. 

She must have been rather lovely once. Her 
softly coiled brown hair and her soft brown 
eyes were still beautiful. But her face was thin 
and deeply lined, her skin was colorless and her 
mouth looked very tired. 

Her eyes were fastened upon the weary, 
gag econ face of the man before her. 

jointed a stained, roughened finger. 
He: “Ts that yours?” 

The woman nodded, and as she glanced 
down at the rough little head, she smiled. 
Then for the first time she looked like the girl 
named Pansy. 

The man shrugged. “Well,” he said with a 
sneer, “you did well for yourself, Pansy, run- 


ning off and leaving me when I was down. You: 


did well.” His smile emphasized his glance at 
the joyless ugliness of the whole place. ‘I'd 
have kept you as well as this while I was in 
stir.” 

“Yes,” said Pansy. 

“I came here,” said Reggie Borden, and his 
voice was deadly cold, ‘‘to get even with you, 
Pansy, for what you did to me. I wanted to 
revenge myself on you for kicking me when I 
was down. All these years that’s been the one 
thing I couldn’t forget or forgive. You—you 
double-crossed me. You ran out on me. I had 
a couple of pretty neat little schemes to make 
you suffer about a tenth of what I did when you 
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New Creation Paige! 
The 4-Door Brougham — >2175 


ERE'S the latest Paige creation 
—the 4-Door Brougham. Think 
of an enclosed Paige at less than you 
must pay for enclosed models of 
smaller, cheaper cars— $2175! You'll 
agree its appearance is smarter than 
any car you've ever seen—with its 
close-coupled lines and striking finish. 
The lower half of the body is finished 
in maroon, with black fenders, and 
black fine-grain leather finish on the 
upper rear quarter of the body. 


Smartly Finished 


Interior finish matches the outside in 
fineness—gray mohair upholstery; 
silvered fixtures; silk shades. Equi 
ment includes sun visor; windshield 
wiper; heater; gasoline gauge and 
clock on the dash. In the rear a com- 
modious trunk—leather finished to 
match the top—for luggage. 


4 or 7-Passenger Standard Phaeton, $1795 
5-Passenger 4-Door Brougham, $2175 
5 or 7-Passenger Standard Sedan, $2595 


There’s ample room for five in this 
smart New Paige. And such riding 
comfort—with rear springs more 
than five feet long, snubbers front 
and rear, 131-inch wheelbase! 


Paige Performance 
And remember —this striking 
Brougham has all the famous per- 
formance of the New Paige. For 
here’s the smooth, silent, big 70 h.p. 
Paige motor — its long-lived per- 
formance assured by high-pressure 
oiling. Drive from two miles an hour 
in high to as fast as you'll want to go 
—smoothly and silently. Pass most 
any cars on the road or up hills. 


Steering is easy with the ball- 
bearing steering spindles in the New 
Paige. Jerking or stalling is forbidden 
by the gently engaging Paige clutch. 
Gear shifting is easy and quiet. 


Open Models Now $1795 


All Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 


Think of this New Paige 4-Door 
Brougham with its appearance, com- 
fort, performance — at the astonish- 
ing price of $2175! Remember, too, 
the New Paige is still the same big 
quality car, improved throughout, 
that last year sold for hundreds of 
dollars more. For example, the Paige 
Phaeton formerly sold for $2450. 
The New Paige sells for only $1795. 


Big Plant Lowers Price 


Our plant capacity has been increased 
300% for this year. Increased pro- 
duction means lowered overhead— 
savings in purchasing. The hundreds 
of dollars in lowered cost on each 
car comes to you in the many im- 
provements of the New Paige—and 
its low price. See this New Paige 
4-Door Brougham. Drive it. Call the 
Paige dealer for a 


4 or 7-Passenger De Luxe Phaeton, $1995 
5 or 7-Passenger De Luxe Sedan, $2770 


7-Passenger De Luxe Suburban Limousine, $2895 


THE 


MOS T 


BEAU TAHIR 


CAR 


IN 


AMERICA 
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The Switchboard Cale to Life 


Zero hour approaches. Wire chief and assistants are set for 
the “cut-over” that will bring a new central office into being. 

In the room above operators sit at the new switchboard. 
Two years this equipment has been building. It embodies the 
developments of hundreds of engineers and incorporates the 
scientific research of several decades. Now it is ready, tested 
in its parts but unused as an implement of service. 


In the terminal room men stand in line before frames of 
myriad wires, the connections broken by tiny insulators. Mid- 


night comes. 


A handkerchief is waved. The insulators are 


ripped from the frames. In a second the new switchboard be- 


comes a thing alive. 


Without their knowledge thousands of 


subscribers are transferred from the old switchboard to the new. 
Even a chance conversation begun through the old board is 
continued without interruption through the new. The new ex- 
change provides for further growth. 

This cut-over of a switchboard is but one example, one of 
many engineering achievements that have made possible a 
wider and prompter use of the telephone. 

To-day, in maintaining a national telephone service, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, through its 
engineering and research departments, continuously makes avail- 
able for its Associated Companies improvements in apparatus 


and in methods of operation. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


i AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


4 BELL SYSTEM 
ew One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


| Make Art 
Novelties 


Here’s an 3 4 w 
spare time at bor e show you earn- 
ing big money. Deligh " easily and brings 
such quick profits. $5 to $10 a day and be earned by you. 
Profits actually guaranteed. 


OUTFIT FURNISHED necessary, 
national organization which teaches you everything, gives you a 
start. Send 2c stamp today for beautiful 

your 


Don’t Wait— 


The opening is ready— 
Start now and equip yourself 
for a splendid position in Amer- 
ica’s Fourth Largest Industry. 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Tea 
Rooms offer big pay, fine liv- 
ing, quick advancement to am- 
bitious men and women. You 
can qualify—past experience 
unnecessary. Write for Free 
Book, “YOUR BIG 
OPPORTUNITY.” 

\ Lewis Hotel Training Schools 
} Room F-238 Washington, -D. C. 
4 Founded 1916 

Clifford Lewis, President 
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deserted me. But it looks to me like you’d got 
yours without my——” 

“Wait,” said Pansy suddenly. “What— 
I didn’t want to say anything to—hurt you, 
Reggie. I guess we’ve both been unhappy 
enough and suffered enough. But—after what 
you just said—I guess I’ll have to. Because 
you mustn’t feel like that about me, Reggie. 

“T don’t suppose you ever looked at it from— 
my way. You didn’t know much about me, 
really, but I was just a plain, ordinary sort of 
girl, like thousands everywhere, that had been 
brought up to be decent and to try to live right 
and honest. You came along and you took 
me out of my quiet, decent way of living 
and you—you made me so happy I thought 
I’d die. But all the time you knew you were 


letting me walk right into the very quick- 


sands of life. 

“You cheated me. You made me a crook’s 
gal. Did you ever stop to think what that 
meant to a girl like me? You made me eat 
poisoned food and wear unclean garments and 
you decorated me in stolen property. 

‘All you had to give the woman you loved, 
Reggie, were things that belonged to somebody 
else. You didn’t even have a name or protec- 
tion to give her. I—lI was a thief myself, really. 
You were a liar, too. I think I might nave 
forgiven you if you’d told me the truth. I 
I loved you so. But you weren’t even honest 
with me. 

“And now—now you want to get even be- 
cause I didn’t come and brand myself as 
belonging to you. A thief’s—gal. Didn’t I 
have enough to bear if I crawled back here to 
my hole, without facing that? I was alone— 
and scared——” 

He was silent, looking at her. At last he 
pointed a finger that shook at the boy. 

“What about—him?” he said. 

At that a great wave of color swept her and 
she knelt down and held the child passionately. 

‘“Where’s his father? Did you love him 
too?’ Something stung him to ask it. 

But her face was hidden in the boy’s neck 
and she did not answer. 

The man’s eyes narrowed in sudden amazed 
calculation, and he began to grow whiter even 
than his prison pallor. One of his hands went 
out and hovered over her hair, and his stricken 
lips said, “Oh my God—oh my God——” 
Very slowly he asked, “And you’ve taken care 
of—him all yourself?” 

“The best I could,” said Pansy. 

“T’ve been pretty bad,” said Reggie Borden, 
lifting her up and looking straight at her, and 
his eyes had a golden hue she had never seen 
before, as though a light struggled to. break 
through the fog. ‘“But—I didn’t know. I 
didn’t dream. Will you marry me, Pansy?” 

She looked at him without answering and 
he could see her brace herself. 

“T can’t offer you much, Pansy. I’ve got a 
job waiting fcr me as an electrician in Los 
Angeles and I think you and I and—the boy 
could get along. You couldn’t have much to 
start—but maybe I’d get something better 
after a while.” 

Perhaps neither of them expected the glory 
of that kiss. 

“W-why,” said the girl named Pansy, “it’s 
just—the same——” 

“No,” said Reggie, “it’s a lot different. It’s 
a funny thing that we’re such fools we have to 
go through Hell to find Heaven, but—you 
know why it’s different now, Pansy-heart?” 

“No,” said Pansy. 

“Because it’s right,” said Reggie as he knelt 
to swing the small boy on his shoulder, “and 
we’ve paid for it, so we know what it’s worth. 

““My son, if you’ll show me that gas-stove, 
I’ll see what I can do about it. I’m an elec- 
trician, but I think I can fix a gas-stove.” 


Hollywood wears a smile 
always: It covers a multitude of 
secret human dramas—as Adela 
Rogers St. Johns shows in her 
new story in an early issue 
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Make Art Novelties at Home $5 to $10 a Day JOB! 

FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 237, Adrian, Mich. 
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is threatened— 


You should know the power of 
this natural fresh food 


THESE remarkable reports are typical of 
thousands of similar tributes to Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. 

There is nothing mysterious about its action. 
It is not a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense. But when the body is choked with the 
poisons of constipation—or when its vitality 
is low so that skin, stomach, and general 
health are affected—this simple, natural food 


BELOW 


waste. Now each m 
y 


ABOVE 


Au my life Ihave been con- 
stantly annoyed with indi- 
gestion and a cankered, sore 
mouth—caused by acidity of 
the stomach. Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has effected a perma- 
nent cure of my stomach and 
mouth troubles, and I con- 
sider Yeast as much a neces- 
sity. a toothbrush or my 

ath.”” 


(Extract from a letter of 
Mrs. Hugo V. Bolin of 
Ponca City, Oklahoma) 


AT RIGHT 


meal disappeared. My 


oman) 


Since childhood, I have had to resort to tak- 
ing salts every two weeks to relieve constipa- 
tion. It was very seldom that I had a natural, 
healthy appetite. A night never passed that 
I would sleep soundly. Then I started eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. My appetite began to 
increase, and my constipation gave way grad- 
ually to a healthy, regular, daily discharge of 

orning finds me full of life 


(Extract from letter of Mr. F. A. Chris- 
topherson of Fresno, California) 


“ 

In March, 1920, I read your ‘Yeast for Health’ 
advertisement. Frankly, I did not believe it. For 
years I had been troubled with an acid condition 
of the stomach: ‘heartburn,’ constipation, no pep. 
Merely out of curiosity I tried yeast—and was 
agreeably astonished. My digestion improved 
rapidly. That stuffy feeling caused by a heavy 
bowels function without 
artificial assistance. The acidity has not returned 
and my daily dose of soda is a thing of the past. 
In brief, I was not merely relieved—I was cured.” 


A letter from Mr. M. M. Glauber, an Okla- 


achieves literally amazing results. Concen- 
trated in every cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
are millions of tiny yeast-plants, alive and 
active. 

At once they go to work—invigorating the 
whole system, clearing the skin, aiding diges- 
tion, strengthening the intestinal muscles and 
making them healthy and active. Health is 
yours once more. 


Tnnumerable boils on 

each of the three chil- 
dren. All treatment 
seemed in vain. 
medicine spoons went 
down three tiny throats 
twenty times daily. Boils 
still came. The little 
sisters still cri 

“When at last the doc- 
tor s ested Fileisch- 
mann’s Yeast, the house- 
hold laughed. But soon 
the boils came less fre- 
} quently. And when three 

little girls began to 
spread Fleischmann’s 
Yeast instead of butter 
on their bread, the boils 
disappeared entirely.’’ 
(Extract from letter of 
Mrs. Mary H. Lloyd of 
New Albany, Ind.) 


Dissolve one cake in a glass of water 
(just hot enough to drink) 


—before breakfast and at bedtime. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, when taken this way, is 
especially effective in overcoming or prevent- 
ing constipation. Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a day— 
spread on bread or crackers—dissolved in fruit 
juices or milk—or eat it plain. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast comes only in the tinfoil 
package—it cannot be purchased in tablet 


form. AH grocers have it. Start eating it 
today! A few days’ supply will keep fresh in 
your ice box as well as in the grocer’s. 
Write us for further information or let us 
send you a free copy of our latest booklet on 
Yeast for Health. Address: Health Research 
Dept. K-6, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York City. 
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The Woman Who Understood 


the house was thoroughly well warmed. And 
yet when I look back into the past I always see 
that room, feel that room as cold. 

One day as I was wa alking i in the rue de Rivoli 
I met Mrs. Price coming out of a book-shop. 
She greeted me with her usual blunt cheer- 
fulness and gave me a piece of information. 
On the following day, she told me, Norman 
Verney and Elizabeth were to arrive in Paris 
from Sicily and Italy, where they had been 
spending their honeymoon. They were going 
to stay for a time at the Crillon before going 
on to Cannes. 

“Tt’s all right, I suppose?” I said. 

Mrs.- Price nodded. ‘“‘Elizabeth’s very 
happy,” she said, “and that of course means 
‘that she loves her husband. I shouldn’t have 
chosen him for her, as you know, but I will say 
that since he came to Monte Carlo and tackled 
me I’ve a rather better opinion of him than 
formerly. Go and see them.” 

“Of course!” I said. I shook her firm hand. 
“T’m glad you’ve come to have a different 
opinion about Verney.” 

“Tt’s hardly that,” 

“But you just said 

“I know I did. What I really meant was that 
since Monte Carlo I like him better than I did. 
But it wouldn’t be true if I said that I thought 
him a really different sort of man. The fact is, 
once I get a definite impression of a man it 
never changes. I’m made like that. Good-by.” 

“Oh, these blunt Englishwomen!”’ I thought. 
“Uncompromising! Honest, yes, damned 
honest, but damned uncompromising!” 

Three days later Elizabeth and Verney dined 
with me at a pet restaurant of mine, L’Auberge 
Rouge, a tiny place no matter where. 

They were very happy, I saw that at once, 
and felt it more and more definitely the longer 
I was with them. Verney was desperately de- 
voted to that most charming girl, and she loved 
him in a rare way. Mrs. Price had told me 
that her friend was rare, and it was a true say- 
ing. So many women love without real under- 
standing and often in an animal way. There 
was nothing animal in Elizabeth. Nor was she 
that, to me, tiresome type of woman—the 
little mother. She seemed to me to love Verney 
deeply, simply and—best of all—with under- 
standing. There was something calm and 
beautiful in her love, and there was no self- 
consciousness in it. I realized Verney’s im- 
mense good fortune. Fate, I thought, had 
indeed paid him back at last the great debt the 
war had left owing to him. 

But fate—by that I mean the fate a man 
would fain escape if he could—hadn’t done with 
Verney yet. 

That night when we were leaving the 
Auberge Rouge he said to me: “Are you en- 
gaged tomorrow afternoon?” 

I said I was obliged to be at work. 

“It’s only that Elizabeth and I are going to 
a concert with Mrs. Price,” he said, “and I 
thought perhaps you could have come with us.” 

I was obliged to stick to my refusal, but we 
arranged to meet again very soon, and I left 
them with a feeling of strong satisfaction. It 
does one good to look at, to be with, happiness. 
It warms one. I felt delightfully warmed that 
evening when I went into my sitting room. 

Yet I always think of it as cold. I always 
see it pale in the pale, still winter. 

The next day I went into that room to work. 
Before beginning I went to one of the small 
old-fashioned windows and stood for a moment 
looking into the little courtyard. How still and 
white and remote it looked! 

I had sat down to my work at about two. 
The small gilt clock on the mantelpiece had 
struck half-past four when I was startled by a 
noise which sounded violent. I swung round. 
My door had been roughly opened and Verney 


was her reply. 


(Continued from page 77) 


was standing by it just inside my room. While 
I stared, startled by his abrupt entry and still 
more by his terrible appearance, a man in 
livery—one of the men from the hall—pushed 
past him and began to apologize to me in 
French, explaining that “ce Monsieur” had 
known my number—I’d given it to Verney on 
the previous night—and had rushed through 
the hall and mounted to my room before it had 
been possible to demand his business. 

“Tt’s all right,” I said. “The gentleman’s 
a friend of mine. You can go.” 

The man looked relieved and went out, 
shutting the door behind him. Then I got up. 

“What on earth’s the matter?” J said to 
Verney. 

I knew by his appearance that something 
very terrible must have happened, and it was 
then that for the first time I had the impres- 
sion of deathlike cold in my little room. 

“What’s the matter? Man—what’s the 
matter?” 

Instead of answering me Verney thrust his 
hands into the pockets of his overcoat, walked 
across the room and stared out of one of the 
windows into the snow-covered courtyard, over 
which the winter darkness was falling. 

“Verney, what’s the matter?” I repeated, 
going towards him. 

He turned round. His face was horror- 
stricken. There was perspiration on his fore- 
head. But—worst of all—guilt stared at me 
out of his eyes. 

“What have you done?” I said. 

In that moment I knew beyond all doubt 
that he had done something frightful. Instead 
of replying he turned again to the window, 
bent, caught at the catch and pulled it open. 
The bitter air from outside came in and seemed 
to feel about the pale yellow room. 

“Verney!” I said, I think angrily. 

He turned, still with his hands in his pockets. 

“Didn’t you go to the concert?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

In all my life I’ve never heard a word sound 
so awful as that “yes” sounded. 

“But,” I said, looking at the clock, “is it 
finished already?” 

“No,” he said, “I don’t suppose it is.” 

“Well—but then——” 

I stopped. I couldn’t conceive what had hap- 

pened. A concert in Paris; Verney there 
vith Elizabeth and Mrs. Price; the concert 
not over—still going on; and Verney here in 
my room alone and in this obviously desperate 
condition! 

“Well?” I repeated. “Well?” 

“T’m decorated!” he said. “I got the Mili- 
tary Cross and the D.S.O. And the French 
gave me the—the——” His voice died away 
with a sort of horrible gulp. 

“What’s that got to do with the concert?” 
I said. 

He took his hands out of his pockets and 
fell into the chair I’d been sitting in. 
cur! I’m a coward—the lowest—I’m a—there 
isn’t a lower. My body did it. J didn’t do it. 
Something—my body took command—I—I— 
didn’t know! I did it without knowing——” 

“Did what?” I said. 

Horror was in me, horror of the unknown. 
Just then I was cold with horror. 

“What have you done? Come, man, come! 
You’ve come here to tell me. Tell me, 
then!” 

He sat forward, made quite evidently a tre- 
mendous effort to get self-control, fixed his 
guilty eyes on me and said: “We were at the 
concert. It was crowded. We had seats next 
to the gangway down the middle of the room. 
Mrs. Price went in first, my wife next. I—I sat 
next to the aisle.” 

His voice trailed away and his head seemed 
to me to sink between his shoulders. 


a’ 


“Go on!” I heard myself say. 
“There was a platform with steps down; 


They led to some place hidden under the plat- - 
form. The artists came up that way. Pres. © 


ently——”” (he mentioned a great pianist’s 
name) “‘came up to play a thing with the 
orchestra. While he was playing a slow move- 
ment—very quiet—a wet | of smoke came 

through the well of the staircase from under- 
neath the platform and floated up and dis- 
persed. I stared at it. There was an instant, 


and then up came another bigger puff of smoke# 
I heard someone call—it was a © 
I felt a movement—ag ~ 


and another. 

sort of shriek—‘Fire!’ 

if the crowd moved. And then——” 
Again his voice seemed literally to die out. 


“Then—then?” I heard myself saying, | 


fiercely I think. 

“Then I found myself outside—alone.” 

“Outside!” 

“In the street.” 

He was nearly whispering now. I felt myself 
go pale. That whisper had told me everything 
that was necesary for the comprehension of 
his condition. But I had a question to ask. 

“What did you do?” 

“Directly I understood, realized—I ran 
back.” 

“Back?” 

“To the door. I was going to open it when 
I heard music through it, piano music and the 
orchestra. Someone close to me—there were 
several women outside and one or two men— 
said: ‘The fire’s been put out. It was scarcely 
anything. The conductor quieted them. 
There’s no danger whatever.’ ” 

“And then?” 

“When I heard that—I came here. I served 
through the war. I went up. I’ve been shot at 
in the air hundreds of times. I never—in the 
war I never once failed——” And then his face 
went down against the table. Poor chap! 


I expect I made a pretty long pause just then. 
Anyhow at last the girl next to me said in a 
rather hard voice, almost unnaturally hard I 
thought: ‘‘What did you do?” 

“When I had made certain that Verney 
wouldn’t take his life till I came back I went 
to his hotel and waited there till his wife arrived 
with Mrs. Price. I heard—-we both heard— 
what Mrs. Price had to say. In the end I got 
rid of her. I stood up to her and got rid of her 
somehow. And then I had a talk with Eliza- 
beth. There’s my case. Now it’s your turn.” 

I looked round on my auditors. ‘What hap- 
pened?” I asked them. ‘What was the end of 
the story?” I chanced to look straight at the 
Englishwoman with the gray eyes. 

“She forgave him,” she said, looking steadily 
at me. 

I looked at the girl with the auburn hair. 

“No!”’ she said. “She couldn’t! Could she?” 

And then a man’s, a soldier’s voice, said: 
“The poor devil had been right through the 
war anyhow and won the Military Cross— 
didn’t you say?—and the D.S.O. and some 
French thing or other. Not that I or any 
other man 

“Well,” I said, “is there unanimity? What 
would a woman do in such circumstances?” 

My question only brought me a dead and 
unanimous silence. 

At last I turned to the Englishwoman with 
the gray eyes. 

“You were right—in a way.” 

“In a way?” she said. 

“Yes; but it was hardly a case of forgiving. 
Elizabeth didn’t take it quite like that. When 
we’d had our talk out she said to me: ‘Go and 
bring him back to me, please. I shall only 
remember that he’s been through the war— 
and that I love him.’ 

“And I brought him back.” 


The name of Sir Philip Gibbs means a story that tugs at your heart-strings because it is 


so powerful and superbly told—tlike his love story of unhappy Germany in our next issue 
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The Fireside 


(Continued from page 105) 


a thing like this is going on,” was Tyssen’s 
high-pitched retort. And he fell to groaning as 
the match dropped from his fingers: ‘Oh, 
Lord! Oh, Lord, this is awful!” 

“Shut up!” commanded Jones’s voice. 

“Great heavens, Serena, what has happened 
to you?” Tyssen cried out, ignoring that com- 
mand. “Have you lost your reason?” 

It was then that Jones thrust himself 
between the two, with his back to the woman. 

“Listen to me, you anemic Nance you! I'll 
mash your face in if you whimper around here 
like that. This is my affair.” 

“Tl kill you!” Tyssen’ cried out with 
soprano-like shrillness. 

“Oh, no you won’t!”’ retorted the deeper 
voice. “You haven’t got the guts, in the first 
place, and you won’t get the chance, in the 
second. And I’m telling you again to get out 
of here before I break you over my knee.” 

There was a sound of movement on the 
cemented floor, the imploring voice of the girl, 
and then Tyssen’s voice from the corner nearer 
the doorway. “For Heaven’s sake, Serena, 
come back to the house. You’ve got to come 
back. Come back or I’ll bring your father.” 

“Jim,” called out Darius Wyckoff’s daughter 
as she turned to his servant, “‘what shall I do?” 

The chauffeur’s voice was so quiet that it 
sounded indifferent. ‘The only thing there is 
to do,” was his answer. “Go to the house and 
get what you need. I’lldothe same here. And 
if this—this half man tries any interfering, I'll 
wring his neck for him!” 

Wyckoff could hear the hurrying light steps 
on the drive. He could hear the heavier ste 
that crossed to the slide door opening on the 
stairway leading to the living quarters above. 
And he could hear his own breathing, quick and 
asthmatic, in the quietness finally broken by 
the steps of Noel Tyssen as he followed the 
quicker footfalls along the drive. 

Wyckoff called after him. But his strangled 
voice failed to carry. He kept saying “Good 
Lord!’ over and over again as he groped his 
way through the darkness. But his flaccid 
jaw was firm by this time, and he saw what 
was ahead of him. He at least had no inten- 
tion of being a weakling, a half man, as this 
wheel wiper had put it. 


Darius Wyckoff prided himself on his ability 
to keep his head above water in a bit of rough 
going. But in his own home he had always 
looked for peace. There he had stood, and had 
always hoped to stand, as unchallenged as he 
was unguarded, a warrior resting between quiet 
walls. But now he knew that home had been 
betrayed, had been violated, had been polluted. 
Something slinking and nocturnal had under- 
tunneled the citadel of his contentment. And 
there could be nothing in life for him until that 
something was cleansed from it. 

In the living room, which his dulled eye 
finally told him to be empty, he dropped his hat 
and coat on the floor and stood wiping his face. 
Then he stared at the ironic banked coals in 
the fireplace, which seemed without warmth. 
Then, with a deep breath, he crossed to the bell 
and rang it. “Send my daughter to me,” he 
said to the footman. 

He had expected, from his earlier habit of 
thought, that Serena would come prompily, 
that she would come at once. But he waited 
there in the quiet room for what seemed a very 
long time. And each moment the dammed- 
back torrent of his wrath, which was now not 
altogether wrath, grew in volume, grew in self- 
corroding violence. 

He knew when his daughter had stepped in 
through the open doorway. But he chose to 
ignore her for a time, as he had the habit of 
ignoring the underlings of his office. When he 
looked up at her at last he was thinly discom- 
fited by the slenderness of the figure which the 
dark-wooded door lintel dwarfed into some- 
thing approaching almost to fragility, by 
the whiteness of her face, by the sense of 


‘had behind you? To end like this! 


solitariness brooding about her. But he re- 


-membered the interlocked silhouettes in the 


darkness of the garage. 

“Have you anything to say for yourself?” he 
demanded in a saxophonic voice which seemed 
to make little impression on her. 

She stood staring at him for a silent minute, 
stood staring at him with eyes that were 
meditative and almost abstracted. 

“No,” she said at last, scarcely audible. 

Her face, with its utter absence of color, took 
on a beguiling air of delicacy. But what he 
could not overlook was her composure. 

“Well, I’ve got something ta say!” cried out 
the mottle-faced man on the hearth-rug. “And 
it needn’t keep us long!” 

She failed even to wince at the roughness of 
his voice. A curdling sense of disappointment 
crept through him. He had to drive himself on 
with phrases loaded like sled-lashes: 

“Paugh . . . With a low-browed engine 
wiper . . . An axle greaser . . . With a 
hired car washer . . . With something that 
sleeps in the servants’ quarters . . . Likea 
pantry maid drugging her empty days with 
dirty intrigue . . . There’s only one word 
for it, one foul and final word—the only word 
that fits!” 

Wyckoff, mopping his wet face, awakened to 
the fact that he had been muttering to himself. 
So he stopped his rug pacing, with an effort, 
and drew himself together. He’d show ’em 
he was something more than a spluttering and 
incoherent old man. 

“You and this man Jones—how long has 
this been going on?” he demanded. 

A touch of color came into the girl’s cheek. 

“T don’t think we need to go into that,” she 
asserted, with her first show of opposition. 

He was grateful for that opposition. It was 
the thing he had been waiting for. It gave him 
something to get his teeth into. 

“No, by Heaven, we don’t need to go into it, 
you, you——”_ He choked on the word which 
he hated even as he uttered it. He choked and 
coughed and tugged with unsteady hands at his 
collar, white against the pudding-stone purple 
of his flesh. He stood staring at her, secretly 
tortured by her air of mildness, immeasurably 
hurt by her passive and patient quietness. 

“And now you can go!” he cried out. 

She moved her head up and down, slowly and 
almost in pity. And that too went through 
him, like a spear head. 

“Now you'll leave this house,” he cried. 
“You're not fit for it. I’ii turn you out of it 
the same as I’d turn out a dirty-minded 
maid.” 

“You can’t do that,” was the quiet reply. 

“Can’t I?” he barked back at her. 

“No, you can’t do that, because I’m going 
of my own free will. I’m going gladly.” 

“And where’ll you go?” he mocked. 

“Where I can live,” she quietly announced. 

He snorted aloud. ‘Where you'll live like 
an animal!” 

“Well, I am an animal,” she exulted. 

“So I see,” he cried with his repeated gesture 
of disgust. He sank into a pas as if the 
burden of this discovery was too heavy for him 
to hold up. His taurine wide head drooped as 
though with exhaustion. 

“Ts that all?” she finally asked. 

Her voice seemed to rouse him. He in- 
spected her with haggard eyes, like an old 
hound. “Isn’t that enough?” he muttered. 
“Tsn’t that enough, considering what you 
You— 
you, a Wyckoff, with a home like this! I 
can’t understand it. When I realize what 
this room means, what this fireside means, 
what——” 

“This fireside?” interrupted the white-faced 
woman, with her first show of agitation. 

“Yes, this fireside that has always meant 

ce and protection to you. That you should 
ve kept like an altar-stone 

“Darn your fireside!’ was the sharp cry 
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Since Closed Car Comforts Cost No More 


HE issue with motor car buyers this year is closed car 


The Coach exclusively pro- 


vides such advantages without forfeit of chassis quality. It 
is a Hudson-Fssex invention. No other type is like it. 


liability never before associated 
with a closed car. In every service 
it satisfies the pride of owner- 
ship. 


The Same Quality in 
Both Hudson and Essex 


Hudson and Essex are creations 
of the same engineers. They are 
built under the same patents. 
There is no difference in quality 
of material or workmanship. 


The price you want to pay will de- 
cide you for Hudson or for Essex. 
The closed car advantages of the 
Coach and its price surely leave 
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from the woman whose face no longer looked 
girlish. “I hate it!” And she swung about on 
the man with an intensity which betrayed that 
some whelp of the older figure’s passion had 
kenneled itself in her own body. 

“You hate it?” gasped the other. 

“Yes—and I always have. I loathe and 
despise it. It’s nothing more than something 
to moon and loll over. It’s a drug, something 
to chloroform you into sloth. You had it only 
at the end of your day, when you were tired 
and ready for dawdling. I had it always. I’ve 
wasted my life over it. It’s sapped me and 
made me soft. It’s shut me. away from the 
things that count. It’s stood for all the bar- 
riers and restraints that mighty near made a 
mess of my life. But I can see now just what 
it’s been. And now, thank Heaven, before it’s 
too late I can get rid of it!” 

Wyckoff sat stunned in his chair, too stunned 
to turn or call after his daughter as she took 
a great breath and walked with unseeing wide 
eyes out of the room. He was still sitting 
there when Noel Tyssen came in. 

He looked up as the younger man hesitated 
half-way across the room. 

“A rather terrible thing’s just happened, 
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Tyssen,” he said, speaking with enforced 
quietness. “My girl’s left me.” 

Tyssen moved his head slowly up and down. 

“T thought she would.” 

The older man looked up at that, but the 
flare of anger lasted only a moment on his face. 

“Have you ever been West, Noel?” he 
finally inquired. 

“No,” said the thinner-voiced man as he 
crossed to the bookshelf beyond the fire. “I~ 
I never cared for roughness.” 

He reached with timorous fingers for the 
volume of Ibsen. But the hotograph of the 
sheep ranch was no longer between its pages. 
He stood looking into the fire, recalling the face 
which had so recently swept past him in an 
open car, the rapt face that seemed so eager to 
drink up life, the hungry face intent -on its 
arrears of pain and gladness. He sighed as he 
sat down opposite the older man. 

“Tt will be a bit lonely,” he observed with his 
habitual note of hesitation. ‘Would you— 
would you mind if I dropped over now and 
then, the same as before?’ 

Wyckoff did not answer in words. But the 
taurine head nodded, almost wearily, as the 
footman came to put fresh wood on the fire. 


The Mouse Woman 


(Continued from page 47) 


pressing right down on those words of magic 
which Ruth spoke unto Naomi: “Entreat me 
not to leave thee or to return from following 
after thee: for whither thou goest I will go.” 


Now of course the whole of Monterey 
couldn’t meet together every day the whole 
year round and compare notes and wonder who 
the beautiful lady could be and what had be- 
come of her. But there was a lot of talk and 
argument. Some maintained that she had 
really and actually and truly been seen at the 
burying of little Andalousa, and others main- 
tained that nobody had really seen any such 
person. If she had never appeared again she 
might have become a tradition; but she did, 
many times. 

There were, for instance, two boys who 
imagined themselves to be men and who further 
imagined themselves to be in love with the 
same girl. They undertook to stage a duel in 
an empty lot back of the old theater, and had 
got as far as pulling their knives when the 
lovely lady suddenly appeared and asked in the 
sweetest voice if they could tell her where she 
could get a drink of water. By the time one of 
the boys had come back with the gourd of 
water for which he had run off at top speed, 
they had both forgotten what their quarrel was 
about. The lovely lady told them that being 
friends was ever so much more important than 
being in love, and she said that it would be 
ever so nice if they would shake hands and 
swear eternal friendship. They did, and as 
each had a number of past happenings to take 
back, the business occupied quite a little time. 
When they looked round for the lovely lady’s 
approval she had vanished. 

The boys told their story and nobody be- 
lieved them until it appeared that on that very 
same day an old woman and her daughter-in- 
law who were having a terrible dispute about 
some silver spoons had seen her too, and in the 
hospitable act of presenting her with a glass of 
milk had forgotten all about their quarrel and 
become friends again. Her face, they said, 
had been like a light in the dark kitchen. 

But in this case there had been no unac- 
countable vanishment. She had simply 
thanked them and gone her way, and waved 
to them just before she turned the corner of 
the street. 

She was not seen again by anybody until she 
was once more on the verge of becoming a 
tradition. Juan Voledeo had had words and a 
misunderstanding with his sweetheart. He was 
going away from her house, broken-hearted, 
and for the last time. He was going to ride his 
horse into the mountains and become a hermit. 


Just then a hand plucked his sleeve. He 
looked up sullenly and found himself looking 
into the compassionate eyes of the lovely lady. 
Wonder took the place of all his other feelings. 

“The lovely lady!’ he exclaimed. But she 
shook her head at him in the gentlest reproof, 
and said: 

“Tf you really loved her, you would go 
back and take her in your arms and stop her 
crying.” 

“She is crying?” 

“Of course she is! Wouldn’t you have been 
crying—if you had been a woman? You felt 
like it.” 

“Yes,” he admitted, “I did. I could have 
cried easily.” 

So he tiptoed back to the house and looked 
in, and there was his sweetheart sobbing her 
heart out with her face in her hands. He 
caught her up in his arms and kissed her hands 
and her face—until after a while she laughed 
and he laughed. And then they swore they 
would never be such geese again . . . At this 
very moment some of their descendants are 
living in Monterey. 

It developed that the lovely lady’s ap- 
pearances were always followed by an epidemic 
of readjustments, reconciliations and _ love- 
making. One or two persons asked her who she 
was and where she lived; but she always 
managed to change the subject so quickly and 
neatly and often humorously that these persons 
were never in the least offended. 

Of course the whole of Monterey played hide 
and seek with her, but when it suited her pur- 
poses she always managed to hide so suddenly 
and effectively that the seekers could never 
find her. 

Monterey was very proud of her, and very 
proud of itself for having produced such a per- 
son. Since her very first appearance every- 
thing seemed to have gone a little bit better 
for everybody. The little city accepted her as 
an institution. She belonged equally to every- 
body. And everybody was enormously jealous 
of her well-being and of everything that 
touched her good repute. 

And it is no wonder that people were shocked 
and hurt beyond measure when two little 
children, thinking no evil, reported that one 
afternoon at dusk they had seen her sitting in 
a chair under Pedro Fernandez’s yellow rose 
vine and himself sitting at her feet; that she 
had risen presently and gone into the house, 
and that Pedro had followed her and shut the 
door after him. The children had hung about 
for an hour or more waiting for the lovely lady 
to come out, and she hadn’t come out . . . Oh, 
if it had been anybody but Pedro—Pedro with 
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Maxwell goodness is a genuine revelation 
even to motor car experts. 

Owners of the car know it in the eco- 
nomical, care-free service which they 
enjoy without let or hindrance. 


But the experts, like a 
body of European engi- 
neers which recently 
toured the Maxwell 
deal inthe blunt, 

ard facts of steels and 


Built Like Costliest Cars, to Give 
Economical, Care-Free Service 


understood the uncommonly long life of 

the bearings. 

They saw a transmission and a rear axle 

sturdy enough for a truck; a front axle so 

tough that even three complete twists fail 
: to develop a sign of 

fracture. 


They saw that Maxwell 
makes its own mush- 
room valve-tappets—a 
most unusual practice— 


factory practices. 
These men know the 


The Good Maxwell Touring Car 


because outside sources 
frankly say they cannot 


best of Europe and 
America. They voiced 


“amazement at the far 


reaches attained by Maxwell’s material- 
quality and painstaking manufacture and 
inspection—witnessing processes and tests 
precisely the same as those employed for 
cars of the highest price. 

For instance, they saw a chassis frame of 
6 inch channel and of stock 4 inch thick 
—thicker than frame stock frequently 
used even in heavier cars. 

They saw a crankshaft 1% inches in di- 
ameter—perfectly balanced, and heavier 
and stronger by far than seems necessary 
for an engine of Maxwell piston displace- 
ment, but one not subject to the whip and 
distortion that mean ruinous vibration. 
Seeing the extra size of the three sturdy 
main bearings, and how Maxwell pres- 
sure oiling floats the shaft in them, they 


meet the rigid Max- 
well requirements. 


They saw that all front 
axle parts, transmission and rear axle gears, 
crankshaft and camshaft, and all parts 
called upon to withstand stress and strain, 
are fine steels—chrome nickel, and other 
alloys, fully heat-treated. 

They saw that each individual part in 
these groups is required to pass rigid hard- 
ness tests before being approved for 
assembly. 

Scores of other processes could be detailed; 
but they would merely confirm what has 
already been established, namely :-— 
That Maxwell quality is decidedly unique 
and superior in a car of this class, and 
that this quality is the sound, sure basis 
for the economical, care-free service 
which literally sets the good Maxwell 
apart into a class of its own. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Walter P. Chrysler, President and Chairman of the Board 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


‘The Good 


MAXWELL 
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for FREE Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 202. 


The ALADDIN Co., 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


ET one of these 
little beauties 
right now, and pro- 
tec: yourself 
against hold-up 
thugs, rowdies, etc. and 
at the same time it serves 
as the best novelty ciga- 
rette case ever invented. 
Made exactly like the real 


ger, back flies 
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full package of 
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tlived. There had 


that face! It was a desecration—a smashing 
of an idol. 

So some thought. But others held that while 
it might be a desecration, it was no smashing 
of an idol. It was more comfortable to believe 
that he had captured her by force and was so 
holding her, than that she had gone to live 
with him of her own accord. 

The Latin race and the Anglo-Saxon race 
used to have one great difference. The latter 
used to think that an accused man was inno- 
cent until he was proved guilty, and the former 
used to think the opposite, and still does. 

It took the good-natured sun, music, wine 
and dance loving little city of Monterey just 
twenty-four hours to accuse and convict Pedro 
of a dreadful crime. During this brief trial 
by public opinion nobody spoke to Pedro, and 
the only evidence considered was that offered 
by the two children. 


At this time the hideous and unhappy Pedro 
was probably the happiest man that had ever 
been first the episode of 
finding the golden lily and pressing it in his 
Bible. Then there had come a day when he 
sat dreaming in the chair where she had per- 
haps sat, and she had suddenly appeared 
before him—and he had leaped to his feet 
and offered her the chair, and she had said that 
she was tired and would rest for a minute. He 
had then fetched a bottle of wine and they had 
drunk a little claret together. 

She told him that she had noticed him at the 
funeral and that she had wanted to be his friend 
because he had looked so sad. Why did he 
look so sad? Would he mind telling her? 

It would have been difficult for Pedro to 
tell anybody else; but it wasn’t difficult to tell 
her. He talked as if he had been talking to 
himself. He told her how his ugliness had made 
an outcast of him; children ran from his face. 
He had every wish in the world to sing and 
dance and be happy. But others couldn’t 
seem to do and these things if he was 
around, and so he kept away. And he told 
her that he longed to be married and have 
children of his own. If any girl knew how 
good he would be to her, and how loving, she 
might forget his face. But no girl would ever 
know. She would never give herself the chance 
to find out. 

“Even if I were rich,” he said, “even if I 
owned the half of California and fifty haciendas 
and had two thousand servants and my horses 
and cattle were as thick in my pastures as wild 
flowers, it would be no different. A man like 
me cannot buy romance. A man like me ought 
never to have been born.” 

At that she had touched his shoulder with 
her hand—the touch had run like fire through 
all his veins—and she had said: “What non- 
sense!” He had begun to tremble. She had 
said: “‘The claret has made me sleepy. Could 
I have a drink of water?” 

He had gone into the house to fetch the 
water, and when he returned she had disap- 


peared. 

“Lady! Lady!” he had said. “Where are 
you? Oh, where are you?” 

But no woman listens to a story like Pedro’s 
and lays her fingers on his shoulder and says 
“What nonsense!”” and then disappears out of 
his life forever. She came back in a day or 
two. She said that she had been thinking 
everything over very carefully. She had to be 
sure of herself. 

She faced him and laid her hands on his 
shoulders; again the touch went through him 
like fire. “Do you love me?” she said. 

He must have convinced her. For her face 
became so radiant that she seemed not to be 
a creature of the earth. 

Then she said: “And you’ll never ask me 
any questions? And if I go away, you will 
wait patiently until I come back? You will 
never try to follow me? You will love me 
always?” 

“Always,” he said. 


One night Pedro Fernandez waked with a 


feeling of impending calamity. Perhaps his 
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subconscious mind had been at work and had 
actually heard things. It seemed to him that 
his house was surrounded by a great crowd of 
people, and that they were armed and angry, 
He listened and rose to a sitting position . | , 

Then there came a sudden pounding on the 
door and a loud voice called, “Open the door, 
Pedro, we want to talk to you.” 

Pedro did not know what to do. 

He leaned close to her ear and whispered: 
“Go into the back room, heart of my heart, 
and hide yourself under the pile of sacks.” 

There was another great pounding on the 
door, and Pedro cried out: “Wait a minute, 
can’t you? I’m coming.” 

He gave her time to slip into the back room 
and hide under the sacks, and then he undid 
the bars of his door and opened it. 

In the moonlight he recognized many faces, 
There was something about those faces that 
made him think of wolves. 

Romero, the blacksmith, carrying a short bar 
of iron, pushed Pedro aside without ceremony 
and entered the house. Others followed him, 

‘What is the trouble?” Pedro asked. ‘What 
do you want?” 

“Where is the woman?” asked the black- 
smith. 

“What woman?” 

“You know very well, since you have been 
keeping her a prisoner in your house.” 

“That is a lie,” said Pedro quietly. 

The house had but two bare rooms. The 
blacksmith pushed open the door of the inner 
room and went in. He walked straight to the 
pile of sacks in the corner and gave it a kick, 

Pedro would have interfered, but several 
pairs of strong arms held him. He struggled 
with all his might and main but could not free 
himself. In a moment they would find her. 

The blacksmith tossed the sacks this way 
and that. He turned them and said, “She 
isn’t here.” 

He stood and looked about him somewhat 
sheepishly. He looked at the little window 
with its iron bars. She could not have 
got out that way. He was a very simple- 
minded giant. He felt that he was being un- 
fairly dealt with and it made him angry. In 
the deep shadow under the window he per- 
ceived a little mouse. It seemed to have come 
out of its hole to see what was the matter. 

He flung his bar of iron at her, and although 
she ran swiftly under the sacks she must have 
been hurt for she gave a little plaintive cry 
that was curiously and distressingly human. 


Monterey felt that it had wronged Pedro 
Fernandez and was kinder to him in conse- 
quence. He needs kindness. He mends nets 
beautifully, it is true, but he isn’t quite right 
in his head. He believes that the lovely lady 
had the faculty of changing herself into a 
mouse and back into a lovely lady and that 
that accounted for the miraculous way in 
which she could appear and disappear. He 
believes that when the blacksmith flung the 
iron bar at the little mouse and she gave that 
human cry and ran away, she was mortally 
hurt, and that she crept away into some hidden 

Jace and died. If this were not true, he 
nows that she would turn herself once more 
into a lovely lady and come back to him. 

He maintains dozens of mice in comfort and 
idleness, and he is not by any means the un- 
happiest man in the world. He has certain 
memories, and he will tell you, if you care to 
listen, that for a little while he was the happiest 
man that ever lived. 

One day I asked him what had become of the 
blacksmith Romero. Pedro made a dozen 
knots before he answered. Then he looked me 
straight in the eyes for several moments and 
said: 

“Shortly after the terrible events of that 
night he was found dead in his bed—strangled.” 

Pedro’s left eye closed for a moment and he 


heaved a deep sigh of heartfelt satisfaction. 
He looked at his powerful knotted hands and 
nodded his head at them 


“And to this day,” he said, “nobody has 
ever found out who did it.” 
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here at me. I know whut he is. He’s one of 
these here—Little Short Pantsleroys!” 

They dropped June-Bug, which suddenly 
had become weak and insufficient; then and 
there, on the instant, they took up Little Short 
Pantsleroy. Before, their derision merely had 
been barbed, but here was a virulent poison in 
which they might dip the darts. So they 
dipped them and they sped them, and each 
shot scored a bull’s-eye; and fresh marksmen 
steadily reinforced the ranks so that their 
beleaguered target became, you might say at 
the risk of mixing the metaphors, the shrinking 
core of a traveling maelstrom. He marched 
doggedly onward while about him his growing 
bodyguard of expert archers swirled and 
twisted and shifted and eddied in and out. 

They fell back from him, though, at the door 
of the fifth grade; they left him there to make 
his advent into the room alone. An innate 
sense of theatric values told them the effect of 
the entrance would be blunted were it part of 
amob scene. Even so, he did not exactly enter. 
Rather would it be proper to say that he 
insinuated himself into the presence of his 
startled teacher and such of his classmates as 
already had gathered. But sooner might you 
expect a brand-new comet unexpectedly to 
burst upon the view of a convention of astrono- 
mers and fail either to draw attention or to 
create remark. 

It was true that after the first roaring wave 
of excitement somewhat had abated the 
teacher and some among the girl pupils seemed 
to accept the phenomenon of his transformed 
appearance in rather a favoring light. Beneath 
the snickerings and the simperings and the 
smirkings ran an undertow of admiration. But 
what else could you look for from individuals 
manifestly circumscribed by the deficiencies of 
their gender? Their attitude was only slightly 
less repugnant to the agonized center of attrac- 
tion than the attitude of those congregated 
members of his own sex. Were a boy’s memory 
of suffered indignities equal to the poignancy of 
his capacity to suffer in the durance of the 
travail, this hour would have turned John C. 
Calhoun Custer junior into a confirmed enemy 
of mankind. 

For the time being he did despise all the 
living world, nor excepted himself from the 
embrace of that cosmic curse. Indeed, he 
hated the garish apparition into which he had 
been converted with the greatest hate of all; 
yet all the while, too, self-pity walked with 
self-aversion. 

For the pitying there was an excellent prior 
cause. As the bell sounded for order and as he 
hunched down in his place in the fourth row 
of seats and strove to hide as much of his 
fantastic housing as he might below the desk- 
top, he was thinking that no matter what 
horrors lay behind him, something infinitely 
worse shortly must transpire. In exactly two 
hours and a half he was due for a licking. 

Once and only once in the riotous course of 
his late gantlet-running had the prisoner 
turned; and that once, as he now mournfully 
realized, had been a mistake. Just outside the 
Sem’nary gate, when the painful journey 
neared its close, humiliation made him forget 
prudence, He kicked out at the nearest 
tormentor, not looking to see who the tor- 
mentor might be. The kick landed upon the 
naked shin of one Lish Riley, who, moved by a 
tricksy conceit of his own, was at that moment 
making driving-reins of the ends of Juney’s 
sash and calling upon him to gid-dap and to 
gee and to haw. It instantly altered Master 
Riley from a jester into a belligerent. His yelp 
of pain merged into a how] of rage. But as he 
bored in toward Juney with intent to strike, he 
caught sight of Professor Maddox, the prin- 
cipal, crossing the schoolhouse yard. 

“All righty fur you, Miss Dressed-up Sissy,” 
he said, with his scowling face shoved forward 
to within a matter of inches of Juney’s har- 
assed one. “Ole Pap Maddox comin’ outdoors 


(Continued from page 83) 


is lucky fur you now. But I’m goin’ to git you 
at recess.” He corrected himself; Friday after- 
noon sessions passed without recesses. “I 
mean I’m goin’ to git you when your room lets 
out. I git let out quarter past three, so you 
ain’t got a chanc’t to slip out ahead of me and 
run off home. I'll be waitin’ here at this very 
gate to ketch you and mebbe I won’t do nothin’ 
to you then—oh, no, nothin’ a-tall ’cept just 
pound you up till your own maw won’t know 
you, even in those monkey clothes you got on. 
That’s about all I’m goin’ to do to you!” 

Now these two had fought before. Lish 
Riley had bested him then; Lish Riley could 
best him again and most certainly would. 
A psychic foreboding notified Juney what the 
outcome would be. It wasn’t so much that he 
feared to endure the pain of the blows or the 
bruises; it was the shame of being whipped by 
a boy of his own size and social ratings. And 
to be whipped while hedged in by a scoffing 
multitude, and worse still while clad in all this 
monstrous gear—that would be the shame and 
the misery a hundredfold compounded. Yet he 
might not evade the coming catastrophe. To 
beg off, to give ground, to appeal to any of the 
teaching staff, most of all to seek escape in 
flight—these ethically were unthinkable. 

The “exercises” got under way; they were 
started off with a class song. There was a 
grievous irony in the choice of that song. It 
was entitled “Happy School Days.” Juney re- 
frained from joining his voice with the jubilant 
voices of the crowd. Wild horses could not 
have dragged him into giving even pretense 
of endorsement to such a mockery. There 
were times for him when the program dragged, 
when the passing minutes were crawling snails; 
these were times when, sending a hunted fur- 
tive glance about him, he saw how that gloat- 
ing eyes were leveled upon him from every side 
and how the cruel mouths of former henchmen 
twitched and trembled in the effort to restrain 
the chuckles. The effort was futile. He had 
provided them one gorgeous treat. Later on, 
when half-heartedly he endured a licking, he 
would provide them with a treat still finer. 

“T want a little quiet,” Miss Ida would de- 
mand. “How can you expect somebody to 
recite a nice interesting piece when you boys 
keep on giggling and whispering among your- 
selves every time my back is turned? I war- 
rant you the first thing you-all know somebody 
is going to regret misbehaving. I won’t have 
such goings-on, you hear me! You know what 
T’ll do, too. The very next sound I hear out of 
one of you boys I’m going to do exactly what 
I did only here just the other day to Waller 
Wilcox, sitting yonder.” 

Then again, there would be times when the 
afternoon—only Juney thought of it always 
—appeared literally to fly past. 
That would be when, by the wall clock above 
the teacher’s head, he saw how nearer and 
nearer drew three-thirty and with it the guar- 
antee of bodily mishandlement at the compe- 
tent hands of Lish Riley. He stumbled out 
from his insufficient hiding to be felled by 
the first word read off to him from Ray’s In- 
termediate Spelling-Book. He hastened back 
to wedge himself in again, bathed in a cold 
sweat and fumbling vainly for pockets in these 
deplorable garments of his which cap-sheafed 
all their innumerable shortcomings by having 
no kets in them, or at least none where 
pockets should be. 

And thus, by slow degrees, by leaping flashes, 
the hour of three arrived. A Reign of Terror 
was approaching its grisly culmination; soon 
now a figurative tumbrel would be backing up 
before a practical prison door and a grotesquely 
tragic figure would emerge, not willingly, but 
because it just naturally had to. 


A brag student—a girl, naturally—had the 
floor. This was a tall, stringy, earnest girl who 
excelled for elocution. She was taking lessons 
in “dramatic expression” from a_ special 
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Little Short Pantsleroy 


teacher; she had gesture, inflection and a con- 
fident technique. Her parents agreed that she 
belonged on the stage. They were sure of it. 
They likened her talent to that of Mary 
Anderson and that of Madame Modjeska, and 
not always to the advantage of these maturer 
performers, either. Miss Brazzell was listening 
spellbound, as the phrase is, to this young 
genius’s rendition of a standard poem dealing 
with the recorded vicissitudes of perhaps the 
first authentic female banter in all literature— 
the poem beginning with the quoted words: 


Give me three grains of corn, mother, 
Only three grains of corn, 

To keep the little life I have 

Till the coming of the morn! 


A gruffy discordant voice, speaking behind 
her, brought Miss Brazzell out of her trance. 

“Who was it that interrupted?” she asked 
in sharp exasperation and spun on her heels. 

Up rose the eager hand of another favorite 
close to the throne; one who lived under—and 
gloried in—the title of ‘“Teacher’s Pet.” She, 
also and inevitably, was a girl. 

“Tt was Johnny Custer, that’s who,” pro- 
claimed this ardent young courtier with a vir- 
tuous promptitude. “Yessum, Miss Ida, 
right out loud he said something. He said it 
must ’a been a chicken or something to expect 
it to live all night on just three grains of corn. 
Yessum, I heard him just as plain—everybody 
sitting around here heard him.” 

“John Custer,” said Miss Ida Brazzell, 
“march yourself up on this platform.” 

He did not march but he went. He hardly 
was aware yet of the enormity of his trans- 
gression. In the maze of his own inner dis- 
tractions he absently had muttered the blas- 
phemous criticism. It had escaped him of its 
own volition, as it were, and without conscious 
assistance from its perturbed and surprised 
framer. He had no excuse to offer. It was a 
sin t pardoning; he definitely knew that 
much, anyhow. So he went, with a step that 
lagged, and stood in the condemning presence 
in a huddle which put new and deeper folds in 
his already sorely creased investiture. She 
stared him up and down, and in her stare there 
was no mercy. How was she to know that 
this shriveled, wrinkling form before her was 
the tenement of a blasted soul and, for the 
time being, of an intelligence tottering on the 
brink of irresponsibility? 

For a long half-minute she visited her silent 
wrath upon him. She had decided what pun- 
ishment this high crime merited; only a little 
while before she had given intimation that she 
might revive it. It was a form of degtadation 
devised by her some days earlier for treating 
with flagrant masculine offenders. But before 
she invoked it she would abash and devastate 
him with her eyes. She did so, to the full. 
Then, without turning her look from the 
sagged object of it, she made a request out of a 
corner of her compressed lips. 

“Milly Hollister,” she said, “will you please 
lend me your sunbonnet? Order there!” she 
anerpes. stilling the gleeful anticipatory titter 
and gurgle. ‘This is no laughing matter.” 

Right gladly Milly Hollister hurried to a line 
of hooks set in the back wall of the room and 
brought her sunbonnet to her teacher. It was 
a blue sunbonnet, fluted and ribbed and 
flouncy, a veritable funnel and scoop-shovel of 
a sunbonnet, with skirts on it to shroud the 
owner’s neck at the back and with broad strings 
to be tied in at the throat. 

In the midst of a joyous hush Miss Ida 
Brazzell fitted this cavernous adornment upon 
the offender’s bowed head and made its starchy 
cambric ribands fast beneath his swallowed-up | 
chin and smoothed its abundant draperies out 
upon his drooping shoulders. 

“Now then,” she said, “you’ll wear that 
until school is dismissed. And if I héar another ° 
word from you—if you so much as whisper—I 
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Have your Kodak ready 


Picture-making is fun at the time and 
there’s pleasure ahead—years of it—as you 
turn to the prints in your album. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y . ric Kedar 
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He Climbed... 
from $60 a month 
to $10,000 a year 


Ten thousand a year! That is what a 
North Carolina man is averaging —even in 


dull years—as partner in an independent 
firm of Certified Public Accountants. Yet 
six years ago, when he started the study 
of Higher Accountancy under the LaSalle 
Problem Method, he was earning only $60 
a month, was married and had also a little 
daughter to provide for. 

Lots of men would have thought they 
were hopelessly up against it. But this man 
was made of different stuff—there was 
nothing of the quitter about 4z/ He ac- 
cepted LaSalle’s offer of easy terms, and 
started to study Higher Accountancy at 
home in his spare time. Today, he has the 
great satisfaction of knowing that he has 
made good. He is able to live the way he 
wants to live—to give his family the com- 
forts and luxuries he has always longed to 
provide forthem. He has proved his right 
and title to success. 


His Chance Is Yours 


The experience of this man (name fur- 
nished on request) is not an isolated exam- 
ple. Hundreds of men have won rapid 
advancement thru LaSalle Higher Account- 
ancy training. They got their start by sign- 
ing just such a little coupon as appears directly below 
this text. Mark that coupon, sign and mail it today— 
and get the facts. We will promptly send you com- 
plete information regarding the opportunities for men 
trained in Higher Accountancy, also a copy of that 
inspiring book,'*Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” “‘Get 
this book,” said a prominent Chicago executive, 
“even if you have to pay five dollars for it.”” We will 
send it free. Remember, the cost of LaSalle training 
is small and can _be covered in easy monthly pay- 
ments, if you so desire. The decision that you make 
this moment is portant. Mail the coupon now, 
INQUIRY COUPONS? 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 


Dept.755-HR_ Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your book, 
“Accountancy, the Profes- 
sion That Pays,” and full 
information regarding the 
course and service. Also 
a copy of your book, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One,” all without 
obligation to me. 


J 

0) Higher Accountancy 
Training for position as Comptroller, Auditor, Certi- 
fied Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

Other LaSalle Training Courses 

LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here: 
OBusiness Management OBanking and Finance 
O Modern Sal hi OModern For hi 
OTraffic Management and Production Methods 
ORailway Station OPersonne! and Employ- 


Management ment Management 
OLaw— Degree of LL.B. DExpert Bookkeeping 
OBusiness English 

aciency 
OModern BusinessCorre- OEffective Speaking 
qpondence and Practice OC. P. A. Coaching 
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don’t know what I’ll do to you! But it will 
be something you won’t forget in a hurry— 
even if I have to put a girl’s dress on you in- 
stead of just a girl’s sunbonnet. Go back to 
your seat and stay there!” 

He obeyed in a creeping, faltering, palsied 
manner. He groped his way down off the ros- 
trum and across the floor to his place like one 
going blindfolded, the while viewing his own 
feet as from the slatted depths of a long tube. 
He saw nothing save those two shambling 
slippered feet, his hampered gaze being pro- 
foundly downcast. He was sinking by feel into 
his seat when from out of the sunbonnet his 
speech issued forth in a tone deliberately de- 
fiant. From that distance the words were 
not distinguishable to Miss Ida Brazzell’s 
astounded ears. But the contempt in them, the 
obvious and weighted contemptuousness of 
them, was a thing unmistakable at any range. 

“John Custer!’ She exclaimed it. “Have 
you entirely taken leave of your senses? 
Answer me! And the rest of you sit still!” 

A vibrant tingling quiet fell on that assem- 
blage; every rustle and bustle died. Alone the 
culprit did not obey. As though he did not hear 
her and certainly as though he meant not to 
give hark, he emitted additional rumbling 
sounds under his breath. Tense and quick with 
the importance of what thrilling news she had 
now to disclose, the volunteer spy half lifted 
from her place. It was as though her upthrown 
hand with the fingers snapping had drawn her 
tautened body up behind it. 

“Oh, Miss Ida,” she fairly panted, ‘“he—he 
says, sort of to himself, he says, ‘I just dare 
anybody to try to put any girl’s clothes on me!” 
Yessum, that’s what he says first. And then 
after that he says, ‘Just let ’em try it, that’s 
all, and then they’ll see what I'll do!’ Yessum. 
And then, right then he says to me, he says, 
‘Now, old tattle-tale, go on and tell her what 
I’m sayin’ if you want to; I don’t care.’ Yes- 
sum, he did, Miss Ida, plain as anything . . . 
Oh, Miss Ida, he’s still sayin’ it even after 
you’ve the same as told him to hush up. Now 
he’s sayin’ to me, ‘Tattle-tale-tit, your tongue 
shall be split and all the dogs in town’ll have a 
little bit!’ Yessum, Miss Ida, he is!”’ 

This time the flaunted lady did not wait for 
the incorrigible to come to her. She went to 
him, almost running. She laid violent hands 
on him, and in the way of one drawing a re- 
luctant cork from a bottle she heaved him 
bodily up out of the snug space between desk- 
top and seat-back into which he had inserted 
himself. Having unsocketed him, she rocked 
him briskly on his feet. 

“So you dare me, do you?” she sputtered. 
“You take me at my word and dare me to do 
it, do you? Well, we’ll see about that, right 
this minute.” She left off shaking him to send 
an inquiring eye roving over the scrooging ex- 
pectant assemblage, then brought it back again 
and focused it on a quivering individual in the 
immediate foreground. ‘Clara Belle,” she 
said. “I wonder if you wouldn’t let me have 
that pretty big white apron you’re wearing.” 

“Oh, yessum, Miss Ida.” The informer 
gasped in her delight. With a nimble twist she 
was up and out in the aisle. Clara Belle might 
never be able to throw a baseball or a stone save 
with an awkward overhand heave, but, since 
nature balances all things, she could do what 
none of the opposite sex could do—she could 
reach up between her own shoulder-blades and 
instantly overcome the intricacies of a garment 
fastening in the back. On this occasion she 
probably broke her own best previous record. 
Her fingers made flickering play like lightning 
with all the buttons and all the button-holes 
—and of these there were many, extending all 
the way down her rear latitudes from hem to 
hem. For Clara Belle’s starchiest apron ful- 
filled a utilitarian as well as an ornamental 
purpose. Its broad crisp sash, encircling her 
high under the armpits, its puffy sleeves, its 
tucked and ruffled yoke with rick-rack em- 
broidery on it—these were brilliantly decora- 
tive, it is true, but by its length it gave Clara 
Belle protection from chalk and street dust. 

“Hold out your arms, John Custer,” 
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commanded Miss Ida Brazzell when Clara Belle 
had unenveloped her eager self. Under this 
final crushing stroke his spirit apparently had 
broken. Almost with a seeming willingness he 
did as bidden. “Now, turn around.” 

He turned around. Painstakingly and 
omitting no button, she buttoned him up. 
She tied the sash, cruelly elaborating the design 
of its bow. She stood off and contemplated 
her handiwork, the onlookers muffling their 
gorgeous emotions as best they might, but not 
succeeding by any means. 

“T’m sorry for you,” said Miss Ida, “that 
there has to be a boy like you in the fifth grade. 
I’m sorry for myself that I have to have a boy 
like you in my grade. I’m sorry for all the 
rest of my scholars that may have to associate 
with a boy like you. Now go and stand up 
there right alongside my table so everybody 
can have a good look at you. I’ll show you 
whether you can run roughshod over this whole 
school!” 

He made as if to mind. He started up the 
aisle. At the platform step he halted and 
raised his cloaked head to the clock-face. Its 
hands pointed to sixteen minutes past three. 
Then he did not mount the platform. He 
swung about at right angles. The smothered 
mutterings of the entranced audience turned 
into a large general gasp of mounting hysteria. 
With a swinging amble which made the tails 
of his apron to swish and flirt behind him, 
Juney was passing out through the open door 
into the open hall beyond. 

“John Custer, come back here!” called out 
Miss Ida. She ran to the door. He was gone. 

Suddenly pangs of compassion lanced her 
conscience. Perhaps she had gone too far 
with him. Perhaps she had gone so far that 
she had crowded him over the border-line of 
desperation. She had heard of such things 
although until now it had not appeared to her 
that this boy’s sensibilities might be of a deli- 
cate cast. Still, you never could tell. 

“T remember now,” she thought to herself 
contritely, “that when he came back from din- 
ner he didn’t seem to be himself, somehow. 
He certainly did have a sort of worried, dis- 
tracted air about him. But I was so busy 
taking in his lovely new clothes I didn’t pay 
much attention to him then. I wish I had. 

She shook her head as she faced about to 
shoo back to their quitted places the rest of 
her charges. ‘Now, let’s all just forget all 
that’s happened,” she said, ‘‘and we’ll go on 
with the exercises. There’ll be only a few 
minutes more.” 

She shook her head again. She couldn’t 
understand. Being what she was, i.e., a 
woman—of course she couldn’t. 


Perhaps, though, could she have peered 
along the tunnel of Milly Hollister’s bobbing 
sunbonnet and beheld the look on the face of its 
present wearer she might have had an inkling 
of a truth which she was destined never so 
much as to suspect even. These great crises of 
life affect different individuals after different 
manners. Juney, now, had been made dumb 
by the first one to befall; had been made 
sharply apprehensive by the next; but the 
third, succeeding the others so quickly, had 
roweled him to counter-plotting. He himself 
was not altogether cognizant of the mental 
devices he had employed. These cerebrations, 
once his drugged mind was prodded out of 
its coma, had been more or less automatic. 
He did not know why it was that into his brain, 
at the height of the culminating disaster, had 
leaped a passage from a book much favored by 
him—the book of Uncle Remus. It was the 
captive Brer Rabbit, you will remember, who 
begged Brer Fox to hang him or boil him in 
oil or skin him alive or what-not, but on no 
account to throw him in the briar patch. 
And he, in imitation of crafty Brer Rabbit, 
had practised the same stratagem. 

However, at this particular stage of the 
episode he was not concerned with any in- 
tellectual processes whatsoever. To himself 
as, unregarded by any, he sauntered, almost 
dawdled, past where the dangerous Lish Riley 
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and an attendant group of Lish’s fuglemen 
stood guard at the Sem’nary gate, he was say- 
ing in a still, small voice: 

“All righty, Mister Smart Aleck, you talked 
so big about fightin’ somebody, why don’t 
you go ahead and do it? You said you was 
goin’ to lay fur me, didn’t you? Well, here 
I am, walkin’ right by you and you ain’t even 
tryin’ to stop me. I’m givin’ you ever’ 
chanc’t, ain’t 1? If you don’t know who I ami, 
is that my fault? Am I responsible fur bein’ 
dressed up this-a-way? Ish’d say not! You 
better go talk to Miss Ida Brazzell about that 
part of it. Shuckin’s, you wouldn’. talk to 
nobody! You’d be skeered. And you braggin’ 
round about you goin’ to lick me when I came 
out of school. Yes, you could—over the left!’ 


Mrs. Custer sat on the front porch; she was 
dressed for going abroad in the town. There 
was to be a meeting of the Ladies’ Aid at four. 
She had yet nearly half an hour to wile away. 

The front gate opened and rather a squarely 
built, solid-looking little girl in a vast blue 
sunbonnet and an extensive white apron which 
covered her quite to the knees came slowly 
up the walk. Mrs. Custer did not recognize 
the advancing little girl; she must be a stranger. 

The caller halted as though irresolutely ai 
the base of the porch steps. ‘Come on up, 
honey,” said Mrs. Custer encouragingly. 
Probably the little thing was embarrassed. 

The little thing wavered and wriggled. All 
at once familiar bits of guise began to detach 
themselves from the ensemble—the set of the 
shoulders, those stout stockinged legs, those 
prim black slippers. Mrs. Custer gave a cry 
as though a very sharp pin had pricked her in 
a very tender place. 

“Why, John C. Calhoun Custer junior!” 
Almost she shrieked it out. “For Heaven’s 
sake, is that you?” 

“Yessum, it’s me.” 

“But what—what—why—who—for Hea- 
ven’s sake! Who on earth decked you out 
like—like that?” 

“Miss Ida Brazzell.” 

“Miss Ida Brazzell! And she sent you home 
—she let you come home in this condition?” 

“Yessum.” 

“But why? What possessed the woman?” 

“She was sorry for me.” 

“Sorry for you? Sorry?” 

“Yessum, she said so. Before all the class 
she come right out and said she was sorry for 
me. She kept on a-sayin’ it. I don’t know 
how many times she said it—three or four, 
anyhow. And so she took and borrowed some 
things frum a couple of the girls fur me to wear 
comin’ home.” 

“Well, of all things! Well, in all my life 
I never knew the beat! Well, of all the 
impert—— Well, of all the gall! Well, of all 
the—— But what did you say to that?” 

“Nothin’.” 

“You didn’t ask her not to do—do this? 
You didn’t speak a word for yourself?” 

“Nome.” 

“And you didn’t try to get those ridiculous 
things off of you before you started to walk 
through the street?” 

“Nome.” 

“But why? That’s what I’m asking you.” 

“Because I was glad she did it—honest I 
was, mom. I’d a heap ruther wear—these— 
than to have to go round showin’ off whut I 
got on me underneath ’em.” 

From the shadowed interior of the masking 
sunbonnet she caught the gleam of two eyes 
that were curiously like the eyes of a trapped 
animal. 

“Oh, Junior!” she cried out in a fit of sudden 
comprehension; a wave of sympathy washed 
up and engulfed her. ‘Was it as bad as that, 
then? Did you really hate to wear your new 
clothes as much as that? And I thought they 
were so dear looking! And so cute and all!” 

_He nodded. That nod made the cup of her 
pity to brim over. She committed herself to 
renunciation of the cherished dream all in one 
Sentence. “Well, then, you needn’t wear them 
again. Come-on up here and let me unbutton 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


A Buick, with years of hard service to its credit, carrying 
eight passengers and hundreds of pounds of baggage, set- 
ting out ona thousand mile journey across Australian plains. 


In 126 Countries 


ALL over the world the motor cars and trucks 
of General Motors are displacing antiquated 
methods of transportation. 


General Motors has circled the globe with 
selling and service organizations and is repre- 
sented in 126 countries by distributors and 
dealers. 


In far-off lands, many of whose inhabitants 
know little of America, the names of General 
Motors cars are almost as familiar as they 
are in the United States. 


The foundation of international goodwill is 
international trade and communication; and 
every car or truck which renders depend- 
able service in a foreign land is an ambas- 
sador of peace. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


- GMC Trucks 
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Many leading race drivers 
both here and abroad, 
declare that dependable 
Champions are the 
greatest racing spark 
plugs ever produced. 


ower 


Your engine will yield more power if you 
install a full set of dependable Champion 
Spark Plugs at least once a year. 


- You can readily prove this on the nearest 
hill—the steeper the better. 


Drive that hill with your old spark plugs. 
Install aset of Champions and try it again. 


You will be delighted at the greater power 
developed by your engine. You will be 
immensely pleased at the better all-around 
performance. You also save in gas and 
oil as well as in the lower first cost. 


Champion design is better. Only the finest 
and most expensive materials enter into 
the manufacture of Champions. Quality 
is always maintained regardless of cost. 
Yet the tremendous Champion produc- 
tion of more than 165,000 plugs every day 
results in manufacturing savings which 
are passed on to the car owner. 


Youcan readily see Champion superiority 
if you compare a Champion with any 
other spark plug. 


But you must drive with them to learn 
just how much better they are. 


rk plug Dealers who desire to give the greatest spark 
for Ford Cars an plug satisfaction: dCh 
ody be the genuine by the Double- Ribbed Sillimanite 
by Roatan owners Core. Blue Box sells for 7§ cents. Champion X 
for 12 years as the for 60 cents. (Canadian prices 90 and80 cents.) 
most economical and 


by Champion Spark Plug Co. Toledo, O. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Limited 
indsor, Ontario 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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you and then you run on in the house and 
change to your everyday things . . . But it 
is such an adorable outfit for a boy! And’— 
she tacked it on regretfully—‘‘and it was aw- 
fully expensive!” 


In a remarkably short time, considering, 
Juney reappeared on the porch where his 
mother still lingered. He was conventionally 
attired; on his face was a suggestion of the 
pleased expression popularly attributed to the 
traditional tabby that ate the canary; you 
almost could see the yellow pin-feathers adher- 
ing to his lips. Also there was the supple- 
mental look about him of a slinger who has 
slain at least two birds, or perhaps several 
birds, with the cast of a single stone. 

“Wellum,” he said with an air stagily 
casual and offhand, “‘we don’t have to bother 
any more about those foolish old clothes— 
neither one of us.” 

“What do you mean?” asked his mother. 
Some hidden meaning in his intonations 
vaguely alarmed her. 

“Why, I’ve already done given ’em away,” 
he stated, as though offering an explanation 
not in the least called for. 

“‘You—gave them away? Why, you—do 
you know how much that costume cost?” 

“You said, didn’t you, I didn’t need to 
wear ’em ever again? Wellum, then, what’s 
the use of havin’ ’em hangin’ round the house? 
So I gave ’em away.” 

“Who to, in the name of creation? Why, 
you haven’t been gone from here ten minutes.” 

‘‘Wellum, you know that young nigger boy 
named Archibald that he’s Aunt Mallie’s 
nephew or somethin’ and’s about my size? 
Wellum, he just happened to be out back— 
him and two other nigger boys and a little 
nigger child; they’d come to bring her a mes- 
sage or somethin’, I guess. So I gave ’em to 
him and he was puttin’ ’em on while I was 
comin’ out here to mention givin’ ’em to him 
to you. I reckin he ought to be comin’ out 
front any minute now. I told him to come 
soon as he was ready because I thought may- 
be you’d like to see how they looked on him.” 

As though entering on cue from some un- 
seen prompter, the object of this generous 
bestowa] issued at this precise moment from 
behind the dining room ell. He was the proud 
head of a small procession. Close in his rear 
trailed three retainers. Two of them were of 
his own age, approximately, the third was a 
very mall, very black pickaninny—the button 
on the tail of a reverent entourage. 

Turning his head neither to the one side nor 
the other, and with a great lordliness manifest 
in his bearing, the legatee crossed the yard 
and proceeded out of the side gate, made pur- 
posely wide for the passage of the family buggy. 
It was plain that the patent leather pumps were 
oversnug upon his feet; he limped slightly. 
But the spirit rose triumphant above the 
wincing flesh. He moved onward as a king 
might move. He wore his finery as a king 
might wear the mantle of his coronation. 

Nor did the henchmen in his train look right 
or left. Their eyes were for him and him only. 
They were drinking in the glory of him and 
their small Afric souls were being made drunken 
on that glory. At each step they uttered 
inarticulate sounds, attesting an admiration 
and an envy too tremendous for words. 

Their four figures diminished in the distance; 
were lost behind shrubbery. And Mrs. Cus- 
ter recovered her own powers of speech. 

But there was no one for her to speak to. 
Her son had vanished around the corner of the 
house. He was turning a series of somer- 
saults in the deep grass under the dining room 
windows—one somersault after another and 
now and then an interpolated cartwheel. 


For a glorious laugh, read Irvin 
S. Cobb’s story in August Cosmo- 
POLITAN—an escapade of the same 
gang that played the famous trick 
with the old blind mare awhile back 
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Her Majesty, the 


Queen 
(Continued from page 33) 


went down the great marble staircase, hung 
with its Gombaut and Macée tapestries, 
now in the French museum at Sainte-Lé, and 
went into the library. There she stood, very 
white and trembling, while she was told. 

“The date,” said the Duke, “is such and 
such.” 

“T am sorry, father,” she said, very composed 
now. “I should have told you before, but——” 

“But what?” said the Duke, suddenly rigid. 

“T am already married.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“T have told you. I have married Rudi.” 

Even to Clotilde I believe the Princess never 
told exactly what followed. There seems to 
have been no noise. And for the Archduke’s 
excuse there is the fact that he had been about 
to ally himself with one of the strong kingdoms 
and that he needed such alliance. 

But the fact remains that the Princess was 
carried to her room sometime later with a dis- 
located wrist, and that it still has the faintest 
possible distortion. When she was allowed to 
get about again, under rigid supervision, Rudi 
had been carried off somewhere, and later on 
he was sent to Africa to join a regiment there. 
There never really had been a hope for them. 


CHAPTER IV 


S° SHE married the King, being taken to 

him of course in a special train, and having 
to wear evening dress in it, although it was mid- 
afternoon, and bowing from the window at the 
cheering crowds with a forced little smile, and 
her swollen wrist covered with a band of tulle. 

Her frock, Clotilde said, was of rose brocade 
shot with gold, but what with the open window 
and the train dust it was quite ruined by the 
time they arrived. The open window gave her 
a moment’s hope, at first. But there never was 
a chance to leap through it and so bring every- 
thing to a quick termination. 

The Archduchess never took her eyes off her. 

But even then, remember, she had no idea of 
the real extent of the catastrophe. 

She only knew that Rudi was gone and that 
the church did not recognize that she had 
contracted any marriage with him. 

“She had not even a photograph of him,” 
said Clotilde. ‘He had given her that one”— 
she glanced at the one on the chest of drawers— 
“but they took it from her. Later on I man- 
aged to get it, and I have had it ever since.” 

So she was married. She had, according to 
Clotilde, a marvelous trousseau; a hundred 
fine chemises, for instance, made by hand by 
the peasants, and all her dresses came from 
Worth. There was one of rose-colored velvet 
with trimmings of silver fringe that required 
two maids to hold while she got into it. 

But there was nobody to hold the burden she 
carried in her heart. 

So she was married again. She dragged her 
heavy brocade of silver and white up the aisle 
of the royal chapel amid that glittering crowd 
of jeweled and stiffly rustling women and men, 
and swore to do her duty by God and her King. 
She meant to.do that. She could not love the 
King, but she could be loyal and faithful. And, 
although it was rather like murder, she could 
kill the thought of Rudi. Or she thought she 
could. But she fainted after the ceremony. 

“What about Rudi?” I asked. “Didn’t he 
know what was going on?” 

“Not until it was too late.” 

He got there the next day and tried to get an 
audience with the King. They kept him out, 
and it is doubtful if the King, from first to last, 
ever identified Rudi at all. I think Rudi would 
have killed him that day had he seen him. 

But what would have been the use? She was 
the Queen then; she had already faced the 
dreadful ritual of a royal wedding night and 
after the King had joined her been locked in by 
a high official and the keys taken away. 
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Every motorist in the 
United States should read 
this announcement 


ASOLINE forms carbon — your motor’s worst 
enemy. 


Carbon is a pest—it should never be allowed to form in 
any motor. 


Carbon weakens compression, fouls plugs, reduces horse- 
power, overheats the motor, wastes fuel. 


For years you and I have allowed carbon to do its 
destructive work until the knock became annoying and 
our car slowed up on the hills. 


We then let some mechanic dig, burn, scrape or gouge 
out hard, gritty, unyielding carbon from the delicate 
parts of our motor. 


This carbon pest is costing the motorists of America 
millions of dollars yearly. That is why after I established 
the Boyce Moto-Meter I turned my entire attention to 
the solution of the carbon problem. 
After years of investigation and experiment my staff of scientists has 
roduced Boyce-ite—a harmless, oily fluid which removes the knock 
m any motor and does away with carbon troubles forever. 
Here’s what Boyce-ite will do for your car—a small quantity poured 
into your favorite gasoline will 
—give your motor more power 
—make starting easier 
—increase your gas mileage from one to six 
miles per gallon 
—eliminate all necessity for grinding valves, 
cleaning plugs and removing carbon. 


Boyce-ite kills the carbon pest. 

I urge you and every motorist to use Boyce-ite every time you buy 
gasoline, it is inexpensive and most convenient to use. 

Boyce-ite is no experiment. Distributors of such 
cars as Ford, Chandler, Cleveland, Packard, 
Cadillac, Oldsmobile, Marmon, Stutz, and others 
—are recommending it to their customers. 
Your dealer carries Boyce-ite or can get it for 
you without delay. 

Boyce-ite is the fastest selling repeat item the 
trade has ever known—over 3,000,000 cans 
have been sold in the past few months. 


Convenient touring pacl:- 

age fits the pocket of your 

car —contains 3 cans of 
—$1.00 


ratory and Factory, Farmingdale, New Yo 


Inc., Manufacturers of Boyce-ite Exclusively, ISLAND CITY, N. 
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Rudi stayed for a week, but he never even 
saw her, and then went on to his lonely station 
in Africa. He was twenty-four, and he took 
back the streak of snow-white hair the width of 
two fingers which still gives him such an odd 
distinction. The Queen’s father and mother 
left too, the old Archduke to exercise the droit 
de seigneur over any pretty peasant girl who 
took his fancy and the Archduchess to write 
those exultant letters to various royal relatives 
throughout Europe, copies of which have re- 
cently appeared in various memoirs. 

“She made a quite lovely bride,” she wrote- 
in one of them to the Queen of Sweden. “Se 
composed and still.” Still indeed! Frozen to 
the very marrow of her! “She went a ittle 


faint after the ceremony, but was soon her” 


bright and happy self again.” 

And in another: 

“She is taking her new responsibilities very 
seriously, as is proper. Her confessor tells me 
that she spends some time each day in the 
chapel, at prayer. A habit, he suggests, which 
might be emulated to advantage by the court.” 

It was dawning on her, you see; the trap was 
closing and she had nobody to confide in ex- 
cept God. They had sent Clotilde away. She 
had not enough quarterings, for one thing, 
and for another, they had always suspected her 
of collusion with Rudi. 

This may provide a key for that other 
cryptic letter, written sometime later by the 
Archduchess to the English governess, who had 
more or less been in the secret, and recently 
published in her autobiography: 

“We have at last got rid of C——. Thank 
God! She has, I hear, gone to Africa for the 
benefit of her health! As R WwW is 
there, one understands, I think. I can wish 
neither of them a greater misery than to marry 
the other, but it might be a desirable solution.” 

Clotilde never mentioned that letter to me. 

It was all over, apparently. The Queen was 
settled in her apartment at the palace. Her 
drawing room was white, a cold room, but not 
colder or whiter than the young Queen herself. 
Her dining room was next, a loftly circular 
room of red marble and black columns, and 
there the King dined with her occasionally, but 
less and less often as the weeks went by. 

“He liked gaiety, you see,” said Clotilde, 
“and she could not be gay, although she tried. 
She puzzled him, I think. After a while he 
grew morose and when the meal was over he 
used to lean back and watch her. Not talking, 
you know. Just watching. Then, if she 
trembled, it irritated him.” 

And around these two the stealthy life of the 
court, watching and whispering. All the 
ancient panoply, plush and gewgaws and 
curtsies and hand-kissing; the King with a 
private exit by which he slipped out to lead his 
secret man’s life, and the Queen under increas- 
ing espionage, and by that time carrying her 
dreadful secret. 

She turned to the church for comfort and at 
last she confessed to her private chaplain. “He 
was aghast,” said Clotilde. “He seems not to 
have known what to do. He prayed all of one 
night before the altar—an old man, too—and 
in the end he told her not to tell the King.” 

One can see that old priest too, I think, 
stretched on the cold stones and later going 
perhaps to his bishop. Heads _ together, 
weighing as well as praying; the very survival 
of the state perhaps at stake, and two old men 
divided between their God and their country. 

And the King, disappointed and suspicious of 
he knew not what. A little man, vain and 
arrogant, accustomed to reach out and take 
what he wanted, and now finding that the 
spirit of this simple girl was as elusive as before 
he married her. Even jealous of the fact that 
her slim height made him seem shorter, Made 
him, if one can understand, a little less the 
King. ‘He always walked a step or so ahead 
of her and it made her feel very awkward and 
very alone,” said Clotilde. 

On gala evenings, then, the brilliant 
assembly: women in satins and brocades—the 
tiny waists, sharply defined busts and heavy 
draperies of the period—watching and waiting; 


men in uniforms and orders; the famous throne- 
room with its great paintings and its dozen of 
glittering crystal chandeliers; and then the 
Groom of the Chambers throwing wide the 
doors and the entrance of the royal party, the 
King, small, cold and suspicious, just a little 
ahead of the Queen! 

And somewhere in Africa, Rudi staring at 
the northern stars. 

It was after such a night that the Queen 
fainted again, falling with a crash against her 
enormous dressing-table, laden with glittering 
glass_and gold, and receiving the little trian- 
gular scar on her forehead which she still tries 
to cover with her soft hair. 

And soon after that it was announced to the 
King by the court physicians that the Queen 
would bear him a child. 

It is impossible to convey the delicacy with 
which Clotilde told me that this expected heir 
to the throne, so loudly heralded, so politically 
vital, was not the King’s child, but Rudi’s . . . 

“Tf she had only let me know!” Clotilde said. 
“You see, I went to Africa that winter and I— 
saw Rudi. I could have told him and we might 
have thought of something. I believe she asked 
for me, but the King did not approve of my 
coming to her.” 

Perhaps it is not fair to read between the 
lines. Perhaps Clotilde did go to Africa be- 
cause of “trouble in her chest.” But I think 
she went out of a great hunger to see Rudi 
again. Why not? After all, the Queen was 
lost to him, and he was young. They were all 
so pitifully young. 

But Rudi was changed. 

“He was very thin,” she said, ‘‘and so bitter: 
I cannot tell you how bitter. And he seemed 
somehow to have turned against me too. I 
only saw him once.” She hesitated. “No, I 
saw him twice, my dear. Why should I not 
tell you that? It is all so long ago, and I think 
he was a little mad at that time.” 

It seems, then, that she saw Rudi at the 
hotel one morning, where he had come from 
his post out in the desert. He seemed to have 
been brooding, and he would not hear the 
Queen’s name at all. 

“He had been too much alone, with the 
natives,” Clotilde explained. “He wasn’t even 
very tidy and—he had been drinking, I think.” 

But there was no doubt that he had been 
drinking later on. Toward evening she re- 
ceived a scraw] from him telling her to come to 
a certain little square in the native quarter that 
night and receive a message for the Queen. 
She went, accompanied by her maid, and they 
found the square filled with howling, singing 
and dancing men and women, and in a cleared 
space, between two beating drums, Rudi sitting 
cross-legged on a mat. 

His eyes were bloodshot and he had a lamp 
and a candle burning in front of him. 

Clotilde edged her way near him and said 
clearly: ‘You are to come back With me, Rudi. 
Back to the hotel. This is no place for you.” 

“Tt’s a good place. A damn fine place,” he 
said thickly. 

“But you have a message for her, haven’t 
you?” she coaxed. 

“T had a message, but I forget it,’ he mut- 
tered. “Ah, yes!” He waved a hand at the 
frenzied crowd. “This is the message. Go 
back and tell her of my marriage feast. It may 
lack the resplendence of hers, but it has its 
points. It has its points.” 

And at that moment a huge black woman 
decked out in silver bangles and beads came out 
of a house, followed by a crowd of yelling 
women, and came toward him. 

The drums blared and the people shrieked 
with laughter. Clotilde turned away sick at 
heart and made her way back to the hotel. 
But before she got there Rudi had followed 
her and caught her by the arm. He was not 
drunk any longer. F 

“Tf you tell her that, I’ll kill you,” he said. 

“Where’s your woman?” 

“TI don’t know,” he said wearily. “I never 
saw her before.” 

He made no further explanation. At the 
hotel he got his horse, and the last she saw of 
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him he was riding hell for leather down the 
narrow street and toward the desert. 


CHAPTER V 


T IS curious to see how the old Archduke 
played his part in the story and went on, 
ignorant that he had contributed to it. But he 
had left his mark on the child and that had its 
consequences. 

“You remember that he had hurt her 
severely in his anger,’ said Clotilde. ‘Men 
think their evil deeds die with them, my dear, 
but they do not. When the baby came it had 
the red imprint of his fingers on its wrist—oh, 
very distinct! If you were to look now——” 

But otherwise this heir to the throne, pre- 
maturely born seven months after the royal 
marriage, was quite beautiful. 

“A true love-child,” Clotilde said gently. 
“One can always tell the babies born in love.” 

And its birth changed two people. 

The King, who was one of them, became 
quite a different person. He scarcely left the 
Queen’s bed-chamber for the first three days. 
He would come in, send away the nuns and the 
ladies who happened to be in attendance, and 
sit by her great bed for an hour at a time. Not 
talking. Just watching her and the child, and 
sometimes going to the window and gazing out 
complacently at the bunting and flags which 
draped the public square before the palace in 
honor of the event. He seemed at least a foot 
taller at that time, too. 

But it had also changed the Queen. Up to 
that time she had been rather like a dazed 
child, trapped by forces she did not even under- 
stand. But the birth had turned her into a 
woman. “It does that, you see,’”’ Clotilde ex- 
plained. ‘Have you noticed it, my dear? Even 
the expression of the face is often changed.” 

The more gentle he was with her the more 
she felt the wickedness, priest or no priest, of 
going on with it. But she prayed fairly steadily 
to die so she need not tell him. 

“T think,” the King would say judicially, 
surveying the infant, “that he will favor my 
side of the family,’’ or words to that effect. 
And all the time she could see Rudi in him; 
Rudi’s_ bent little finger, Rudi’s bright 
hair, Rudi’s square jaw and even the prom- 
ise of Rudi’s height. He was a “long” baby. 

Apparently it never entered her head not to 
tell him. Out of this new maturity of hers had 
come the conclusion that none of them could 
go on living a lie. She would take the child and 
go away somewhere, anywhere, so long as she 
had the boy. Perhaps they could find Rudi, 
and after the King had divorced her—— 

Strange to think how little, after all that 
time, she knew the King. How she failed to 
consider the monstrous vanity of the man. 
For she waited three days trying to get strength 
for the ordeal, and then it was too late. 

It was on the third day that the great pub- 
lic rejoicing took place. The town and the 
kingdom was in carnival, and insthe afternoon 
there was a military procession. Then the 
troops were drawn up in front of the palace, 
and the King, in uniform and wearing all his 
orders, carried the baby out onto a balcony 
while the bands played the national hymn. 

It was when the King came back in, flushed 
with triumph, and placed the child beside her, 
that she found the courage to tell him. 

“He stood by the bed and listened,” 
Clotilde said. “The crowds outside were still 
cheering and the bands playing. She thought 
he was going to kill her, and she kept the child 
close to her for fear he might hurt it. But he 
never even spoke. When she had finished he 
turned and went out without a word.” 

No hand will ever penetrate the veil of the 
next few hours. The King, Clotilde has some- 
how learned, shut himself into his library alone 
at first, and one can fancy him there, pacing the 
floor and stopping now and then to glance over 
the place, still filled with carnival figures, 
pierrots and pierrettes dancing, grotesque 
papier-maché animals on floats, banners, con- 
fetti. _ Even little dogs in ballet frills. All the 
rejoicing going on, and he, the King, a cuckold. 
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BALLOON 


GUM-DIPPED 


CORDS 


The Standard of the Industry 


No contfibution to motoring progress since 
the first pneumatic tire, has brought about such 
a revolutionary changeé.in tire performance as 
the Firestone Balloon Gum-Dipped Cord. 

Scarcely less important than the development 
of the low air-pressure tire has been Firestone’s 
service to the trade and to the public in simpli- 
fying and standardizing Balloon equipment. 

Quantity production on five sizes assures 
Firestone Service Dealers of a constant supply, 
including tires and special wheels and rims, 
nage sop and produced by Firestone to make 

the complete Balloon Change-over Unit. 
is places Firestone Dealers in a position to 
give prompt and economical service. 

Veteran users of Firestone Balloon Gum- 
Dipped Cords appreciate more than ever the 
importance of Firestone’s gum-dipping process, 
which adds strength, wear resistance and re- 
silience to the thin sidewalls of the full-size 
Balloon, enabling them to withstand the un- 
usual flexing action required by lowair pressure. 

Firestone Service Dealers offer only the sizes 
of true Balloon Cords shown here, because 
only full-size balloons provide the full benefits 
of comfort, safety, car conservation, extra 
mileage and fuel economy. See the Firestone 
Service Dealer in your locality. He can make 
the change-over. promptly and at Jowest cost. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


FACTORIES: 
AKRON, OHIO — Hamilton, Ont. 
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Size 4.40 size, yon Size 6.20 Size 7.30 
4\,” tire to 6%” tire tire 
fit 21” wheel to fit 21° wheel to fit 20 and 21” wheels to fit 20’ whos! 
American Anderson Libert Apperson Ogren 


Auburn 6-43 (Except 
Sedan 


Ford 

Chevrolet490 —Chevrolet—Baby 
erland Grand Kelse: 

Gray . B 

Star Cleve 


Liberty— (Except 


Dort 

Durant—4 Cylinder 
Elcar 1-40 

Essex 

Franklin 

Gardner 


Columbia (All Except Maxwell 
Dodge (All Except 
Sedan) 


6-40 (All Ex 
( cept 


Nash ac Cy'inder 
National 4 Cylinder 
Oldsmobile 1924 
Overland Red Bird 
Rollin 


Seneca 
Studebaker Light 6 


Pick out your car in this list and make a note of 
the size of Balloon Tire you should have. Insist 
upon the Full-Size Balloon which assures you 
maximum comfort, safety and economy. 


“AMERICA 


Auburn 6-43 Sedan 
Auburn 

Beauty 6 
Bay State—121 “W.B. 


Chandler (All Except 
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Seden 


Chrysler 

Columbia Sedan 

Davis Dodge Secan 
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ne 
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Marmon Stal Except 
Moon 6—58 
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Packard Six P 
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cy &WwW Peerless 
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Sedan 


Packard Eight 
Packard Twin 6 


Premier (Except 7 

Cunningham Pierce- Arrow 
Revere 

R. &V. Knight (Except — Roamer 

Sayers 118” W. B. Dusenberg olls-Royce 


Stearns Knight—4 Cyl. 

Sterling-Knight 

is: 96, 98, 12, 


pecial 6 
Stutz 
Velie Wescott 
Wills St. Claire 
Willys-Knight (E-cept 
7 passenger Sedan) 


Dupont Closed 
Haynes—Large 
Lafayette 
Lincotn 
Locomobile 
McFarlan 
Marmon Sedan 
Mercer 

Meteor 
National 


R. & V. Knight 
Stearns Knight 6 cyl. 
ig Six 
86, 95, 
27 
Stutz KLDH 
Stevens-Duryea 
Willys-Knight (7 pas- 
senger Sedan) 
Winton 
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Below Are Listed the Full-Size Balloon Tires Recommended for Your Car 


The biggest nickel’s worth 


You can buy an ice-cream 
cone for a nickel; it is cooling 
for a minute. 


Or you can buy electricity 


The same nickel that 
keeps an electric fan 
running all day will 
operate an electric 
vacuum cleaner 314 
hours, or a washing 
machine for an hour 
and a half. On the 
motors of these mod- ~ 
ern servants look for 
the General Electric 
Company monogram. 
The letters are a sym- 
bol of service, the in- 
itials of a friend. 


for a nickel — enough to run 
a twelve-inch G-E fan for 
ten hours! 


Is there any bigger nickel’s 
worth in the world than 
this — coolness and comfort 
all day long, and a feeling of 
freshness at the end? 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Write 
3 H.P.—The Fastest “Light Twin” 


Designed and built by Ole Evinrude 
Weighs less than 17 Ibs. perh. p. 


REDUCE YOuR FLESH 


arms, legs, bust, or 
the entire body with 


DR. WALTER’S 
Rubber Garments 


Reducing Corsets: In dark 
and cream colored rubber. 
For abdomen, hips, thighs 
and waistline. Send waist and 
hip measurements $12.00 

Chin Reducer . . 2.50 

Send for my booklet 


Dr. Jeanne C. Walter 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Near 36th Street Suite 605 
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Later he got in the court physicians and the 
Prime Minister, and sometime that night the 
old Archduke was located at his hunting lodge 
and brought to the palace. 

“Two days later,” Clotilde said in her quiet 
voice, “the court physicians announced that 
the Queen’s condition was not satisfactory, and 
it was whispered about the court that her mind 
was affected. Within a month they took her to 
the summer palace in the mountains, and later, 
carefully guarded, to Italy. By that time all 
of Europe believed that she was permanently 
—not sane.” But the King kept the child. 

One can see his problem, I think. The cheers 
of his subjects still ringing in his ears; the sight 


of him with his heir, proud and exultant on his - 


balcony, still fresh in their minds. And as he 
frantically paced his library, the issue growing 
clearer. He could kill the child or put him 
away, or with the assistance of Rome he could 
annul the marriage and marry again. But that 
meant a declaration of his own infamous 
situation, and his pride rebelled. 

He compromised in the end, as better men 
had done before him. His throne was not too 
secure at the best; already there were symp- 
toms of the revolt which later overwhelmed 
him. The possession of an heir gave him a 
strategic advantage. 

And he may have believed her not sane. Her 
very confession, so suicidal, must have seemed 
almost irrational. Indeed, Clotilde says she 
believes he would have discredited the story 
entirely, laid it to one of those temporary 
manias which occasionally follow childbirth, 
had not the chief court physician, after duti- 
fully insisting that the child was premature, 
gone off and blown out his brains. 

But whatever he may have believed or 
known, he did the one thing the girl Queen had 
never anticipated, sent her away and kept her 
child. But always he hated him. 

Clotilde has a confidential letter, written to 
her by an English governess when Toto, as he 
was familiarly called, was six. 

“He is very bright and active,” she wrote. 
“But so lonely. Once a day he sees the King, 
but only.for a few minutes. And I think his 
Majesty is rather severe; the discipline is 
military, and he has more to learn than is good 
for so young a child. However——” 


CHAPTER VI 


CLOTILDE had gone back to her father’s 
shabby old castle, and her first knowledge 
of the tragedy was through a visit from the 
Archduchess. She stalked in, long, lank and 
gray of face. Dirty, too, for she had traveled 
six hours by post-chaise. She put Clotilde’s 
mother out of the room with a gesture and con- 
fronted the frightened girl. 

“You! You wanton! Wantons both of you, 
living your dirty little lives under my roof!” 

“No, madame,” Clotilde stammered. “I 
assure you 

Great ladies sometimes, allow themselves 
very coarse speech, and the Archduchess 
launched into quite unprintable language. 

“From now on,” she said, “I have no 
daughter. She can die and rot. I shall never 
recognize her again.“ And she did not. 

She died two years later, leaving the Arch- 
duke surprisingly disconsolate. Clotilde, 
hearing she was dying, tried to see her before- 
hand to have her rescind that bitter ultimatum. 

“But when I got there it was over,” she said. 
“She was lying in the chapel, very majestic, 
and six of her ladies keeping vigil, all in long 
black veils and holding candles. I relieved one 
of them who was faint and I had to stand per- 
fectly still for six hours.” 

One can see Clotilde standing there, I think, 
the light from the candles flickering on the dead 
woman’s white face, and Clotilde’s mind hope- 
lessly circling; Rudi, the Queen, the child, the 
dead woman. A cold air numbing her, her 
veil stirring, the candles flickering and— 
Rudi, the Queen, the child, the dead woman. 
Over and over. 4 

There may have been just a bit of hope still 
in her heart at that time. The lovers were so 
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hopelessly separated, and Rudi was still young 
and vital. She would fight it back, of course. 
She may only have prayed as she stood there 
for surcease of suffering. So many women 
pray, not for happiness but for an end of 
misery. But to stand there and think that this 
was the end all must reach, and not even hope 
to live before dying. 

Later on she wrote to Rudi. 

“But he had heard of the Queen’s malady 
and he was very ill in a hospital. Somehow or 
other the letter never reached him.” 

She does not say, but I rather think Rudi 
was under pretty careful espionage at the time. 
The wonder is that they let him live. How- 
ever that may be, the failure of Rudi to 
reply gave the last blow to Clotilde’s always 
faint hope. 

She made the only decision she felt was pos- 
sible and chose the gentlewoman’s retreat from 
the sorrows of the world. She entered a 
convent. “I do not know that I had any voca- 
tion,” she said thoughtfully. “But I had lived 
through a great deal and I wanted peace. Per- 
haps it was not a worthy motive.” Her voice 
lapsed fora moment. “But you see, I took m: 
troubles in with me and there was too muc 
time to think.” 

Toward the end of her novitiate, however, 
she seems to have attained a sort of peace. 
Certainly by the time she emerged she had 
almost achieved that selflessness which has 
carried her on ever since. For she did emerge. 

That in itself is a story. One can see how 
this narrative becomes a series of small scenes 
like a play, each leading on with a certain 
inevitability to the next, and all of them to that 
quiet curtain of the chess game in the sitting 
room, and to what, that night, was to follow. 

There was a nun in the convent, a Sister 
Maria. Clotilde often found her watching her. 
Then one night Sister Maria came to her cell. 

“I cannot sleep,” said the Sister. “I 
hardly ever sleep now, and the reason I cannot 
sleep is that I have a sin on me. One who 
acquiesces in a wickedness is likewise wicked. 
And I have acquiesced.” 

Then she told Clotilde that she had been 
with the Queen during her accouchement, and 
that the Queen was sane. 

Clotild: followed the earlier example of 
the palace chaplain and spent the rest of that 
night face down on the cold floor of the chapel 
before the altar. When she arose in the 
morning her last battle was fought. Not that 
she said this. “I prayed for help and gui- 
dance,” was what she said. “And I received it.” 

She left the convent soon after, drew her 
small patrimony from the bank, wrote to Rudi 
and then betook herself to Italy, where she 
rented a little house not so far from the 
Queen’s villa and settled herself to her vigil. 

It lasted exactly three years. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE Queen was just past eighteen when they 

sent her to that dreary villa in Italy, a 
damp cold place, with its tattered gold and 
rose papers fairly hanging from the walls, and 
its sparse furnishing and stone floors. 

So far as anyone could tell, life was over for 
her. She was surrounded by obsequious 
jailers who never let her pass the high wall. 

One day she found the little wooden box 
which now lies on her bedside table, and it 
became her treasure-house. 

“She cut out and kept every scrap she could 
find in the newspapers about her baby,” said 
Clotilde. “They are there now, in that box. 
Some of them are quite worn with much 
handling.” 

She never found any mention of Rudi. 

After a time, to save herself from madness, 
she began to keep a journal, and it was found 
and published anonymously later. In one 
place she says: ‘What must really matter is 
to remember rather than to be remembered; to 
love rather than to be loved. Anything else 
is selfish. As for the loneliness, are we not 
always alone? That seems to be the great 
struggle each human heart makes, to bridge to 
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How’s the Radio 
Working? 


ARE you getting good volume and quality? Is 

reception sometimes distorted—or interrupt- 
ed by squeaks, howls and wheezesP Do you 
know the causes of most of the disturbance to 
good radio reception which a little knowledge 
and care in operation would avoid? 


Edgar H. Felix, Associate, Institute of Radio 
Engineers and of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, has prepared for Cosmo- 
politan Magazine a booklet devoted to 


Receiving Set Trouble Finding 


These are the subjects dealt 
with :-— 

The expert’s method of trouble 
finding by elimination and selec- 
tion. 

General symptoms in behavior 
of set and quality of reception. 

Method of testing parts. 

Elements that deteriorate from 
use. 

Care of storage batteries. 

Life of dry cells and tubes. 

Faults due to operation. 

Quality of reception obtainable 
by correct handling. 

Selectivity—overloading—im- 
proper use of regeneration. 

The ideal radio set—in me- 
chanical qualities—appearance— 
simplicity. 

In addition to the trouble 
chart and booklet, you may select 
one of the following leaflets on 
special subjects written by recog- 
nized authorities in radio :— 


1—SOLVING YOUR TUNING TROUBLES 
—By John V. L. Hogan, Past President 
of the Institute of Radio Engineers, 
author and prominent consulting radio 
engineer. 


2—OPERATING VACUUM TUBES TO 
GET THE BEST RESULTS—By Dr. 
Alfred N. Goldsmith, Director of Re- 
search of the Radio Corporation ' of 
America. 


3—CARE AND SELECTION OF BAT- 
TERIES FOR THE RADIO SET—By 
George C. Furness, Manager of Radio 
Division, National Carbon Company. 


4—PROPER OPERATION OF NEUTRO- 
DYNE SETS—By Paul Ware, President 
of Ware Radio Corporation. 


5—HOW TO SELECT A RADIO SET FOR 
YOUR HOME—By Edgar H. Felix. 


The Cosmopolitan Radio Booklet—and 
your choice of one of the above leaflets 
will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


COSMOPOLITAN RADIO SERVICE 


119 West 40th Street, New York City. 
Enclosed is 10c. for which send me the Re- 
ceiving Set Trouble Finding Chart and 
peenees and also leaflet No..... described 
above. 


costing about $............ 
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another heart, no matter how close, the un- 
bridgeable gulf that lies between them.” 

And she was nineteen! 

But again the journal is more intimate. 

“Orange trees and climbing jessamine, and 
the garden flooded with sunlight today. Even 
I, who am dead, feel the life that is around me 
outside these walls. 

“I do not weep any more. I must not send 
waves of wretchedness out into the world, lest 
they somehow touch and depress them. 
Another press cutting this morning, which has 
cheered the day.” 

And then an unintelligible line or two, to the 
uninitiated: “She would make him happy, 
because she loves him. I think I knew that 
before she did. But have I courage enough to 
bear it?” 

Clotilde has never mentioned that journal. 

So one can see them all at that time; the old 
Archduke sitting alone in his dingy library, 
fingering his beard and staring at the picture of 
his dead wife on the wall, faithful to her now 
that it was too late; the King, fighting revolu- 
tion and pinning his faith on an heir who daily 
signaled to him his own infamy; Rudi in a sun- 
baked African garrison, fighting like a devil 
when there was fighting on, and drinking him- 
self into forgetfulness in the intervals; 
Clotilde trying to hold to that peace of God 
she had found, throwing useless little notes cut 
into apples over the villa wall; and the Queen 
searching the papers and journals for some news 
of her lover and her child, and when she found 
them hoarding them ir the little wooden box. 

There is a very definite picture of the Queen 
at that time. Cut off from the world, she had 
assumed the attitude and more or less the habit 
of anun. “She wore always the same thing, a. 
trailing habit of soft white wool, high in the 
neck and with long loose sleeves. And over her 
hair~you know how lovely it is—she often 
wore a long white veil, peasant fashion. She 
seemed to think she ought to hide it. I don’t 
know why.” 

Sometime during her imprisonment came 
the word that the little Crown Prince was 
dying. She got that too out of the newspapers. 
Probably she was more nearly insane during 
that illness of her baby’s than ever before or 
since. There is just one entry in her journal in 
the month that covered it, and it is dateless. 

“If he dies, I shall kill myself.” 

But sometime during that month occurred 
that strange incident of which the journal 
makes no record. 

She ran away and went to the capital. 

Vigilance had relaxed at the villa, and some- 
how at night she got out. She took a train at 
the station, a veiled and slender figure, and was 
on her way before the alarm was raised. 

“She had to pass my house to do it,” 
Clotilde said. “So many things happen like 
that in life. Friends are close at hand, and we 
keep looking past them and far away.” 

Once at the capital she drove to the palace. 
Not to the main entrance, but to that small 
private one which the King used for his own 
purposes. “The sentry was very much fright- 
ened when she raised her veil,” Clotilde ex- 
plained. “But after all she was the Queen. 
He let her in, crossing himself because the 
peasants are afraid of the insane, and she went 
directly up the stairs.” 

It was early. Save for a few servants who 
gathered into whispering groups, nobody saw 
her, and she went unmolested to the Crown 
Prince’s suite. Outside the anteroom were 
doctors and nurses, the Cardinal and the Prime 
Minister. She never looked at them, but 
passed straight through, and a sort of stricken 
silence followed her. 

The King, you see, was in the anteroom 
alone. He had been with the child all night, 


not so much watching a little life ebb away as_ 


his own power, his very throne. 

He would not let her pass. She prayed and 
wept, for she was frantic, but he listened 
unmoved, and as soon as he could get help 
he had her taken away. The sole result 
was a redoubled watch on her at the villa 
after that. 


It was on the very day that the Crown 
Prince was pronounced out of danger that 
Rudi appeared again. It was a warm night, 
and Clotilde had thrown a lace shaw] about her 
and gone into the garden. The air was heavy 
with magnolia, and--— 

“T had just been thinking about him, my 
dear. It was so long since I had heard’”—when 
she saw a man in the roadway, staring up at 
the Queen’s villa. He was perfectly motionless 
when she first saw him, but then he made some 
sort of vague despairing gesture and there was 
something familiar about it. 

“Rudi!” she said, and had to steady herself 
by the magnolia tree. He came closer and 
recognized her. 

She must have been a lovely young thing that 
night in her garden, with the lace scarf over her 
head and the magnolia lighted like stars above 
her. And Rudi came closer and said in an 
incredulous voice: : 

“Clotilde! But surely——” 

“Tt is Clotilde,’ she said in a shaken voice. 

He took both her hands. “It seems to me 
T’ve been looking all over the world for you.” 

She must have thrilled to that for a moment, 
must have had an instant of hope. But it was 
gone the next second, for he said: “I might 
have known you would never desert her.” 

But—mark this—he did not know the Queen 
was sane, nor that the little Prince was his 
own child, and Clotilde did not tell him either 
until the next morning. ‘ 

“He was so haggard,” is what she said. “He 
went back to the inn in the village, and I had 
to think of how to break the news to him.” 

It was much more than that, poor Clotilde. 
Just by keeping silent what might not have 
happened? Soft Italian skies and early spring 
gardens, and Rudi lonely and desperate, 
reaching out to any friendly hand. 

“T did not go to bed at all,”’ was all she said. 

By dawn she must have decided, for very 
early she sent him a note and they had break- 
fast together. That little touch of intimate life 
must have pretty well broken down her 
resolve. One can figure her giving him his 
morning coffee, and maybe just managing 
to touch his fingers as she did so, and Rudi 
perhaps saying, “Quite like husband and wife, 
eh what?” or his equivalent of it. 

But mostly Rudi staring at the villa above 
with a hurt and puzzled look. 

Later on she told him the young Queen was 
sane, and a prisoner. He was the old fighting 
Rudi then, as mad as the man who had 
staged that mock wedding in the desert 
town. He knocked over a chair and was for 
killing the King outright. She could not get 
in a word. 

“But I’ll take his throne away first,” he 
roared. “I'll put him in the mud and trample 
on him. T’ll—” 

“TI wonder if you will,” she said quietly. 
Her tone made him turn and look at her. 

“Why not?” he said, more quietly. 

“Why do you think he has put her away?” 

“He never had any right to her. She was my 
wife.” 

“Rudi,” she said, leaning forward, “why has 
the little Crown Prince the mark of the 
Archduke’s fingers on his wrist?” 

Then he knew. 


CHAPTER VIII 


‘THE knowledge of his fatherhood did to 

Rudi what motherhood had done to the 
Queen. It matured ana sobered him. 

“He came a boy and went away a man,” 
Clotilde put it. ‘You see, he was trapped like 
the rest of us. There was of course no hope of 
ever getting the boy, and to try to overthrow 
the King was only to risk the child’s life.” 

But he began almost fiercely to plot the 
Queen’s release. 

He was no fool, was Rudi. He could stand— 
and did—at Clotilde’s window for hours, 
staring at the villa and yearning passionately 
for the girl imprisoned there. But another 
part of his brain was acutely active and he 
began to pin his faith on the ‘Archduke. 
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“After all, he was her father,” Clotilde ex- 
plained. ‘And he had been a violent man, but 
not so bitter as her mother.” 

Rudi, however, found the old man quite 
gently demented; inclined to horrid remi- 
niscence and quite shocking tales, and al- 
ways listening for fear the dead Archduchess 
would hear him. He did not remember Rudi 
at all. 

So it came finally to a simple question of 
abducting the Queen. It is rather a long story, 
Clotilde, too, complicated it by telling what 
clothing she got ready for her, peasant gar- 
ments, “but new, of course,” she explained, 
And it seems Clotilde herself made the under- 
wear, by hand. 

Rudi came and settled himself at Clotilde’s 
cottage, taking her and her moral support very 
much for granted and seeming to have been as 
conscious of her as of a comfortable old shoe, 
He seems not even to have confided his plans 
to her entirely. He came and went, smoking 
an old pipe, littering the place generally in 
masculine fashion and walking his floor long 
hours at night so that she could not sleep. 

But he was hers for that little time. I think 
she was supremely happy. “Having him 
there made a great difference,” she said. “I 
had not cared what I wore for a long time, but 
I sent to Rome for some clothes and tried to 
dress cheerfully. He needed brightening.” 

And one of the dresses he must have noticed 
and admired, for Clotilde had kept a piece of it. 
A white damask with soft pink roses woven 
through it. “I had such a pretty hat to go with 
it,”’ she said reflectively. “I suppose it would 
look very queer now. Hats change so.” 

Eventually they got her away, and when the 
search reached their villa there was nobody 
there but a surprised lady and gentleman, one 
sewing and the other reading, and a dark- 
skinned peasant woman in the kitchen cutting 
up vegetables for soup. 

The peasant woman was the Queen. 

“The reunion must have been very 
touching.” 

Clotilde sat still and stared out. 

“There was no reunion in the sense you 
mean.” She bent a little lower over her work. 
“There never—has been, my dear.” 

Ah! now, I think, one sees the poignancy of 
that group in the other room. One realizes why 
the Queen never sets foot in the tidy, barrack- 
like little room which is Rudi’s, and why Rudi’s 
face from nose to lip is carved with deep lines 
of repression. Perhaps even why the Queen 
still wears her nun-like habit of white wool. 

All those years together and only once, after 
that first night of her rescue, had Rudi even so 
much as put his arms about her. And then 
she was not conscious of them. 

_ The priests, you see, had convinced her of 


sin. 

She must have been very pitiful that night of 
the rescue, with Rudi holding out his hungry 
arms and she drawing back from them. 

“T cannot, Rudi.” | 

“But you are my wife.” 

“T was never your wife.” 

“Before God, yes. My wife, and the 
mother of my child.” 

“Which was born in sin, Rudi.” 

Perhaps he could have won her even then, 
but Rudi himself was in a strange state. Those 
months with the King, so unimportant to her, 
began to rise between them like a wall once he 
had got her again. He was insanely jealous of 
them. He even at one time laid her attitude to 
him to love for the King. 

“She would go back to him tomorrow,” he 
told Clotilde. 

“Never, Rudi.” 

After their first flight, to Vienna—for of 
course there was the secret hunt for the Queen 
and a thousand fears and false alarms—when 
they were settled in a cheap little flat, he 
added to that jealousy a comparison of what 
he could give her to what she had from the 
King. He would not let Clotilde spend a sou 
on the establishment. 

“Why don’t you go back to him?” he de- 
manded brutally one night when she was sitting 
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like a crushed lily in those dingy surroundings. 
“‘He’s tired of the Olga, I hear.” The Olga had 
been the outside interest for some time. “He 
could make you comfortable anyhow. I can’t.” 
“You would be happier without me, Rudi, 
wouldn’t you?” she asked wistfully. 
“Oh, God, no!” he said, and flung out of the 


room. 

The children who had resorted to the des- 
perate expedient of the Gipsy marriage were 
gone, you see, and instead here were a man and 
a woman, passionately loving, held together 
and yet infinitely separated. 

It was that night, later on, that the Queen 
brought in the wooden box and placed it on the 
table before him. He lifted the lid and looked 
inside. Then he put his head down on the table 
and cried like a child. 

Things were better after that. They could 
not be husband and wife and they would not be 
lovers. But when the strain on Rudi became 
too severe, when his bitterness at what life had 
done to him made him morose even to the two 
devoted women, the Queen had her remedy. 

She would go and get the wooden box and 
they would sit for hours over the newspaper 
cuttings about the little Crown Prince. An oil 
lamp burning, and Clotilde gone to bed, and 
those two bent together over the scraps which 
were all they had of their child. 


CHAPTER IX 


O FAR they had been able to hide them- 

selves completely. Rudi read the papers 

in a small coffee-house on the Kochgasse and 

had found a position doing clerical work in a 
factory making glassware. 

But the longing for his old kind was strong. 
One evening he sought a larger coffee-house, 
frequented by the smart Austrian officers, on 
the Kaerntner-strasse, and put down his news- 
paper to see sitting at his table watching him 
the little envoy with the pigs’ eyes. 

“So!” said the little man. “We meet again.” 

“T have not had the pleasure, I think,” Rudi 
said stiffly. 

“Let me refresh your memory, then,”’ said 
the little man, watching him intently. And was 
quite explicit. 

“Who then,” he went on, “would have fore- 
seen the great tragedy to follow! So young and 
lively a girl, and apparently so—sane.” 

“Yes,” said Rudi, with stiff lips. 

The little man leaned over and lowered his 
voice, still watching warily. 

“There are rumors of an escape,” he said. 
“From Italy. But doubtless you, as one of her 
oldest friends, have already heard it.” 

“T am but recently returned from Africa,” 
Rudi observed, and calling the Kellner paid 
his bill. 

“Very soon, however,” said Clotilde, “he 
realized that he was followed. He did not dare 
to go home. But he had not fought in Africa 
for nothing, and finally he threw them off.” 

They fled to England, and from that time on 
life was a series of alarms and escapes. In 
London, for instance, the Queen met the 
Ambassadress of the velvet tunic over plaid 
face to face. The enormous drapery at the 
back had given way to the pinched in waist and 
padded hips of that period, and the mass of 
wadding, topped with a tiny bonnet, stood like 
a quivering wall before her. 

“You need not deny your identity, 
madame,” said the Ambassadress. “I have had 
too much misery through you to forget your 
face.” 

“T deny nothing,” said the Queen haughtily, 
“except your right to detain me on the street.” 

She went on, leaving the creature staring 
after her, but quite sick herself with terror and 
shock. And as soon as possible they slipped 
out of England to the Continent again . . . 

The old Archduke died. He sat in his bed 
propped up with pillows and saw the Arch- 
duchess come in the door to fetch him. 

He chuckled, and held out a skinny hand. 
“T’ve missed you, my dear,” he said. “But 
don’t look so confoundedly beatific. It isn’t 
natural.” 
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Then he died and all his money went to dis 
tant relatives. The Queen, of course, could not 
touch it. They were very poor. 

But aside from all this was their own inner 
problem; each trying to fight down the love for 
the other. There was a day when Rudi, 
desperate, came and stood before the Queen 
and said he was going away. 

“T can’t goon. I have loved no other woman 
in my life and there will be no other. But either 
you are my wife or you are not.” 

“What was marriage to us was not marriage 
to the church,”’ she said, very pale. 

“If you believe that, you believe that our 

is 

“Oh, no!” she cried, and could only avoid 
that issue by pleading with him to stay. 

Rudi, poor devil, stayed on, and at the end 
of three years one bit of comfort came to at 
least two of them. It was announced that the 
Queen had died at her villa in Italy and the 
court entered into a period of mourning. 

Clotilde entered her room one morning in 
Brussels to find her staring at the announce- 
ment of her own death. 

“T am twenty-four, Clotilde,” she said, “and 
I am dead.” Then she broke into terrible 
weeping. “My baby thinks I am dead,” she 
said. ‘My baby thinks I am dead . . .” 

She had not seen the boy since the day the 
King had brought him in from the balcony, and 
for six years she had fed on the husks she could 
gather from the press. All that time a craving 
just to see him had been growing in her. 

“She asked very little,” Clotilde said softly, 
“She could never hold him or even touch him, 
and she knew that. But just to see him—I 
cannot tell you how she yearned to see him.” 

And finally Rudi agreed that they should 
make the attempt. 

They chose the day of the boy’s seventh 
birthday, when he was to ride through the 
capital in an open carriage with the King. 
They left Brussels one rainy morning by train, 
the Queen heavily veiled and Rudi with a soft 
hat to pull down over his face. For once, 
Clotilde was not with them. They were 
making their pitiful pilgrimage alone. 

“Perhaps you did not know Europe before 
the war,” said Clotilde. “But such events were 
gala occasions. There was great public re- 
joicing.” 

They found, it seems, a good position near a 
lamp-post and waited. 

Finally there came into sight the King’s own 
regiment of hussars, and following that the 
lancers of the Crown Prince. Then the 

palace guards, and after that the carriage con- 
taining the King and Crown Prince. 

The boy was standing in the carriage, bow- 
ing and smiling, looking about with Rudi’s 
eyes, smiling Rudi’s smile. And on his left 
arm he wore a band of mourning! 

Rudi put his arm around the Queen to steady 
her. And the carriage went on. 


CHAPTER X 


ALL this time the Queen had been known as 

Rudi’s wife. It simplified things in their 
roving lives. And it was as Madame W—— 
that I first met her in London. She gave me 
French lessons, coming daily to my apartment 
at Claridge’s. She was extraordinarily beauti- 
ful, even in the plain black she wore for the 
street, and she had a curious habit of fingering 
and occasionally staring at the only ornament 
she ever wore, an amethyst cross on a fine gold 
chain. 

That was during the period when Rudi and 
Clotilde were hunting her all over Europe. 

I suppose there comes a time when every 
woman questions the love that surrounds her, 
when tenderness and self-sacrifice seem merely 
kindness and tolerance, when motives appear 
twisted and even a caress can be felt a betrayal. 

And the Queen was a woman now. She knew 
that Rudi was leading an unnatural life and 
she seems to have brooded over it. While Rudi 
had taken Clotilde for granted, the Queen 
could so take neither of them any longer. The 


thought that Rudi was giving her everything ° 
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and she giving nothing in exchange grew 
increasingly bitter to her. 

When I met her she had run away. 

“She had begun to feel she was a burden,” 
was Clotilde’s explanation. “She could not see 
that she was our universe. And then’”—she 

anced at me—‘you know how women are. 
She thought if she went away Rudi could claim 
his father’s estate and marry me.” 

And there had been a precipitating cause at 
the end. Clotilde had been “silly enough” to 
have a crying spell over something or other, 
and Rudi had become sufficiently conscious of 
her for the moment to try to comfort her. ‘He 
put his arm around me, as a brother would. 
But she happened to come to the door just then 
and—she went away that night.” 

So the Queen taught me French, and Rudi 

nized again. It was during this interval, I 
believe, that he entered into the conspiracy to 
overthrow the King, but seems never to have 
gone very far with it; it was more an out- 
pouring of his hate of the King than any 
political conviction. 

But her flight brought about a curious meet- 
ing, and I was an unconscious witness to it. 

She left it to me to choose the subject for the 
day and I idly selected the royal wedding at 
Windsor. “One wonders,” I said, in my 
laborious French, “whether these marriages are 
ever truly happy. They can know so little of 
each other.” 

Her face set somewhat. 

“Some adapt themselves. Others perhaps— 
cannot.” 

“The King of —— is at Windsor,” I 
struggled on, “but his entourage is here. Also 
the little Crown Prince.” : 

“Here!” she said, and slowly got to her feet. 
“Here td 

“Across the hall.” 

She went to the window and stood looking 
out, and when she turned around I could see 
that she was oddly pale. 

“A long time ago,” she said, “I—knew the 
Crown Prince as a baby. If I could only see 
him now——” 

“He is in and out quite often.” 

“Would you mind if I leave the door a little 
open? I could sit here quietly and—if it would 
not disturb you, mademoiselle.” 

There was no more French lesson. I think 
she had quite forgotten why she came. I was— 
Heaven forgive me—a trifle amused and maybe 
a bit bored. All week I had seen the London 
crowds trampling and crushing to catch a 
glimpse of visiting royalties. 

She sat, her hands clenched in her lap, and 
bent a bit forward. During a half-hour or so 
she did not move at all. And at last at dusk 
we heard the elevator and a boyish voice and 
clatter coming along the hall. She got up then 
and the boy came in sight. 

“Toto!” she said softly. 

The boy stopped and peered into the dark- 
ness of the room. 

“Somebody called me,” he said to the tutor 


__ who accompanied him. 


“Nobody called you.” 

“Tt said ‘Toto,’ ” the child insisted. 

She stood, her whole body tense, but she did 
not speak again, and then the tutor opened the 
door across the hall and took the boy inside. 
When I turned from lighting the lamps she 
had closed the door and stood fingering and 
staring at the little cross. 

“Shall we have the lesson tomorrow at the 
usual time, madame?” I asked. 

“The lesson?” she said vaguely. “Ah yes, 
of course. If the hour is convenient to you.” 

But there never was another lesson. Later 
on, years later, I was to learn from Clotilde 
that she was run down that night in the crowd 
at Oxford Circus and very badly hurt. Maybe 
it was an accident—suicide was a mortal sin to 
her—but it may not have been. The closing 
of that door across the hall had been too 
significant; just a good substantial door, like 
everything in Claridge’s, but its quiet closing 

somehow spelled finality. 

But when she thought she was dying she sent 
for Rudi. 


the big thirst 
of little folks 


Summer days and the children clamoring 
for a drink—then’s the time when Clicquot 
Club is a blessing. Give them all they want 
of it. The clear spring water, the real 
Jamaica ginger, the fine fruit flavors— 
everything in Clicquot Club is as good as 
the world can make it. 

No coaxing to get youngsters to drink 
Clicquot—they all like it. They like to whiff 
its pert, fresh fragrance, to see it bubble in 
the glass, to feel its kindly yet tingly taste. 

Let them try Clicquot Club once. Then 
they’ ll never want to invest their pennies 
in a large assortment of unknown bever- 
ages—which will be a good thing for their 
small savings accounts, and their little tum- 
mies too. Order by the case from your 
grocer, druggist, or confectioner. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
MILLIS, MASS., U. S. A. 


Ginger Ale 


SARSAPARILLA 


What a sweet, rich 
goodness! Cream it up 
like coffee. That’s called 
Black Cow. 


PRONOUNCED KLEE-KO 
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Philadelphia 4 
BAILEY TEXT 


AND 


COLONIAL SCRIPT 


The most fashionable Engraving for 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Samples mailed 
Jewels, Watches, Clocks, Silver, 
China, Glass and Mahogany 
in 
THE GIFT SUGGESTION BOOK 


mailed upon request 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 


Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau 
of The Chicago Daily News saved many 
busy parents and questioning boys and girls 
both time and worry by sending them 
prompt, reliable information about just the 
kind of school they wanted—personal re- 
quirements as to location and_ tuition 
charges being considered in each individual 
case. 

Again this year many young people will 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 
right school. Why not let us help you? 

The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to select a school hurriedly on 
mere hearsay when expert advice can be 
obtained by telephoning, writing, or calling 
for a personal interview at 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 
15 N. Wells St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


We Teach 
COMMERCIAL | 


eyer Both Comp; , the largest 
cial any, the largest 
@ offers you an*unusual opportunity for 
pee training, upon "twenty-three years 
of success. This nationally known organization 
each year produces and sells to advertisers over 
15,000 commercial drawings. Meyer Both in- 
struction is the difference between successful fact 
and experimental theory This well paid profession equally 
open to men and women Home study instruction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Ask the Advertising Manager of the leading news- 
papers in your city, anywhere in the United 
estes, Canada, England or Australia about 
the Meyer Both Company—let them tell 
you about us. Write for our illustrated book 
telling about the success of our students 
one-half the cost of mailing—four cents in stamps. 


BOTH H COMPANY 
Department of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept. 22, CHICAGO, ILL 


Note—To Art and Engraving Firms: aga 


“And he saved her,” Clotilde said. “You 


see, he promised her the boy.” 
CHAPTER XI 


UDI, I have explained, was not subtle. He 

was a soldier, a lover and a gentleman, 
but that was all. His plan was simplicity 
itself; with the revolution under way, he and 
his group would abduct the Crown Prince into 
Switzerland, hide him there, and later Rudi 
would take him to America. 

And the plan served its immediate purpose, 
for under its stimulus the Queen began to 
recover. That, and the full knowledge of 
Rudi’s love and loyalty. 

“He hardly ever left the nursing home,” 
Clotilde said. “And he brought her the most 
amusing things he could find. e€ was a set 
of lead soldiers. He fought all sorts of battles 
“es the counterpane. He was always such a 


Ah, and such a soldier, too! One wonders a 
little about Rudi in those years, when he had 
neither Clotilde’s refuge of tears nor the 
Queen’s of flight. His profession gone and Rudi 
quietly accepting it, but keeping his shoulders 
back and his mind untarnished nevertheless, 
and playing lead soldiers to ease the double 
pain in his heart. 

Things were a little easier after the Queen 
went back. Rudi had his revolutionary plans 
at night after his day’s work was over, and the 
Queen had her hope. 

But when occasionally she forgot and put 
her hand on his arm over some map or plan, he 
would make an excuse and move away. There 
was a wall between them neither of them dared 
to break ever so little. It was like a dam in 
which the smallest leak might precipitate a 
catastrophe. 

Just what would have happened had the 
revolution not hung fire nobody can say. But 
it was held off for one reason or another for a 
long time, and when it finally came—— 

“Tt was too late,” Clotilde said. 

“Toto was a man? 

“Partly that.” She had finished the stocking 
and she laid it on her knee and smoothed it 
with her delicate hand. “It is like this: 
When a young man, raised to a throne, is 
turned out into the world, he meets with many 
temptations. Against them he has only one 
thing.” 

“And that?” 

“The pride of birth,” she said slowly. . “The 
traditions that lie behind a long line of kings. 
It is a sort of noblesse oblige.” She smiled 
faintly. “When he came here, into exile, how 
could they tell him?” 

They had never thought of that. 

All those years of planning and waiting, 
With.hope growing a little fainter as time went 


on and the boy grew up. But still the thought ~ 


that some day he would come, and understand, 
and perhaps be eager for the ‘love they offered 
hini, since he had had no love at all before. 
‘And now this! Ironical too that the thing 
which kept them from him was his only vital 
heritage from the King! 

He never knew of Rudi’s part in the revolu- 
tion, but it is doubtful if he would have held it 
against him. He had entered the university 
and he seemed to have no regrets at all for his 
lost throne. 

Clotilde mentioned the first time Rudi 
brought him to them. The Queen had been 
very white, very com d, making her little 
bow to him. And he had stood tall and 
straight and so like Rudi, filling the room 
with his vital youth and smiling at these 
ogn people who had sacrificed their lives 

o him. 


ett is good of you to allow me to come, 
madame,” he said to the Queen. “I have 
known little enough of homes, but this is 
surely one.” 

He and Rudi were immensely chummy from 
the start. They took long walks together, 
Rudi not a step behind for all his years. But 
there were times when Rudi disappeared, and 
Clotilde, and left the Queen to have her boy 
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for an hour or so alone. He began to bring 
her his little troubles, boy-fashion. 

“My father was never fond of me,” he 
said to her once. “And I never knew my 
mother. You don’t mind if I make one of 
you, do you?” 

How young they all were together! For 
remember, she was still in her thirties, and Rudi 
a scant forty. And how she bloomed under 
happiness, discarded the white wool garments 
for the things of this world! Indeed, Toto 
declared, she could have passed as his sweet- 
heart; was his sweetheart; and dared Rudi to 
contest his claim! 

All this time the King was playing in Paris, 
driving in the Bois every afternoon with a 
gardenia in his buttonhole and smirking at 
pretty women. The Russian Olga had followed 

m there and was sharing such of his leisure 
and the crown jewels as she could get hold of, 
neither of which was a great deal. 

And then suddenly came the blow to them 
of a movement to replace Toto on the throne. 
Things were going badly with the new republic, 
That very night while we talked the matter was 
in all their minds. 

“What has he decided?” I asked Clotilde. 

“Nothing yet. But I think he will go back.” 

She sighed. The interlude would soon be 
over. Once again they would live their drab 
lives; no Toto to come leaping up the stairs, to 
kiss the Queen’s hand and impudently chaff 
Rudi; no loud laughter; no little preparations 
for supper, being sure to have plenty for a 
hungry boy. 

Clotilde’. s mind must have followed mine, for 
she put down her knitting and rose. 

“Tt must be time to put on the kettle,”’ she 
said, and disappeared into the shining little 
tiled kitchen beyond, where a platter-of cold 
sliced meats stood ready. 


An unfinished story, you see, up to that 
moment, with Clotilde bustling in the kitchen 
and Rudi and Toto bent over the chess game. 
And with Rudi saying: 

“You perceive, sire, that your king is in 
danger.” 

And Toto: “Danger! Egad, sir, he is lost.” 

And even then the portier down-stairs, in his 
nightshirt and mustache bandage, admitting 
the conclusion to it and calling Toto out into 
the passage. 

e Queen’s eyes followed him to the door 
and remained there; Rudi’s eyes were on her. 

When Toto came back there was an odd 
change in his face. He closed the door and 
stood inside, holding to the knob. 

“My father,” he said in a low voice. “He 
is-——” He straightened himself. ‘The King 
is dead.” 

No one spoke, and again the Queen watched 
Toto and Rudi watched the Queen. 

She rose slowly. “You are going back?” 

“Ves, ” 

He picked up his cap and turned toward the 
door. Then, remembering their kindness to 
him, he turned again. ‘You have been vi 
good to me,” he said, stumblingly. “T s 
never forget it . . . I—TI love you both.” 

She knew it was the end, but her voice was 
quite steady. “May God be with you, 
Majesty, now and ieee.” she said. 

Rudi and he went out together, and as I 
closed the door I saw that the young King had 
his arm around Rudi’s shoulders. 

She went into her bedroom and after a time 
Clotilde called me in. “I am frightened,” she 
whispered. “She has not spoken. She does 
not even seem to know I am in the room.’ 

The Queen lay on her high narrow bed, well 
raised with pillows. She had undressed, and 
the little distortion where the Archduke had 
twisted her wrist showed very plainly. She had 
her eyes closed and held the amethyst cross in 
her fingers. Clotilde bent over her. 

“Are you asleep?” she asked. 

“T am praying,” said the Queen. 

It was late when Rudi came back, and she 
had not moved or opened her eyes. She heard 
his step, however, and called tohim. “Rudi!” 

“T am here,” he said, from the corridor. 
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“Will you come in?” And when he had done 
so, awkwardly self-conscious inside that for- 
bidden threshold: ‘Has he gone?” 

“Ves,” 

She closed her eyes and was silent. When 
she looked up at him again it was to say 
pitifully: “All Thad! And he is gone.” 

“You have me,” said Rudi sturdily. And 
without more ado he took her quite simply into 
his arms and held her there. 

We left them alone together, Clotilde and I, 
and it was I who made Clotilde the tea that 
night and took it to her as she sat collapsed in 
the front room. Neither Rudi nor the Queen 
had thought of her at all. 

She said very little. - 

“T loved him so very much,” she said once, 
and it was a moment before I knew she was 
referring to Toto. And again: “TI shall go 
away now. They will be happier alone. 
Together,” she corrected herself, and her face 
seemed somehow older. 

But it was characteristic of her that before 
I left she was planning what the Queen should 
wear for her marriage. Her mind had gone 
back to the old Worth days. “But Worth is not 
so popular now, I fancy,” she said. And 
sighed. “And dresses are so simple. There are 
no important gowns any more.” 

There was the sound of low talking from the 
Queen’s bedroom when I left that night, and 
Clotilde was deep in old boxes. The velvets 
and brocades of yesterday. 

They were together, but she was alone. 


I have never seen Rudi and the Queen since 
that night, but only last year I was in the 
Musée of Saint-L6, looking for the Gombaut 
and Macée tapestries, which had been sold on 
the old Archduke’s death. After I had found 
them I noticed a little elderly gentlewoman 
standing near and I spoke to her. 

“They are quaint, are they not?” 

Then I recognized her. It was Clotilde, but 
aged beyond belief, a dried up little spinster 
now. She put out a trembling hand. 

“Ah, my dear!’ she said, and glanced from 
me to the tapestries. “I see you remember.” 

“How are they?” 

“Very well, and very happy, I think. I 
seldom see them now.” 

“And Toto?” 

“But that you know. He has made a good 
King. He has lived up to the traditions of— 
his line.” And she smiled ever so faintly. 

We went back to the pension where she was 
living and she gave me a cup of tea. There was 
the same picture of Rudi on her table, and one 
of the Queen, but—perhaps it was by accident 
—the little dish of pansies was in front of Rudi. 

She never opened up to me as completely 
as she had before. She had developed little 
reserves and small silences, when she sat with 
her hands folded in her lap. You see, she had 
no stockings to knit for Rudi any more. But 
she told me about the wedding, which had been 
very simple. 

“She would only wear a traveling suit,” she 
said. And sighed. “But perhaps that was 
better. You see, they were going directly to 
Toto’s coronation.” 

“They went to that?” I asked, astounded. 

“Not precisely fo it,” she corrected herself. 
“But they were in the square when he came out 
on the balcony later. The same balcony——” 
She checked herself. 

“You did not go?” 

“No,” she said. And then drawing herself 
more erect, with two spots of color in her 
cheeks: ‘Ah, my dear, why should I lie to you? 
I did go, but they never knew it.” 

And a moment later: ‘He looked very won- 
derful, and very happy. What is, is best.” 


Frank R. Adams, who writes 
some of the world’s most delight- 
ful love stories, has one about a 
Tortoise, a Hare—and a Girl, 
in CosMOPOLITAN for August 
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don’t expect them 


I: A WISE Hostess who keeps a generous supply of 
“Uneeda Bakers” sugar wafers on the pantry 
shelves. To such a discerning woman the problem of 
what to serve the unexpected guest is no problem 


For instance, take NABISCO— 
_ the lightness of its two wafers 
» and the tasty flavor of its creamy 
filling make it a favorite with 
everyone. 


Then there’s HARLEQUIN, 
another well-liked sugar wafer, 
with triple layers of delicious 
cake and alternate layers of 
creamy filling. 


And FESTINO, the crisp and 
delectable wafer that looks and 
tastes like an almond. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 2 
“Uneeda Bakers” 
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6,600,600 germs have been counted on a single house- 
fly. This walking pestilence crawls over your face, 
wipes his feet on your food, fallsin your milk. Destroy 
him in the one effective way—with Flyosan! 
Spray a room with Flyosan and in afew minutes every 
fly in it will be dead. This pleasant aromatic vapor is 
absolutely non-poisonous to humans or animals. But 
it smothers insects as effectively as the most terrible 
poison gases. ey cannot escape. The insecticide 
used by the U.S. Army and Navy and 
leading hospitals. For sale by all drug- 
gists and grocers. 50c to $4.00 sizes. 
y Colonial Chemical Corporation 
Reading, Pa. 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
New York 
Exclusive Sales Distributors 


INSECTICIDE 
OTHERS FLIES BY THE ROOMFUE 


sp 

Mosquitoes, Roaches, Be Fleas, Ants 
Moths and other Insect Pests 

INVENTORS Write for our book, “HOW TO~ 


GET YOUR PATENT” and Evi- 
roe dence of Invention Blank. Send 
model or sketch of your invention for our Prompt opinion 
of its patentable nature. 

NDOLPH & CO. 
Dept. 33 --------- - - Washington, D. C. 


Few Gray Haired Spanish Women 
Women of Spain have glorious hair, 
radiant, glossy and luxuriant. Sel- 
dom do you seea young gray head. 


BROWNATONE 


Tints Gray Hair Any Shade 


You can have as beautiful hair as 
any in the world. You need not 
endure the blight of premature 
grayness, of faded, streaked or 
bleached hair. Brownatoneis your 
remedy. Tints instantly to perma- 
nent shades from lightest blondeto 
deepbrownorSpanish black. Guar- 
anteed harmless. Easily applied, 
requiring only occasional use. At 
all dealers 50c and $1.50. Send 10c 
for trial bottle, indicating color. 

We recommend NaTone Lemon- 

ated Sham for washing the 

hair. At ers or direct, 50c. 

THE KENTON PHARMACAL CO. 
1023 Coppin Bldg. Covington, Ky. 


on the state road she had left. Too bad she’d 
been so stingy about her luncheon. She pulled 
an apple out of her pocket and bit into it. 
Suddenly, farther up the lane, she heard the 
burr of a starter catching the engine. There 
was a car, then. She peered around the tree. 
Why, it looked like . . . Her hand pressed 
against the rough bark. Chugging slowly down 
through the mud came the little roadster with 
Kent, laughing, and beside him, dimly visible 
in the darkened recess, a face . . . that girl 
at the theater, the ticket girl! 

Shirley, her body twisted in a half turn 
there on the flat stone, did not move; her face 
lost its color except for a smudge of blue along 
her lips. Then the blood flooded dully back 
and she sagged down against the tree trunk; 
she felt very sick, as if every muscle, every- 
thing within her body contracted in bitter re- 
jection. Kent, sneaking off into a country 
lane. She stared down at the apple, with the 
neat line of teeth marks. Suddenly she flung 
it away. This was the way it felt, then! She 
did want to hurl things, to shriek horrible 
words, to hurt him. Her heart beat rapidly, 
pounding up into her throat until she couldn’t 
breathe. 

Presently she lifted her eyes, looking out 
amazed at the sunshine, the brilliant sky. 
Unchanged. Nothing was changed except that 
she knew. She was tired. But she crawled 
under the wire fence and plodded down the 
lane. If she tried to tell Kent—he would be 
amused, nonchalant, defiant—or indignant. 
What was there to say? 

The ride back through the town dragged out 
and out while Shirley sat, her hands clutched 
together, her eyelids lowered over dark anger. 
Clicking, whirling bits of scenes, trifles, words 
out of the past months fitted relentlessly 
together. Separately, they had meant nothing. 
Just Kent’s way. But fitted together, with 
today, they meant—well, what? 

Oh, at least there’s no ‘baby! Shirley 
watched the woman in front of her settle a 
little boy beside her, pull a blanket over the 
child in her arms. Nothing to make me help- 
less, so I have to cry and cajole and beg. 

At the door of her house she hesitated, 
dreading to go in. All that tangible evidence 
around her of the thing she thought they were 
making together. Her chin lifted, her lips 
firm, she stepped inside. Her exhaustion had 
vanished, and she felt a curious excitement. 
She must do something. 

“T’m going home to mo-ther! I’m going to 
leave you flat!” 

She winced at the horrible grimace out of 
last night’s vaudeville. Then, as if the little 
rosewood desk offered her tranquil advice, she 
knew. Old Mr. Bragg who had ordered it for 
her, saying in jocular friendliness: “If you 
ever want a job, Mrs. Mason, let me know. 
I’d like someone in charge of this department. 
You’ve had experience, and you’ve got ideas.” 


When she came back to the house the spring 
twilight held it in darkness, except for the soft 
squares of light through the curtained windows. 
Kent was home, then. Shirley pressed her 
hand against her throat an instant and then 
pushed open the door. 

“Well, where you been?” Kent dropped his 
paper. Shirley pulled off her gloves, her eye- 
lids lowered. “All ragged out. Somebody pull 
a party?” 

Slim, erect, Shirley stood in front of him. “I 
did. I’ve been getting a job and finding a place 
to live.” 

“Huh?” 

“This house is too far from town, and I'll 
be too busy anyway.” If only that frantic 
throbbing of her heart would stop! 

“What’s the joke?” 

Shirley slipped out of her jacket, smoothing 
its fur with cold fingers. “It’s all off, Kent. 


I’m tired of—keeping house.” She went past 
him into the bedroom to hang away the coat. 
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Marriage Inside Out 


(Continued from page 69) 


She heard him come plunging after her. 

“‘What’s the big idea? This your notion of a 
joke?” 

“No.” Shirley closed the closet door and 
sat down quickly because her knees wouldn’t 
stop shaking. ‘You see, I found out today— 
why woman’s place is home.” Her lips had a 
new cruelty in their sharp twist. “If I’d stayed 
home, I wouldn’t have known, so soon. But 
you’re tired of it too, aren’t your? So .. .” 

“You crazy, Shirley?” Kent stood over her, 
a bewildered frown between his heavy brows. 
“Or sick?” 

“Mr. Bragg is making me head of the 
furnishing department. Going to feature me in 
his store ads. I’ll step out and let you”—oh, 
how hard it was not to seize some of the ugly 
phrases!—“let you have your joy rides . . .” 

“What’s happened?” Kent was flushing 
now, angry, crouching forward. 

“Kent.” Shirley lifted her face, from which 
the color had drifted out. The swift triumph 
of the afternoon was ebbing. “I don’t want to 
quarrel. I saw you today, in that lane. It 
isn’t the first time, is it?” 

“Good Lord, Shirley, can’t I take a girl in the 
car? What ails you?” 

“You can take anybody you like. But you 
can’t have me too. That’s all. Silly of me.” 
Shirley slipped to her feet, backed away from 
him. She flung one hand up, palm out, 
against her forehead. “I’m jealous, or crazy! 
But I can’t stay.” 

“See here, Shirley—I did have the girl out 
for a ride.” He admitted that with an air of 
ingenuous openness. “What of it? You 
aren’t so foolish as all that. You know it’s 
you I love.” 

“Loving me isn’t that easy. You can’t do 
it in between times.” 

“Shirley!” He tried to catch her hand, 
cajoling, dominant. ‘You know it’s really you. 
Why, if I’d thought you’d mind . . .” 

Shirley edged away from him. 

“You think I’m just making a scene. 
Women stuff. It’s what you’ve said about 
Henry, always. I won’t be like Amy Beech, 
living on half rations of love. Kent, I’m going 
away. I found a room at the hotel. I got me 
a job. You thought you had me safely parked.” 

“You needn’t threaten me! You’re my 
wife. I haven’t done anything that justifies 
such nonsense,” blustered Kent. 

If he once touched her, held her, all her 
fierce resolve would topple! That was the 
trouble with women, soft, forgiving fools! 

“T don’t know what you’ve done!” she cried 
out. ‘Maybe I couldn’t bear it if I knew. 
But you're selfish.” 

“Go on! Call me a brute!” 

Ah, he heard those horrid echoes too! 

“Light lover. Love isn’t just excitement— 
amusing yourself. I thought it had to be 
loyal too. That’s why I can’t stay. I’m afraid 
of all the rest of my life!” She dodged past 
him, through the hall, into the next room, the 
little guest chamber. She locked the door and 
leaned there amazed, her hands pressed against 
its smooth panels. 

“Shirley!” He rattledattheknob. “Come 
out of there! Shirley!” Then, coaxingly: 
“JT won’t touch you. You must come out.” 
She could hear him stride away, come back to 
listen. He was running his hand through his 
brown hair, his face twisted in angry bewilder- 
ment—she could see him as clearly as if the 
door were transparent. “Do you want me to 
break down that door?” 

“No.” A hysteric giggle shook Shirley. “I 
can’t talk any more. I said it all.” 

Silence. Then: “Shirley, dear, I’m sorry. 
Please come.” 

She crept back from the door, to huddle 
down on the bed in the dark room. If she 
went . . . She needed a barrier like that 
thin piece of wood, something to hold her 
back. Her foolish heart was melting, creeping 
out through the crack of yellow at the bottom. 
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“I’m not going to make a fool of myself 
standing here all night! Are you coming?” 
A little boy, angry, bristling. 

She strained her ears.. He was walking 
away from the door, his very footsteps sound- 
ing cross. He thought still that it was just 
a scene. Part of the pattern of marriage. 
Presently she heard the outer doorslam. Why, 
he was going away! She heard him back the 
car out of the garage, heard him whirring 
away until the house was full of silence. That 
was part of the pattern, too. The husband 
slams the door and vanishes, until the wife . . . 
But she wouldn’t have her marriage like that! 

She got to her feet unsteadily. She would 
undress and go to bed. If she meant to work 
tomorrow she couldn’t sit there all night. 

She wasn’t asleep when Kent came back 
several hours later. She heard him tiptoe to 
the door, pause, tiptoe away. Busily her 
mind followed the sounds of his undressing. 
Finally she heard him raise the window 
cautiously. He thought she was asleep. He 
had lost his anger, she knew; probably he was 
sanguine about morning and his power to 
cajole her. With a shiver she pressed her face 
into the pillow. It was well she had let 
that wave of discovery carry her straight into 
action. 

Morning. Kent was shaking down the fur- 
nace fire. Why, she had slept, then. It 
would be easier to stay there, behind that door, 
until Kent had gone. That was part of the 
pattern, too. Kent had said once, “They’d 
pull a grand family row, and then mother 
would hide herself upstairs for days till they 
made it up.’ She wouldn’t hide. Breakfast 
together, calmly. She hurried through her 
bath, splashing water into her white face; if 
only her eyelids didn’t look so smeary! 

“Oh, Shirley! Where’s that new white 
shirt of mine?” Kent’s question followed her 
into the kitchen, a deliberate challenge. 

“In the third drawer.” Her voice was 
steady enough. But ridiculous how much 
heartbreak stirred from homely, pleasant 
things—fragrance of coffee, even toast! 

Kent’s face across the table, fresh-shaven, 
bland; his poker face, waiting for her to give 
some sign. 

“Why the funeral silence?” Kent could 
wait no longer. ‘Feel better?” 

Shirley finished her coffee, pushed away from 
the table. “I’ll have to hurry,” she said. 

Kent did not stir. She washed and dried 
the bright china, hung the towel carefully on 
the rack and walked swiftly into the guest- 
room. Her bags were packed. Resolutely 
she marched into the hall. She’d call a taxi. 
Then her cards would be on the table. 

They were! She looked up into Kent’s 
face, incredulous, hard. 

“T thought you’d come to your senses. You 
can’t go off like this!” 

“T can’t do anything else.” Shirley went 
back to the dressing-table and fitted her hat 
carefully at the right angle. Her reflection 
helped her, like a stern second self watching. 

“You want people talking about us? Good 
Lord, Shirley, I haven’t done anything.” 

“T can’t help. folks talking. It’s what I feel 
that matters.’ 

“If you go off like this, it’s for good!” 
Kent’s mouth twitched. ‘You can’t make a 
fool of me . . .” 

“No, I can’t.” Her emphasis was sharp. 

“You've just been waiting for an excuse, 
that’s it. What kind of wife are you?” 

“T don’t know.” She looked at her reflec- 
tion. Stiff, now! “I only know if being 
married to me is so dull for you, I can’t stand 
it.’ The door-bell jangled. Shirley lifted the 
bags, walked straight past Kent to the door. 

The chauffeur took the bags, and she turned. 
For an instant her voice wouldn’t sound. Kent 
strode toward her, stopped half-way, his fists 
doubled. 

“T got the laundry ready,” she said, and 
then, in the same monotonous tone, “You see, 
if it can’t be beautiful, I won’t have it at all!” 

She ran down the steps and stumbled into 
the taxi, one hand pressed against her lips. 
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During the curious, feverish weeks that 
followed, Shirley discovered many things. 
She told herself day after day that once she 
had been happy, just working, without Kent. 
That some day she might fill up the awful, 
bottomless hole. He couldn’t have changed 
the world in so short a time. If she could 
work hard enough . . . Mr. Bragg was en- 
thusiastic about her schemes. Did Kent see 
the long two-column ads? “Our New Interior 
Decorating Department. Bring your decorat- 
ing problems here and let our specialist from 
an exclusive Detroit shop solve them for you.” 
Kent needn’t have worried about gossip. 
Perhaps his friends knew she was living in the 
hotel. Henry Beech knew. He had bowed to 
her accusingly one day. But incredible things 
could happen, and no one noticed. Mr. 
Bragg may have wondered—but business 
satisfied him. No one had questioned her. 
And she never saw Kent. Sometimes, as the 
spring twilights grew longer and Shirley 
escaped from her lonely room to walk along the 
river drive, suddenly wings would stir in her 
heart. Was that Kent, that man ahead of her? 
Or was that roadster his? The faint odor of the 
dark river, the green whiff of shrubs budding, 
the silver shred of moon dropping through 
softened boughs; the river drive was no place 
for Shirley on a spring night! 

If Kent had cared, wouldn’t he try to see 
her? If you go, you go for good. Pride— 
perhaps he was glad to be free. 

She tried to wind herself firmly in the de- 
mands of this house she was planning—her 
first big job. A huge, ornate red brick, set in 
half a block of lawn, with high-ceilinged, poorly 
proportioned rooms. Shirley wondered about 
the house; and the mistress, a faded thin 
woman, seemed to seize upon Shirley as a 
defense against some obscure foe. Just 
boredom, loneliness, or something worse? 
Shirley had bits of information dropped by Mr. 
Bragg; the woman, Mrs. Kirsall, had been out 
of town for several years. Lots of money. 
Husband one of the old families. They had 
said Mrs. Kirsall had left him for good—and a 
sense of spicy stories reluctantly withheld by 
Mr. Bragg. 

Then one morning, when the clear sun shone 
on the freshly done walls with their soft 
green and the draperies lay in shimmering 
folds of silver and black, the woman leaned 
toward Shirley. 

“You’re married, aren’t you? Isn’t that 
fine-looking Kent Mason your husband?” 

“Yes.” Shirley listened for the workmen. 

“You—haven’t left him?” The woman’s 
face was piteous rather than curious. 

“I’m too busy to keep house, you see.” 

“Oh, if I had ever had anything todo! Any- 
thing! You girls today .. .” She flung her 
arms wide, a nervous, petulant gesture toward 
the draperies. ‘All this—is a peace offering. 
A bribe. I’d said I was through. But what 
else could I do but come back? Helpless. He 
can go his way—and I can have new furnish- 
ings.” Her face quivered into its wrinkled 
mask as the men clattered in. 

She never opened that door again, except for 
a crack one day when she whispered, “I envy 
you, my dear. I envy you!” And Shirley 
was glad when finally that job was done. 


April had come, with crocuses pricking out in - 


sheltered corners, pale, fragile stars in lawns 
still unkempt. Shirley carried to her room 
a bunch of pussy-willows from the florist’s. 
If Kent doesn’t see what I mean—she thought. 
It would be like Mrs. Kirsall, my going back. 
The dark stems of the willows, with soft gray 
knobs, were for reminder. Kent hadn’t cared 
enough. After the passion and delight of those 
first months, he had gone hunting again. 

Late one afternoon Shirley sat in the tiny 
booth which served her for office. She turned 
the pages of a sample book of chintzes. Mr. 
Bragg’s voice outside the door, ‘You'll find her 
in there, I think.” She looked up, and a panic 
whirled inside her head. Kent’s father! He 
came in and sat down opposite her. 

“Oh!” said Shirley softly. ‘You!’ She 
closed the sample book and dropped her hands 


firmly into her lap. He was like Kent. The 
few days last summer when she had gone 
with Kent to see his family, they had got on 
famously, she and Kent’s father. Gray, stiff 
hair, all Kent’s charm stiffened into wrinkles; 
but too much like him. 

“JT ran over from home to see you folks,” 
he began, “‘and found you’d had a spat. So 
I thought I’d come collect you.” 

“Did Kent say that?” Shirley lifted her 
eyelids wide. The late sun showed her face 
thinner, a little strained. 

“No, not exactly. But I’ve been married, 
too. He said you’d left him. He’s so stub- 
born, he couldn’t come after you. SoI thought 
I would.” 

“What did he tell you?” 

“Oh, he said what a fool he’d been, joy- 
riding with the girls. You aren’t mad about 
that yet, are you?” 

“You think it was all right?” 

“It wasn’t so wicked you ought to pull out 
this way. Just usual. And Kent’s cut up. 
He’s not bad. He’s always fooled around with 
the girls. But he didn’t mean anything. 
Women have to sort of expect that. I thought 
you seemed pretty fond of Kent. You weren’t 
just waiting a chance to step out, were you?” 

“That’s what Kent said. It isn’t true. I 
wasn’t waiting.” 

“Um. Just the shine wore off, and then 
you got mad. Well, you come on back. You 
can keep Kent in order, I guess. By the time 
you’ve got a baby or two, you'll see things 
different.” 

“You mean that then I’d have to take 
whatever happened!” 

“Well,” he grinned at her, an echo of Kent’s 
grin. “I know Kent’s mother used to give me 
fits. I Kad an eye for good-looking girls, too. 
Kent gets that honestly. But after a while, 
with babies and all, things got settled down. 
We were glad when Kent got married, and I 
sort of thought you’d be sensible.” 

Shirley caught her breath. “You think I’m 
jealous and stubborn. It’s not that. You 
think men have to be forgiven and women 
patch things up—and then they go hobbling 
along somehow. I won’t have my life that way. 
Half measures. It isn’t easy, being married. 
Tying yourself onto a man. If he won’t help 
you—build something out of it—I can’t 
stand it.” 

Mr. Mason squinted his eyelids at her. 

“Men and women are sort of different folks,” 
he said slowly. “Women idealize things. I 
guess men do, when they are boys. But all 
boys are better than any man. Kent didn’t 
want to mess things all up. He was careless. 
You ought to help him. Kind of ballast. If 
you don’t, he’ll just go on, worse and worse.” 

“T won’t be ballast! Shirley cried out. 
“Ballast—and all the jokes about not letting 
your wife find out. If men are that different 
from women, they ought to stay away from 
each other!” 

Mr. Mason laughed. ‘Now, Shirley. They 
have to get along together someway.” 

“A decent way, then! For me, anyhow.” 

Mr. Mason sobered and a queer shadow lay 
in his eyes. “When you’re young, you feel 
hard and sure and indestructible. But when 
you get older, you see. You never find the per- 
fect thing you’re looking for. 

“You don’t find perfect things. You have 
to make them. Work at them. I guess being 
married is like any job. Kent fell down.” 

“Job!” Mr. Mason scowled, a vein rising 
over one temple. ‘“That’s the trouble, right 
there. You modern girls are too darned inde- 
pendent. That’s what’s wrong. You don’t 
like your job and so you throw it over just 
because you can get another and make some 
money. Bah!” 

“And your wife couldn’t do anything but 
forgive you, could she?” 

“That’s something, isn’t it??? Mr. Mason 
stared belligerently at Shirley. “What kind of 
girl are you, wanting to ruin Kent’s life just be- 
cause he hugged another girl? He’s like most 
men. Never means any serious harm. It’s 
the woman’s fault if there’s a smash.” 
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“Allright.” Shirley’s eyelids were down and 
she spoke rapidly. “It’s my fault. But [ 
won’t goon. Not that way. If being married 
isn’t Kent’s job too, then I’m out of it.” She 
rose as a knock sounded at the door. 

“Mrs. Mason, customer wants to see you 
about some portiéres.”” A clerk peered through 
the half opened door. 

“T’ll be out at once.” Shirley moved past 
her father-in-law and paused an instant at the 
door. “Don’t hate me,” she said softly, and 
her hand touched his doubled fist. “I...” 
and then she hurried out before the mist cloud- 
ing her eyes could become real tears. He 
looked so disappointed, so middle-aged! 

Couldn’t he see that unless Kent had loyalty 
there was nothing to do about it? “Yes, 
madam, you could have a‘ valance, cut like 
this.” She seized a pencil, began a sketch. 
Was it her fault? ‘Coming down at the 
corners, with a heavy tassel.” 


That night she couldn’t sleep. The fog of 
the evening had thickened into rain which 
splashed on the window and tinkled on roofs 
below. Over and over the talk of the after- 
noon wound itself through her head. Her 
fault? Did she expect too much? But she 
asked nothing more than she wanted to give. 
Kent’s father—he wasn’t happy. Respect- 
able and comfortable. He had drifted along, 
light of love, like Kent. Makeshift. Was that 
all life gave you? 

It still rained the next morning, a steady, 
gray downpour. Shirley frowned at her 
mirror. She looked gaunt. She choked down 
an undesired breakfast in a corner of the big 
dining room. A few traveling men at scattered 
tables bent over their bacon and eggs and morn- 
ing mail. She stopped in the hallway for her 
raincoat and rubbers. Just around the corner 
at the hotel desk a corpulent salesman was 
chatting with the clerk. Shirley listened 
apathetically to their words. 

“Quite a head-line spill for a town this 
size, eh?” 

“YVeuh.” 

“T happened along just afterwards, saw the 
crowd, yuh know, and went across to see. 
Was the girl hurt much, did’ja hear?” 

“She’s all right. Stunned. Too tough to 
die, I’d say.” 

“Good-looking dame, if you like that kind. 
I saw ’em pick her up.” 

“Yeuh. Ticket pusher at the vaudeville 
house here. Pretty fly Jane. Too bad about 
the fellow.” 

“Um. Sent him right out. Skull cracked, 
they said. Drunk, wasn’t he?” 

“T donno. Might of had something. Car 
skidded and hit the telephone pole.” 

Shirley leaned back against the shelves, a 
rubber dangling from her fingers. She couldn’t 
move; nothing lived within her except the 
intensity of her listening. 

“Hard on his wife.” 

“Yeuh.” The clerk lowered his voice. 
“He’d been running around with this Jane.” 

“Nasty way to kick out.: We always hope 
we won’t get caught with the goods, don’t we?” 

The clerk had turned away to answer a tele- 
phone call. The salesman wouldn’t know her. 
Shirley ran across the lobby, pushed through 
the revolving door, splashed across the side- 
walk to a taxi waiting at the stand. Did the 
driver look at her pityingly as she gave the 
address? Hard on his wife. The girl was too 
tough to die. But Kent... 

Shirley huddled in the corner of the cab, a 
curious apathy binding all her senses. Kent, 
dead. She ought to feel something, not just 
this muffled dullness. ‘Why, I didn’t think 
Kent could die!” she said, and the words 
rattled like hail in her ears. 

She fitted her key into the lock of the front 
door, her movements automatic and exact. 
Why had she come back here now? Too late. 
“T never thought you might die,” she whispered 
as she pushed into the house. And through her 
apathy there boomed and thundered a strange 
amazement, terrific and incredible. Death. 
Why, every day she had thought Kent would 
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Keeps your hair 
the way you 
like it best 


unruly hair mars 
any man’s appearance—regard- 
less of how well he’s dressed. 

Men have always realized this— 
but there was nothing they could 
do about it. Water evaporated, 
leaving the scalp dry and lifeless. 
Oils and old-fashioned pomades 
were greasy, and matted the hair. 
There was nothing that would 
keep hair in place without making 
it look unnatural. 

Today it’s different, and Sta- 
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No matter how you comb your 
hair—straight back, parted, pom- 
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shampooed, your hair will keep in 
perfect order. However dry and 
straggly it may be, Stacomb will 
make it stay just the way you 
want it. 
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control stray hairs, to make the 
curl stay in, and to keep bobbed 
hair in place. 
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MAKES HAIR STAY COMBED 


come for her. That was it. She had just been 
waiting for him to come swinging along, his 
hand out, that young grin on his face. 
“Shirley, let’s try it, again . . .””. That was 
what he had said, that summer. 

She moved slowly through the rooms. An 
evening paper sprawled on the rug; a half 
smoked cigar lay in the ash tray. Kent had 
been staying here. The long fronds of the fern 
under the window were fresh and green. 
Bewildered, she touched her fingers to the fern 
tips, to the back of the chair where he had sat. 
Things, just things, could stay unaltered. Oh! 
She flung her hand up against her lips. It 
wasn’t fair! Death wasn’t fair. 

She tiptoed into the dining room. Dust 
grayed the table top and chairs. One of Kent’s 
soft collars and a bright blue tie straggled off the 
edge of the buffet. Shirley reached toward 
them, drew back her hand. If she touched 
them, she would cry. 

Ballast, Kent’s father had said. If she had 
stayed, perhaps Kent would be alive now. 

She came to the closed kitchen door and laid 
her hand on the knob. From beyond the door 
there came the faint scruff of a chair scraped 
along linoleum. As the door swung open into 
the kitchen at Shirley’s frantic thrust, she 
swayed back against it, arms outspread, while 
the familiar blue and white of the room went 
whirling off into dizzy blackness. Her self 
was melting down out of her body and crawling 
across the floor to the chair where Kent sat, 
staring at her. Slowly her heart began to 
beat again: she brushed a hand across her eye- 
lids, trying to look through that queer 
cloud. 

“Shirley!” Kent had an arm about her 
shoulders, and as the cloud eddied away she 
saw his face close to hers, gray, unshaven, the 
eyelids swollen and weary. 

“You—aren’t dead?” She lifted her fingers 
to his cheek. “They said you were dead.” 
She was crying, clinging to him, with long 
shivering sobs. Kent pushed off her hat, 
touched her hair gently. 

“T’m all right. Here, sit down. 
I was dead?” 


the world—a fool who had been matching gold 
pieces against pennies. Out of a silly, vain re- 
gard for what people might think, I had 
hazarded home and happiness. 

Then and there I forced my vanity out into 
the open, faced it, fought it and even if I 
didn’t kill it, stunned it to a degree where 
I’ve never heard of it since. Ever since that 
night when I recovered the lost gift of laughter, 
our troubles have been only those of the 
average married couple trying to persuade 
themselves that concession is a natural instinct 
instead of something that no normal human 
being really likes or ever learns to like. 

To tell the truth, I honestly do not think that 
we have had as many troubles as the usual 
pair, for again I say that a “careering” wife 
has some very solid advantages to set against 
her disadvantages. At the very outset ‘there 
is the certainty that she is not marrying merely 
as “a way out,” but because she wants to. 
Doesn’t it stand to reason that such free, 
deliberated action holds larger promise of per- 
manence than mere adenoidal emotionalism? 
Coming to the question of companionship, 
is a wife going to be any less interesting because 
she possesses an intelligence fully developed by 
use and stimulating contacts? Will her con- 


versational powers suffer because she can talk 


Who said - 
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“T heard them.” Shirley dashed her hand 
against the tears; they blurred Kent. “At 
the hotel. Auto accident, they said . . .” 

Kent leaned on the edge of the table, looking 
down at her. “It was Henry Beech,” he said 
slowly. “Not me. I was home here. They 
sent forme. To tell his wife.” Shirley reached 
for his hand, held it. “I was just sitting here, 
sort of thinking about things. Dad had just 
gone. The phone rang. My heavens, Shirley, 
I felt mean. Poor old Henry.” 

“T thought it was you.” Shirley dug her 
fingers into his hand; it was real. Kent was 
there. 

“Tt might of been me if you hadn’t knocked 
me flat, going off. Amy—well, it wasn’t easy 
telling her. She’s got those kids. She didn’t 
take on, but it was worse, her being quiet. 
She said, ‘Well, nothing worse can happen to 
me and the children now.’”’ Kent hesitated. 
“T didn’t know Henry was running that girl. 
I haven’t seen him much lately. I’ve been 
sticking around here.” He looked at Shirley 
piteously. “Henry never meant to have any 
real disgrace like that—to leave his kids and all. 
It’s queer. And you—you thought it was me.” 

“Yes.”’ Shirley’s breath choked in a faint 
sigh. ‘Poor Amy.” 

“But Henry was a grand fellow.” Kent’s 
face settled into somber, haggard lines. 
“When I think of folks sniffing around about 
his dying that way, I could———” He doubled 
his fist against the table. “Amy’s better off. 
She just nagged at him. She never put it to 
him straight and clean. She’s not like you.” 

Shirley slipped to her feet and laid her hands 
firmly on his shoulders. 

“When I thought you were dead,” she said, 
“T wanted to die too. I had to find you.” 

“Shirley ” Kent did not move, al- 
though Shirley felt the tautness of his muscles 
under her fingers. “Shirley, let’s try it 
again.”’ Shirley’s hands slipped about his neck 
in a fierce little clasp. ‘I don’t care what you 
do,” he went on doggedly, “‘so long as you let 
me hang around where you are. I got to have 
you, Shirley!” 

“All right,” she said. 


“Let’s try.” 


Now what would have happened if Cinderella had been 
rich and the Prince poor? Well—maybe what Kathleen 
Norris says in her story in COSMOPOLITAN for next month 


I Married an Electric Light Sign 


(Continued from page 44) 


about other things than neighborhood tittle- 
tattle and the developing idiosyncrasies of the 
Swedish lady in the kitchen? Ask any husband 
or any wife, and if they can be induced to tell 
the truth, both will admit that their Damoclean 
sword is dullness! Incompatibility—now 
accepted as a perfectly good cause for divorce 
in most states—is nothing on earth but another 
name for boredom. Why wouldn’t a wife who 
is in the living stream have more to contribute 
to interest than one who inhabits the back- 
water and has to put sole dependence on double 
solitaire or the radio? 

There is a stupid superstition, come down to: 
us from the ages, that every woman is a natural 
born housekeeper, blessed with instinctive 
genius in every domestic matter. This is not 
true and never was true. The best cooks and 
dressmakers are men, and subjected to any 
sort of intelligent analysis, running a home is 
seen as a business that calls for executive 
ability, force and decision. Half the rattles 
and squeaks in domestic machinery are due to 
the ignorance of a mechanic who has no skill 
in supervision or direction. Surely a woman 
who has had experience in looking after her own 
affairs can be expected to bring more to house- 
hold management than one whose only train- 
ing has been Mrs. Browning’s sonnets. 
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In my home there is no waste. Having 
worked for money, my wife knows the value 
of money. Nor is there any of the usual 
hysterical exaggeration of mole-hills into 
mountains, but a calm, intelligent handling 
of every domestic detail by reason of the ex- 
perience gained in handling other and larger 
problems. In twelve years I have never heard 
the “servant problem” discussed at my table 
or been bored by a recital of kitchen calamities. 
My wife knows what she wants and gets it, 
but being a wage-earner herself, she knows the 
rights of her servants and respects them. 

As for motherhood, here again the chief 
importance is not instinct but intelligence. 
In these complicated modern days, child 
raising is a job that makes demand upon wis- 
dom, patience, understanding and judgment. 
Is it to be doubted that a woman with a first- 
hand knowledge of life and living has a better 
equipment for successful motherhood than one 
who has never come in contact with realities? 
I am as passionately fond of children as any 
man, but I doubt if my father love could stand 
the strain of pert, peevish, ill-mannered young- 
sters. If I testify that our two are sunny tem- 

red, generous, respectful and well behaved, 
it is without egotism, for I have had nothing to 
do with it at all. Few fathers ever have. The 
happy results are entirely due to my wife, and 
after a good deal of quiet observation of other 
mothers in other homes, I am convinced that 
her success is greatly due to experience gained 
from her “‘careering.” 

Of course it is a 50-50 proposition, and that 
means a lot of interior redecoration on the part 
of the man. He must conquer his vanity, he 
can’t indulge his moods, browbeating doesn’t 
go and there is the added strain of having to be 
as interesting in his own home as outside. 
Difficult at first, to be sure, but after smooth 
waters are reached, so much more sane, whole- 
some and inspiring than those homes where 
wives are no more than sag-faced echoes. 

By reason of the fact that my wife has 
activities and fully developed interests of her 
own, she is not a dependent on my social 
bounty, thus permitting far more sane, neces- 
sary freedom of movement than would other- 
wise be the case. We do not have to walk the 
social treadmill in handcuffs and leg chains, and 
our recreational life—thank Heaven—is not a 
mere succession of “married people’s parties,” 
those dreary adventures in mental and emo- 
tional apathy that send husband and wife 
staggering home in a state of mind that only 
irritation saves from complete coma. 

It is our sincere intent to try to increase the 
number of friends held in common, but the 
surrender of likes and dislikes is never insisted 
upon, either in the matter of people or of 
pleasure. The theory of concession, so much 
advocated as a first aid to marital felicity, is a 
fake remedy, for it generally ends with both 
doing everything they do not like to do and 
nothing that they like to do. Having no 
property rights each in the other, and knowing 
that we are together because of preference and 
desire, our faith and trust have a chance for 
normal, healthy growth instead of being 
smothered by mean suspicions. 

On the stage she is Blanche Bates but in the 
home she is Mrs. George Creel. The house 
account—a scrupulously joint affair—is carried 
in the name of Creel, but she has her own bank 
account, just as [have mine—whenIcan. She 
gives “parties” outside the home whenever the 
spirit moves, even as I do, and each of us 
exercises the right of acceptance or refusal 
according to whether the merry-making looks 
interesting or deadly. When it is acceptance, 
there is none of the usual matter-of-courseness, 
for I insist upon the rights of a real guest and 
she expects me to be as nice to her as though 
she were not my wife, but a strange woman 
that I was meeting for the first time. 

Oh, yes! There’s still another advantage 
that I haven’t mentioned. We talk much of 
ambition, determination, aspiration, love and 
other stimuli to achievement, but as a spur to 
industry, an incentive to rise or die, there’s 
nothing like starting out as a “husband of.” 


Her husband wouldn’t tell her 


} ER woman’s intuition told her that something was wrong. 
She could sense it in her contact with other people: some 
strange aloofness, a holding-back that her natural charm and 
beauty did not seem to deserve. 
In a round-about way one evening she tried to get at the 
subject in conversation with her husband. But even he did not 
have the courage to tell her. 


* * * * 


You, yourself, rarely know when you have halitosis (unpleasant breath). 
That’s the insidious thing about it. And even your closest friends won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep-seated organic disorder 
that requires professional advice. But usually—and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to the regular use of Listerine as a mouth wash and 
gargle. It is an interesting thing that this well-known antiseptic that has been in 
use for years fcr surgical dressings, possesses these unusual properties as a breath 
deodorant. 

Test the remarkable deodorizing effect of Listerine this way: Rub a little onion 
on your fingers. Then apply Listerine and note how quickly the onion odor dis- 
appears. 

This safe and long-trusted antiseptic has dozens of different uses; note the 
little circular that comes with every bottle. Your druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only—three sizes: three ounce, seven ounce and fourteen 
ounce. Buy the large size for economy.—Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint 
Louis, A. 


Interesting news! 


Listerine Throat Tablets, containing the antiseptic oils of 
Listerine, are now available. * * While we frankly admit 
that no tablet or candy lozenge can deodorize the breath, 
the Listerine antiseptic oils in these tablets are very valu- 
able as a relief for throat irritations. * * They are 25 cents 
a package. 


HALITOSIS use LISTERINE 
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listened to Mr. Garvey’s report of the day 
before. Through the half open door of the 
bathroom John, lying luxuriously in the tub, 
could hear his carefully modulated tones. His 
voice sank to a whisper as he said something 
about an appointment for nine o’clock at the 
hotel. John caught the word Vortex. 

‘It was a vortex! But it had been the same 
ever since he could remember. His father was 
always called at seven; Mr. Garvey arrived at 
half past and made his verbal report while the 
banker ate his coffee and rolls, reading aloud 
the more important letters last received. By a 
quarter to eight they had adjourned to the 
working library, where Thornton began dictat- 
ing to two secretaries, while Garvey sorted the 
private mail delivered at the house, invariably 
amounting to several hundred letters, into re- 
ceptacles, each of which bore a slightly 
different label, such as “Beg. Form A,” “Beg. 
Form B,” “G. & Co.,” “Personal,” ‘‘Threats,” 
“Delay,” “Garvey,” a “No,” “Gen. 
Form 1,” “Gen. Form 2.” In addition to the 
uptown mail the Broadway office averaged each 
day about two thousand letters requesting 
financial aid, from schools, colleges, charities, 
and private individuals, who wanted every- 
thing from theater tickets to private cars and 
saw no reason why they should not be supplied. 

This occupied an hour or more, and at the 
end Thornton jumped into his car and was 
whisked down-town while the secretaries and 
Mr. Garvey finished up the correspondence by 
means of forms. Once down-town most of the 
morning was devoted to conferences following 
immediately one upon the other. The di- 
rectors’ meetings, of which there were always 
several each day, started in at twelve, drifted 
over into the luncheon hour and ended any- 
where from half past three to half past six. 

These “boards” consisted of several kinds. 
One kind was made up of those enterprises 
in which were invested the individual fortunes 
of the various members of the family, whom 
Thornton in most cases represented. One of 
the largest of these was the Mid-West Coal 
Company, into which Shiras, Levi and 
Thornion’s father, Ezra, had each put five 
millions, the fifteen millions thus pooled 
representing thirty percent of the company’s 
capital stock and exercising control for the rea- 
son that the rest of the stock was scattered 
throughout the country in the hands of small 
investors. As up to this time Shiras and Levi 
had always followed their nephew’s lead and 
voted their stock according fo his suggestions. 
Thornton Graham had not only controlled the 
board of directors of the Mid-West Coal Com- 
pany, but so far as any one man who was not a 
manager could be, he was the Mid-West Coal 
Company. 

While Thornton was having his turn at the 
bathroom John endeavored to lighten his 
father’s burden by going over a hundred or so 
letters which Mr. Garvey produced from his 
brief case. He did not like Mr. Garvey, and 
he did not appreciate the reasons why his 
father had him around. But by half after 
eight the mail had been disposed of, the secre- 
tary had taken his departure, and father and 
son went down-stairs for breakfast. 

“Who is coming to see you at nine o’clock, 
father?” 

“Jake Gideon—owner of the Vortex,” an- 
swered Thornton; “one: of the worst crooks 
outside Sing Sing.” 

“Why do you see him?” 

“Garvey thinks it would be wise to get a line 
on him and to give you one, too. At any rate, 
it is no use to antagonize him needlessly, and 
he requested the interview. He’s close to the 
labor people and we may get some valuable 
information. He may try to hold us up. Fore- 
warned is forearmed. I’m going to have him 
up-stairs, where he can’t plant a fake witness in 
case he should try to blackmail us afterward.” 

He spoke in a matter-of-fact tone, but John 
was thrilled. The Vortex, masquerading as a 


The Needle’s Eye 


(Continued from page 92) 


“friend of labor,”’ was in reality a yellow cur of 
no particular breed. 

Mr. Gideon arrived promptly and was shown 
up to the room where Thornton and John were 
sitting. He looked at first glance anything 
but a villain, but rather a benign old fellow 
with white hair and wrinkles who walked with 
alimp. It was only when he smiled, which he 
did occasionally, that one glimpsed something 
unpleasant. He had known Thornton, it 
seemed, for a good many years. He plunged 
directly into the business at hand. 

“T’ve come to see if we can’t be of service to 
you in this Mid-West coal mix-up. The Vortex 
has always been very friendly, as you know, 
both to you and to the members of your family, 
Mr. Graham. No doubt you’ve seen our 
write-up about Mr. John’s grand jury? Now, 
while we’re usually liberal in our political ten- 
dencies, this bituminous coal situation is one 
where there’s a lot can be said on either side. 
We haven’t committed ourselves as yet. But 
we shall have to within a day or two.” 

Thornton nodded. He was familiar with 
the opening—the “Dick Turpin gambit.” 

“Yes, sir—we’ll be compelled to declare our- 
selves within a very few days. Now, I’m in 
constant touch with the labor men and I’m in 
a position to find out all their plans. If the 
Vortex took an unsympathetic stand it would 
bother them a lot. Yes, yes—it certainly 
would!” He spat into the empty china 
cuspidor and followed it with a cigar ash. “I 
s’pose you know, Mr. Graham, that this row 


’ out to Bitumen is only part of a big campaign?” 


“So I understood,” replied Thornton shortly. 

“Yes, sir! That’s what itis. The rights and 
the wrongs in any particular locality don’t 
make much difference. That’s why it would 
be so easy for the Vortex to take whatever posi- 
tion seemed desirable. I tell you frankly, Mr. 
Graham, my own sympathies are on your 
side—but a paper is an expensive proposition 
and if we came out flat against the miners it 
would cost us thousands of subscribers.” He 
lowered his voice and looked about the room. 
“Tt just sort of occurred to me, Mr. Graham, 
you might like to buy an interest in the paper.” 

“Hm! What do you value it at?” inquired 
Thornton quietly. 

“Well, I guess it ought to be worth pretty 
near two million dollars,” answered Gideon. 

“How large is your list of subscribers?” 

“We’ve got a circulation of two hundred 
thousand.” 

“And you base your valuation on that?” 

Mr. Gideon smiled, and John saw for the 
first time a row of yellow and discolored fangs 
that filled him with disgust. 

“Not exactly!” he smirked. “This is how I 
figure it. You hold a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand shares of Mid-West common—selling 
today at seventy. If the Vortex comes out 
against you—with what we know about the 
abuses out in Bitumen—and so on and so on— 
and the strike and all—the stock’ll be high at 
fifty. May go to thirty. Well, say it only 
goes to fifty—there’s twenty points on a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand shares—that’s three 
millions, ain’t it?” 

There was a silence during which John held 
his breath. Thornton’s face was set. 

“But I’m not talking any such figure as 
that,” Mr. Gideon hurried on. “I only thought 
you might like to take a /ittle interest.” 

“How much?” 

“A couple of hundred thousand. I’d give 
you a quarter interest for that—a real con- 
cession.” 

Thornton Graham leaned forward with his 
fists clenched on the arms of his chair. “Gideon 
—you dirty blackmailer!”’ 

Mr. Gideon smiled broadly, and this time 
John saw that there were no teeth in the back 
of his gums. ‘‘Come, come, Mr. Graham!” he 
said. “Don’t be extravagant! That’s what 
you are—extravagant. You misunderstand 
me entirely. Would you mind asking Mr. 
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Johnny here to step into the other room?” 
John lifted his eyebrows. His father nodded. 
“And close the door,” added Gideon. 
John did as requested, but he soon became 

bored looking out the window. Stepping into 

the corridor, he was astonished to see Wallace 

Garvey standing outside his father’s door ap- 

parently listening through the transom to what 

was being said inside. 

He saw Garvey grasp the handle of the 
door and throw it violently open just as Mr. 
Jacob Gideon came flying out. Either some 
violence applied behind, or the absence of 
resistance in front, caused the editor of the 
Vortex to pitch headlong into the middle of 
the corridor. He staggered to his feet dazed. 
The secretary paid not the slightest attention 
to him. Jobn hurried back through the bath- 
room just as Mr. Garvey entered. 

“A telegram for you, sir. It was just de- 
livered at the house,” said Garvey. ‘‘Who was 
that man? I hope he didn’t assault you, sir!” 

Thornton Graham stood by the window, 
white and trembling. “No.” He swallowed. 
“No, he didn’t—assault—me!”’ 

John rushed out into the hall, but Mr. 
Gideon had disappeared. ‘I must watch that 
fellow Garvey,” muttered John to himself. “I 
bet he’s been up to some devilment. I don’t 
see why father trusts him as he does.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


HE board meeting of the Mid-West Coal 

Company had adjourned, the directors hav- 
ing unanimously voted to adhere, for the 
present at least, to their established policy of 
refusing to deal collectively with their em- 
ployees, in spite of the possibility of a strike if 
they did not doso. Shiras had voiced profanely 
what they all felt—that there was no use try- 
ing to interfere at long distance in the handling 
of the situation by the officials on the ground. 
But through all the discussion was the convic- 
tion that sooner or later there would have to be 
a show-down and that now was as good a time 
as any to take their stand, that “either they 
must bust the union or the union would bust 
them.” 

There was a general stretching and pushing 
back of chairs, a resumption of the chaffing and 
laughter that had been going on immediately 
before the meeting. 

Lloyd Maitland approached John somewhat 
diffidently and held out his hand. 

“Hello! I’m glad you boys have got to- 
gether,” said Thornton, approaching and laying 
a hand on the shoulder of each. ‘My son has 
just had quite an illuminating lesson into the 
management of big industry—hasn’t he, 
Lloyd?” 

Maitland laughed easily. 

“Tt’ll all come round in time,” he said. 

Thornton led them toward the nearest 
window. Most of the other directors had 
gathered in a group about Kurtz, the manager 
from Bitumen, and were plying him with ques- 
tions. It seemed to John that his father was 
leaning very heavily upon him. Through the 
window they could look far down the harbor to 
the Narrows and through them to a tiny bit of 
open ocean. Two schooners and a lugger under 
full sail stood black against the sunlight. 

“By George!” exclaimed the banker. “I'd 
give a lot to be out there——” 

John felt a spasm pass through his father’s 
body as he made a convulsive movement with 
his hand toward his heart. Suddenly he 
sagged, a dead weight, into their arms. His 
face was the color of a wasp’s uest. His eye- 
lids twitched feebly. They lowered him to the 
floor. John dropped upon his knees. 

“Father! Father!” he kept repeating me- 
chanically. 

The room was in confusion. Old Shiras 
came lumbering forward, his face convulsed. 

“Tt’s his heart! Send for Doctor Landis!” 
he shouted. The rest crowded about, helpless, 
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Face to face 
with an old friend 


Does he find you as charming — 
as young —as inspiring as ever? 


ACE to face with an old friend 

dim, latent memories 

. calling to mind the gaiety 
and laughter of days long past. 

Do his eyes light up in pleasure 
at your youth? Can he truthfully 
say: “Well, well, you don’t look 
one day older?” 

Keeping young! That is an art 
that women, particularly in Amer- 
ica, are learning more and more 
effectively. 


How women keep 
young and charming 
Tuer secret of retaining youth- 
fulness lies in preventing the sick- 
nesses to which women especially 
are so susceptible. Every attack 
leaves its imprint—listlessness, 
tell-tale little lines and shadows. 
Regular exercise, correct diet, 
proper rest and relaxation are es- 
sential in maintaining the physi- 
cal well-being upon which wo- 
men’s charm and poise depend. 
But these alone are not enough. 
Personal antiseptic cleanliness— 
feminine hygiene—is a vital factor 
in preserving youth and health. 


A vital health measure 


LEADING gynecologists now ad- 
vise regular feminine hygiene as a 


protective measure of the utmost 
importance for women. The anti- 
septic recommended for this pur- 
pose is “Lysol” Disinfectant. 
Physicians prefer “Lysol” be- 
cause of its proven effectiveness 
in preventing bacterial infections, 
to which most illnesses are due. 


“Lysol” is also preferred be- 
cause of its non-irritability to 
sensitive tissues. It is neutral. 
It contains no free alkali nor free 
acid. Diluted in correct propor- 
tions, it is non-caustic. No anti- 
septic could be safer for the deli- 
cate membranes. 


And “Lysol” is economical; 
one-half teaspoonful to one quart 
of water is all that is required to 
make the proper antiseptic solu- 
tion for feminine hygiene. 


Send for this booklet 


Correct, vital facts about femi- 
nine hygiene are included inour 
booklet, “A Personal Antiseptic 
for Women.” You will appreciate 
the complete information and di- 
rections which it gives for the 
many personal and _ household 
uses of “Lysol” Disinfectant. 
Simply mail the coupon. 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 635 Greenwicu St., New York City 


Sole Distributors: LEHn & Fink, Inc., New York 
Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul St., Toronto 


Comptete directions for use are in every 


package. The genuine “Lysol” 


Disinfectant 


as ” up only in brown glass bottles contain- 
ing 7 and 16 ounces; aan bottle is packed 


in a pe. carton. 


ounce bottle also 


comes in_a@ special non-breakable package for 


travelers (50 cents). 


“Lysol” Disinfectant. 


Rog. U.S. Pat.OFF. 


Insist upon obtaining genuine 
Sold by all drug stores 


Disinfectant 


“Tt’s been years ... but you 


don’t look one day older! 


Use “‘Lysol” as an 
antiseptic solution 
One-half teaspoonful to 
one quart water 

For feminine hygiene 

When baby comes 

For wounds - 

For the sickroom 

For the bathroom 

Use “Lysol” as a 

disinfecting solution 

Two teaspoonfuls to one 
quart water 

For the kitchen 

In the toilet 

For sweeping 

For floors, cellars, dark 

corners 


cAd esonal 


tic 


Sign and mail 
this coupon today — 


LEHN & FINK, INC. 

: Dept. B-4, 635 Greenwich St., New York City. ; 

Mail me, without charge, your booklet, “A 
: Personal Antiseptic for Women,” which gives « 
for feminine hygiene. 

s Address 
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| Knew You'd 
Make Good” 


<FT ALWAYS felt you had it in you to get 

ahead. But for a time I was afraid 
your natural ability would be wasted 
because you had never trained yourself 
to do any one thing well. 

“But the minute you decided to study 
in your spare time I knew you'd make 
good. You seemed more ambitious—more 
cheerful—more confident of the future. 
I knew your employers couldn't help but 
notice the difference in your work. 

“Think what this last promotion means! 
More money—more comforts—more of 
everything worth while. Tom, those 
hours you spent on that I. C. S. course 
were the best investment you ever made.” 


OW about you? Are you always going to work 

for a small salary? Are you going to waste 
your natural ability all your life? Or are you going 
to get ahead in a big way? It all depends on what 
you do with your spare time. 

Opportunity knocks—this time in the form of that 
familiar I. C. S. coupon. It may seem like a little 
thing, but it has been the means of bringing better 
jobs and bigger salaries to thousands of men. 


Mark and mail it today and without cost or 
obligation, learn what the I. C. S. can do for you. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2535-B, Scranton, Penna. 7 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Business Management O Salesmanship 
Industrial Management 
Personnel Organization Better Letters 
Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) L) Civil Service 
Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 


Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Spanish French Dlustrating 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering Architect 


Architects’ Blue Prints 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Chemistry D 
Automobile Work 
Airplane Engines 
Agriculture and Poultry 
Mathematics 


Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Railroad Positions 

Gas Engine Operating 
Civil Engineer 

Surveying and Mapping 
Metallurgy O Mining 
Steam Engineering 0 


g0000000050 


Street 3-6°24 


City State 


Occupation 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 


DENTS 
Toothache Gum 
Relieves 
Toothache 
Quickly 


Insist on 
Genuine Dent’s! 


All drug stores 
or by mail—25 
cents Made 
for 35 years by 
C.S.Dent&Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


The suddenness of the shock, the horror 
of this unexpected catastrophe left John much 
as if he had been the victim of a paralytic 
stroke. He seemed to see himself kneeling 
there beside his father’s body, staring heart- 
broken at the chalky face, on which now for 
the first time in weeks was an expression of 
peace. As through an opera-glass he saw a 
seedy young man with a black bag force his 
way through the group of helpless directors 
and feel the pulse, lift the eyelids and apply a 
stethoscope to his father’s heart. Then he 
| heard him say: 

“T’m afraid I can’t be of any assistance.” 

There was a murmur of horror and sympathy. 

“Doctor,” cried John, “you must be able to 
do something!” 

The physician shook his head. 

“Nothing!” He felt in the banker’s pocket, 
found a handkerchief and laid it over the white 
face. Then he got to his feet. “Heart failure. 
Induced by overwork, probably.” 

John stared at the body beside him. 
“Father!” he heard himself crying piteously. 
“Oh, father! Don’t leave me!” 

But no words issued from his lips. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


R. VINCENT PEPPERILL, sitting on 

one side of the big table in the board room 

of Graham & Co., tapped his finger-tips lightly 
together. 

“‘Well—there you are,” he said in his thin, 
high-pitched voice. “The estate will run about 
one hundred and seventy-five millions—one 
hundred seventy-three, eight hundred and 
forty-one thousand, to be exact. But the 
inheritance tax will take a large slice of it.” 

John, sitting opposite him, heard but hardly 
understood. He had lost several pounds in 
weight; he was very pale, and his black clothes 
made him seem almost slender. 

“The will gives forty millions to the Graham 
National Foundation,” continued Mr. Pep- 
perill, “provided Congress will grant it a federal 
charter. The bill was laid over last term and 
it won’t come up for several weeks yet. But 
if they don’t grant it—why, there’s forty 
millions more.” 

John passed his hand across his forehead 
wearily. “I can’t grasp it! Those big sums of 
money don’t mean anything to me.” 

Mr. Pepperill shook his sparrow-like little 
head. “It isn’t money,” he said. ‘That’s 
where so many otherwise sensible people make 
a mistake. They think and speak of the 
Rockefeller fortune, or the Carnegie fortune, 
or the Graham fortune as a great mound of 
gold, piling up, piling up, whereas sé 

“That’s the way I think of it myself,” 
interrupted John. 

“Well, it isn’t money at all.” 

“What is it then?” 

Mr. Pepperill waved his slender hand toward 
the table on which lay a loose-leaf ledger about 
sixteen inches square, bound in canvas. 

“There it is—the whole two hundred mil- 
lions,” he said. “It’s all between those covers— 
except for a few bonds down in the vault. It’s 
not money, it’s merely a bundle of papers— 
each one of which stands for an interest in some 
sort of productive enterprise that needed your 
father’s money to start or keep it going and to 
pay its workmen.” 

“Yes, that’s one way of looking at it,” 
replied John. 

“Tt’s the proper way to look at it, my dear 
fellow!” retorted Mr. Pepperill. ‘Your grand- 
father, Mr. Ezra, who was a lifelong client of 
mine, never thought of his fortune in terms of 
money. It was always ‘my dam,’ ‘my rail- 
road,’ ‘my steamship,’ ‘my mine.’ ” 

“Didn’t he ever speak of ‘my employees’?” 

“He certainly did. No one ever treated his 
men better. In fact, he spent most of his time 
traveling around and visiting his properties.” 

“So I’ve heard. But father didn’t.’ 

“He couldn’t. The fortune has grown so 
that—well, you see, unless you want to be abso- 
lutely responsible for the conduct of a business 
it’s got to be distributed around Now of 
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course you do control two companies—the 
Calizona Copper Company, which Mr. Gray 
looks after, and the Mid-West Coal Company. 
My advice to you is to let somebody else re- 
lieve you of that also. You’re the only Graham 
left in the firm. You’ll have troubles enough.” 

“How about all those other corporations that 
father was a director of?” 

“You’ve already been substituted for him in 
most of them,’”’ answered the lawyer. “My 
dear John—if I may still call you so—this busi- 
ness of being a multi-millionaire is largely auto- 
matic. Being a director in a company needn’t 
mean much.” 

John lifted the canvas-bound book. “You 
say this doesn’t represent money? I grant it 
doesn’t. But it represents power. You say 
reduce your holdings and you reduce your 
responsibility. But do you reduce your 
responsibility to—I don’t want to use the word 
‘God’ exactly—but in general—to use your 
influence for good? It doesn’t seem to me so.” 

“But a man has only one life and there are 
only twenty-four hours in a day. There’s no 
sense in biting off more than you can chew.” 

“Exactly!” answered John. ‘What oc- 
curred to me was that if one couldn’t fulfill the 
obligations imposed by having wealth perhaps 
it would be better for him not to have it.” 

Mr. Pepperill eyed him much as a robin 
might have regarded a new variety of worm. 

“Bless my soul!” he ejaculated. “But how 
would you get rid of it? Your money is doing 
more good in keeping the wheels of industry 
running than it would in trying to turn a bunch 
of dingy clerks and iron-workers into preachers, 
missionaries or professors.” 

John smiled. “I agree to that. But aren’t 
there some things that haven’t been tried as 
yet—that might help straighten out those labor 
difficulties, for example? Has anybody ever 
established a chair of industrial relations at 
any university—to start an intelligent public 
opinion?” 

“T doubt it,” said Mr. Pepperill dryly. 

“T wish I’d had such a course at Harvard,” 
said John, “instead of taking botany. Hor 
much of an income have I got?” 

“About twenty dollars a minute.” 

“Can I spare some of it?” 

Mr. Pepperill chuckled. “My dear boy 
What’s the matter with you?” 

“Nothing,” answered John. “But I sugges‘ 
that you write a letter as my attorney to the 
trustees of Calizona University and say that I 
am prepared to make them a gift of a hundred 
thousand dollars for the purpose of establish- 
ing a department under a full professor for the 
study of social relations in industry.” 

“Of course, if you desire it.” Mr. Pepperill’s 
acquiescence was not enthusiastic. “But my 
dear John, why rush into anything like that 
unti! you’ve thought it over?” 

“T have.” 

“But have you considered the financial effect 
of the head of Graham and Co. doing some- 
thing that might suggest a—a’”*— Mr. Pepperill 
hesitated and gave a slight cough— “well, any 
sympathy with socialism?” 

“How could it?”’ demanded the younger man. 

“Well, with—labor, then.” 

John’s chin grew suddenly set and he drew 
his brows together in an expression so like his 
father’s that Mr. Pepperill started. 

“I’ve considered the effect if I don’t!” he 
replied grimly. 

There was a momentary silence, broken by 
the lawyer. “I shall—quite needless to say— 
be glad to write such a letter— Mr. Graham,” 
he said hastily and in an entirely different tone. 


The head of the house of Graham had been 
dead only six weeks, but in those six weeks a 
metamorphosis had occurred in his eldest son. 
Thornton, like all the males of the Graham 
stock, had been a strong character—a little 
overwhelming in his own family. He had 
planned everything, done everything, antici- 

ated everything. John in consequence had 
ee called upon for practically nothing. The 
banker had looked forward to a probationary 
period of possibly twenty years, during which 
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the boy might learn the technique of finance 
and philanthropy. It was incongruous that 
John at twenty-eight should thus suddenly be 
forced into the position of head of the family, 
with its concomitant responsibility. 

Confronted with the appalling task of ad- 
ministering a fortune of approximately a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars, John Graham found 
himself singularly alone. Other young men 
had hundreds of friends; he had less than he 
could count upon one hand. His mother had 
suddenly become a shriveled old woman. It 
was shocking to him to see her so. He could 
hope for no help from her. At Graham & Co.’s 
there was nobody. Beside, he knew that, how- 
ever cordial and considerate they might be, 
they could not help contrasting him with his 
father and regarding him as a mere boy. 

The result of this spiritual loneliness was 
twofold; he was compelled to make up his own 
mind with regard to a variety of matters 
from which previously he would have shied; 
his mind turned constantly to Rhoda as one 
from whom he could learn much on subjects 
of which he felt himself wholly ignorant. He 
did not share the violence of Rhoda’s views, 
but he went part way with her, would gladly 
have gone the whole way could he have seen 
it with hereyes. But the very fact that he was 
now his own master made him all the more 
hesitant. He might do what he would with his 
own, but he couldn’t deal lightly with what 
belonged to others. Yet it was clear from her 
letters that Rhoda regarded him now as a free 
agent. She had arrived at Bitumen on the day 
of his father’s death, and her instant telegram 
of tenderest sympathy had been of the greatest 
comfort to him. 

She had written sev-cal times since—letters 
of affection and encouragement—but he could 
see from their tone that her mind was full of 
what she saw going on about her. 


If you could see the pitiful conditions 
that exist here among the children—the 
lack of decent clothing and proper food—I 
know your heart, dear John, already 
crushed with sorrow, would be wrung still 
more. May I add one’ word regarding 
your own relation to this situation? From 
what I hear of the policy of the Mid-West 
Coal Company in denying access to its 
property to union sympathizers and eject- 
ing them by force if they manage to get 
their feet inside its stockade, I have no 
hesitation in assuring you that this is, or 
at any rate has been, one of the chief causes 
of the violence which has now become 
so common here. This cannot be right, 
John. It convinces the men that only 
through force can they secure their rights. 
The first step toward industrial peace 
should be an attitude of respect for law 
on the part of employers. 


His impulse had been to send an immediate 
telegram as president of the Mid-West Com- 
pany to Warren, the general superintendent, 
directing him to discontinue all company police. 
But he immediately perceived that he had 
absolutely no right to do so. The board of 
directors had voted to continue their regular 
policy, and until they changed it he as president 

ad no authority to do other than obey. 

Mr. Warren had, for the first time in his busi- 
ness career, adopted a temporizing policy and 
had used Thornton Graham’s death as an 
excuse for holding the negotiations in statu quo 
until John might assume the active direction of 
the company. He had not even definitely re- 
fused to have a conference with the men, a 
proposition never before even entertained. 

John wired Rhoda that he would do the best 
that he could. He was at his wits’ end. Even 
if he had felt justified in doing what Rhoda had 
asked him to do—abandon his post, surrender 
his trusteeship and start his life anew with 
her—he saw that it would take a long time to 
cut the multitude of individual threads that 
made up the heavy cable that bound him to his 
desk in Graham & Co. 

The grand jury too, the term of which had 
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| been extended and which had been adjourned 


by Judge McFadden out of consideration for 
John’s bereavement, was about to reconvene; 
and the proprietor of the Vortex had written 
him a letter of condolence, adding a postscript 
to the effect that now John might perhaps 
reconsider the purchase of a part interest in 
that journal. 

The thought of the millions that were now 
his preyed constantly upon John’s mind. It 
was not seemly that he should return im- 
mediately to the office, and yet every hour 
decisions of importance had to be made upon 
which it was necessary that he should be con- 
sulted. He was treated with a new and what 
seemed to him to be a profound respect by all 
who came to the house. The newspapers 
found a daily interest in front-page stories as 
to the probable size of the Graham fortune, the 
nature of its investment, the industrial con- 
ditions existing on the properties it was sup- 
posed to control, and in editorial speculations 
as to what sort of use John would make of it. 

John dreamed of the vast fortune as an ava- 
lanche that sooner or later would engulf and 
smother him. Once he had a terrible and be- 
wildering vision. A horrible giant with huge 
limbs and muscles like those of Atlas appeared 
beside his bed. His face wore a malignant leer, 
and he nursed a club studded with nails. 

“Tam Wealth,” he cried; “I am drunkenness 
and lust and greed. I take what I want and 
leave my path strewn with the diseased and 
dying and the dead.” 

Then appeared upon the other side of the bed 
the figure of a young man, pale and very sad, 
draped in a white robe. 

“No,” he protested. “Iam Wealth. But I 
can find nowhere to rest, for wherever I go they 
revile and persecute me and accuse me falsely, 
so that the good that I seek to do turns to ashes. 
But that which rends my spirit and bows me 
down. with sorrow is that all who love me 
become even as that monster there who mas- 
querades under my name.” 

During this agonizing period Rhoda’s pro- 

sed solution of his problem—a literal carry- 
ing out of Christ’s direction to the rich young 
man—began to appeal to him strongly as the 
only way out of his difficulties. Give away all 
he had? If he only could! He’d ask nothing 
better! He could win Rhoda and Paradise at 
the same time. But how about the poor? You 
couldn’t “pass the buck” like that. If he 
should give all the money in a lump to a board 
of trustees he would be only hiring professionals 
to do his job for him. Christ in advising the 
rich young man to give to the poor hadn’t said 
anything about employing settlement workers 
or investigators or anybody else te give away 
his money for him. He had only said, “If you 
want to be perfect—give!” 

Did Rhoda’s proposal offer an honorable 
means of escape? She wanted him to cast off 
his shackles, to strip clean of the artificial dis- 
guise in which wealth clothes its possessor, to 
throw off the mask of class and enter life’s race 
on an even toe with the rest. 

Ah, the joy of the mere thought of it! If he 
could only match his brains and his will-power 
against those of his contemporaries in a real 
contest instead of one where the cards were 
stacked in his favor. No wonder Rhoda 
wanted him to come to her without his Old 
Man of the Sea astride his shoulders! Of 
course she wished him to come to her light- 
heartedly and without anxiety, free to live and 
work like other young men who had to earn 
their living and make places for themselves. 
He could not blame Rhoda. No woman not a 
fool would want to run the risk of having her 
children ruined by money, or of having all the 
joy taken out of their lives by it—of marrying a 
man whose happiness was clouded by anxiety 
and suspicion and who was doomed perhaps to 
an early death through the excessive strain of 
responsibility, like his own father. 

No matter what you did with it, was wealth 
worth the candle? But whether it was or 
wasn’t, you couldn’t with honor refuse to try 
to make itso. Rhoda was wrong. She ought 
not to ask him to sidestep his duty . . . 
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John shook hands with Mr. Pepperill and 
the latter bowed himself out, passing on his 
way Wallace Garvey, who now closed the door 
and approached his new employer with easy 
deference. 

“TI suppose, sir,” he said, “‘you’ve noticed 
that there’s been heavy selling of Mid-West 
common? The shorts have been hammering 
it all morning.” 

“No, I haven’t looked at the tape recently,” 
answered John. ‘“What’s happened to it?” 

“It’s been knocked down to sixty-seven. 
There was a big strike story in the Vortex 
which probably had something to do with it.” 

“You saw that letter from Gideon. What 
do you think of his proposition?” 

Mr. Garvey assumed as grave an expression 
as his oval contours permitted. “I’d think 
very seriously of it. If you could buy a con- 
trolling interest for anything like a million 
dollars I believe it would be worth while.” 


John lighted a cigaret and sauntered to the 


window. “How long have 
Gideon?” 

“Over ten years—casually.” 

“What’s your opinion of him?” 

“Crooked as a ram’s horn. But sometimes 
one has to deal with a crook as a matter of 
business.” 

“T don’t!” said John, wheeling suddenly. 

Mr. Garvey colored. The rebuke had been 
so unexpected that it left him nonplused. 
This was a wholly different Mr. Graham from 
the diffident young man who had asked his 
advice six weeks before about the operating 
report of the Mid-West Coal Company. 

“Why did you come back to the hotel the 
morning of the directors’ meeting?” John 
went on. 

“To bring your father that telegram.” Mr. 
Garvey’s lower lip quivered. 

“Why didn’t you give it to him before 
breakfast?” 

“Because it hadn’t been delivered. I met 
the boy on the steps of forty-seven when I 
left you.” 

John stepped to the table and lifting a pad 
disclosed the telegram lying beneath. 

“Tt was received at ten-ten the evening 
before at the Murray Hill office,” said he. 
“Tt’s a fast day message. It should have been 
sent over to the house within ten minutes.” 

“There must have been some hitch,” replied 
the secretary nervously. ‘The family were all 
away. Perhaps the boy tried to deliver it but 
the servants had gone to bed.” 

“Did you sign for it in the morning?” 

“T think so—yes, I’m certain that I did.” 

John took from his inside pocket a telegraph 
messenger’s receipt book, which he opened. 

“Tf you will look at your signature,” he said 
quietly, “you will see that you signed for 
that telegram at ten-twenty-three Pp. M. It’s 
true you met the boy on the steps, but it was 
the night before. You already had the tele- 
gram when you came to the Diana. Ina word, 
Garvey, you area liar. You came back to the 
hotel by prearrangement to pose as a witness 
to an imaginary conversation between my 
father and Gideon. As I said, I don’t deal 
with crooks. The cashier will hand you a 
check for your salary to the end of the month. 
You are discharged. I do not wish ever to see 
you again. I *hink I know who has been 
selling Mid-West short.” 

Mr. Wallace Garvey’s face had turned to 
marble. He did not reply for at least half a 
minute. Then with pedo composure he said: 

“You are doing me a great injustice. You 
are entirely wrong about the telegram. I got 
it in the morning.” 

“The messenger remembers handing you the 
telegram and Brophy saw him do so besides. 
He is in the next room. Would you like to 
question him?” 

A venomous look came into the secretary’s 
eyes, which he quickly suppressed. 

“Mr. Graham,” he said after a pause, “I’ve 
worked loyally for your family for six years. 
know many things that are of vital importance 
to you, that concern the honor of your family 
and the reputation of its members. No one 
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else has been so intimately concerned with their 
affairs. g 
“You will go!” said John, moving toward 


him. 

Mr. Garvey still hesitated. “TI feel sure that 
you will be inclined to reconsider your action 
after you have had time to think it over more 
calmly. I am devoted to your interests and 
to you personally 

“That’s enough, Garvey!” said John. “You’d 
better get out!” 

“As you please,” said Mr. Garvey with a 
bow; “but if you should want me——” 

“Tl call up Jake Gideon,” completed John. 

Providence has, as has already been in- 
timated, put its sign manual upon the Graham 
features in what is technically known as the 
maxilla, otherwise the jaw. It was the one 
thing, together with the quality of determina- 
tion or obstinacy popularly associated with it, 
that all the Grahams possessed in common. To 
Mr. Garvey, at the moment of his retirement, 
his erstwhile employer’s face seemed all chin 
with two flashing blue points above it. 

“The swine!” muttered the owner of the chin 
as the ex-secretary vanished through the door. 
Then he gave a short laugh. 

“Gosh! Look at it!” he exclaimed, regard- 
ing grimly the indicia of millions lying before 
him on the table. On the wall opposite hung 
the portraits of his grandfather and great- 
grandfather—old Ezra and Mungo; the one 
lean, thin-lipped, with the burning eyes of a 
Malachi, inexorable; the other rubicund, with 
fat jowls, comfortable, worldly. 

“You’re to blame for this!” he remarked. 
Then his eyes fell to where Degoutet’s bust of 
Thornton Graham now stood in the space 
between. It was as if his father were standing 
there gazing at him—kindly, honest, firm, 
courageous. 

“T did my bit,” his eyes seemed to say. 
“Now, Jacko, do yours!” 


CHAPTER XIX 


INCE Thornton’s death they had formed 
the habit of having their meals served 

up-stairs in Toto’s room. Here his mother 
now spent her days. Life seemed suddenly 
to have ended for her. She had been merely 
Thornton Graham’s wife, and now she was 
Thornton Graham’s widow, a dowager, a 
nonentity, for she had sacrificed herself entirely 
to him just as he had sacrificed himself to his 
duty. He had paid and she was now pay- 
ing. Curiously, she found Toto braver than 
she was. The girl showed an unexpected and 
admirable cheerfulness, and her mother came 
to rely upon her crippled daughter for courage 
to face the daily routine. 

Slowly the household readjusted itself to the 
new order of things. John had stepped quietly 
into his father’s place, and they all found them- 
selves revolving about him—the new head of 
Graham & Co. For when anybody spoke now 
of Mr. Graham they referred to John. Thorny, 
after begging to be allowed to leave college 
immediately and enter the banking house, had 
reluctantly returned to Cambridge to finish his 
term. Ditty’s school was nearly over, and it 
was getting so hot in the city that John pro- 
posed that as soon as practicable his mother 
should open the house at Frigate Head and 
take Toto and the two younger ones up there 
for the summer. It would be hopeless for him 
to attempt to take any regular vacation, but 
he might perhaps get off for a few days in 
September. It was accordingly so arranged 
and Tom Bevin duly notified that Holiday 
Cove would not be opened that summer. 

One evening after they had finished dinner, 
John asked his mother to come down into the 
den while he smoked his pipe. 

The room was exactly as Thornton had left it, 
the brightly varnished model of the Diana 
standing in its cradle on the work-table. Jean 
could not suppress a sob at the sight of this 
last piece of work to which her husband had 
ey his hand, and John held her tightly as he 
ed her to the old sofa in the corner where his 
father used to sit and smoke. Something in his 
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brushes—30, 40 and 50 cents each, for child’s, youth’s 
and adult’s sizes. See it at your druggist’s. 


IMPORTANT. Every Owens Tooth Brush is delivered to the 
customer in a sanitary glass container. This eotee of egoeen is the 
most sanitary ever devised for tooth brushes, and the glass container 
is peviter to be thrown away when the tooth brush has been removed. 


OWENS 


Staple-tied TOOTH BRUSH 


THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY, TOLEDO 
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Cause 
ITS OUT 
EPILATOR 


Every Trace of 
Superfluous Hair GONE! 


When you go to the beach are you 
going to be afraid to raise your arm? 
Are you going to shrink from the 
scrutinizing glance of your friends? 
Are you going to permit unsightly 
hair on your face, arms, underarms 
and limbs to spoil the freedom which 
awaits you there? Now is the time to 
eliminate every unwanted hair. An 
application of ZIP today will do more 
than all the continued use of ordi- 
nary depilatories thruout the sum- 
mer, for it does not merely remove 
surface hair—it actually lifts out the 
hairs from under the skin, gently and 
painlessly, and in this way destroys 
the growth. 

Such is the action of ZIP, and it accomplishes its 
work with astounding effectiveness. So different from 
ordinary methods which merely burn off surface hair 
and leave the roots to thrive. 


The Modern Way 
You want to be modern in beauty’s requisites, and 
you will profit therefore in learning to distinguish be- 
tween ZIP and earlier methods (tweezers, shaving, 
electrolysis, depilatories and pumice). Your supere 
fluous hair is too serious a matter to tamper with. 


Scientifically Correct 

You will be delighted after becoming familiar with 
the merits of ZIP and seeing that it is a preparation 
that does all that is claimed for it; one which is 
guaranteed absolutely harmless to your skin; con- 
tains no injurious drugs; is easily applied at home 
and delightfully fragrant; leaves your skin as soft 
and smooth as a babe’s; and above all is acknowl- 
edged by experts as the scientifically correct method 


For Sale Everywhere. 
Guaranteed on moneyback basis. 
Treatment or Free Demonstration at my Salon. 


Specialist 

Dept. 785, 562 Fifth Avenue 

(Ent. on 46th St.), New York i] 

Send today for FREE BOOK 

and Free Samples Massage Cream and 


Face Powder with my compliments. 
Guaranteed Not to Grow Hair. 


Madame Berthe, Specialist 
Dept. 785, 562 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Please send me FREE Samples of your 
MASSAGE CREAM and FACE POW- 
PER and your book, “‘Beauty’s Greatest 
Secret,’ in which leading actresses tell 
how to be beautiful by using ZIP. 
(Please print your name.) 


demeanor told her alert senses that he had 
something upon his mind. It would not be 
surprising if he had, poor boy! She felt that 
she had been selfish in surrendering so utterly 
to her own grief. She must try to be of help to 
hi 


im. 
“Well, dear,” she said after he had filled his 
pipe from the glass jar of tobacco that always 
stood on the end of the work-table, “how is 
your job going?” 

John, facing his mother, lighted his pipe with 
great care. 

“Pretty well, I guess. But there’s an awful 
lot of it.” ‘ 

He now seemed years older than six weeks 
before, his face narrower, his eyes more serious 
and penetrating, his mouth firmer; more like 
her father than ever. 

Tears of pride and of pity welled to her eyes. 
A great surge of mother-love swept from her 
to him. 

He felt it and smiled at her affectionately 
—with a touch of wistfulness. 

“You mustn’t work too hard, dear,” she said. 

He laughed, embarrassed. ‘No fear of that!” 
He sat down beside her and took one of her 
hands. ‘“Mumsey,” he said in an artificially 
confidential tone, “do you remember when I 
was a little boy at Frigate Head—long before 
I went to college—I told you how I’d got 
stuck on the precipice path on Cadillac 
Mountain and a funny little kid with freckles 
and braids bucked me up and made me go 
along?” 

“T think so—dimly,” she answered, puzzled 
at the apparent irrelevancy of such a reminis- 
cence. “I know we were always afraid you 
would wander up there and fall off.” 

“T guess I didn’t tell you at the time, but she 
saved my life. I couldn’t possibly have got 
up the precipice if it hadn’t been for her.” 

An uneasy fear crept into Jean’s heart, 
like the chill current of air that steals along 
the ground before a fog. Apprehensive, she 
waited without answering. 

“TI met her a few weeks ago—grown up, of 
course. Funny coincidence, wasn’t it? We 
recognized each other immediately.” 

Instinctively her mind leaped to the correct 
inference. Something paralyzed her speech. 
He was embarrassed by her lack of response, 
found his disclosure harder to make than he 
had expected. He had assured himself of her 
sympathy and delight; now somehow he was 
not so sure of either. 

“The reason it seemed funny, mother, was 
because in all that time I’d never really for- 
gotten her at all—nearly ten years!” He felt 
his mother shrink. “Mother dear! You re- 
member Kipling’s ‘Brushwood Boy’? Well, it 
was like that. You see, I’d thought of her and 
dreamed of her so often it didn’t seem as if any 
time had passed at all since that day on the 
cliff. We met at the Vortex School. I dropped 
in there one afternoon just out of curiosity. 
I’ve seen her quite often since. I—mother! 
Mother darling! I——” 

Jean stroked his hair. He had plunged a 
barb into her breast, but after all why should 
she complain? It was the way of life. 

“Who is she, dear?” 

“Oh, mother, she’s wonderful! 
lovely, mother!” 

“But her name, John?” 
“Rhoda McLane.” 

Mrs. Graham stiffened. 
“Rhoda McLane!” she echoed faintly. “You 
don’t mean Randolph McLane’s daughter— 
the one in the divorce case, who went to 
jail!” 

“She didn’t go to jail.” 

“Practically. Those terrible McLanes. Oh 
John—what would your father have said?” 
She leaned back and closed her eyes. 

“But Rhoda isn’t like her father and mother. 
She’s the sweetest, noblest girl in the world!” 
“Oh, John,” she replied, “I never imagined 
that anything like this could happen! Those 


So brave— 


creanons JORDERY new vor. 
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people are outside the pale of decent society. 
They’re practically criminals.” 

“But Mr. McLane is one of the directors of 
the Mid-West Coal Company,” protested John. 

“But that is business,” answered his mother, 

“TI don’t see any particular difference. Any- 
how, Rhoda’s no criminal. She’s an angel.” 

Jean bit her lips. “I didn’t mean to sug- 
gest—oh, John—you hardly know this girl! 
Don’t—don’t keep up the acquaintance. You 
can’t understand what a connection of that 
sort would mean. These people are rotten to 
the core. They’ve led shameful lives. Think 
what it would mean if we—the Grahams— 
were connected with them in any way what- 
ever. It would look as if we approved of them 
and what they have done.” 

John did not answer for a moment. When 
he did, his voice bore a challenge. 

“What you say, mumsey, makes me feel as if 
it would be wrong not to see her again. She’s 
the victim of circumstances over which she 
hasn’t the slightest control.” 

“Listen to me, John dear,” said Jean sooth- 
ingly. ‘Don’t think because the Declaration 
of Independence says everybody is created 
equal that they are. They’re not. Some are 
born male and some female; some with sense 
and some stupid; some strong and some crip- 
pled; some tich and some poor; some with good 

ood and some with bad; and each one has 
to live his life with the handicap he was born 
with. And in the same way each of us has 
his individual responsibilities that he can’t 
escape. A king has his, a president his, and 
John—you’ve yours—a really tremendous one, 
my dear. For you have the task of proving to 
the world that the old ideas—of property and 
government—that we’ve always believed in 
and followed are right and that society had 
best go on in that way. You can’t do as you 
choose any more than your father could. You 
must consider everything—including your pos- 
sible marriage—in its relation to society.” 

“So you think that if I keep on seeing Rhoda 
McLane it will endanger the social fabric?” 
he asked bitterly. 

“Don’t be annoyed with me, dear. Of course 
it won’t, but it might easily tend to shake the 
confidence the public feels in men like your 
father and your grandfather, and their belief 
in the wisdom of permitting the accumulation 
of large fortunes in private hands. Such men 
demonstrate the value of individualism; men 
like Randolph McLane its viciousness.” 

“Then we’re all of us slaves,’”’ he retorted. 
“T wish we didn’t have a cent. If I can’t 
marry the girl I love——” 

His mother winced. ‘You did not say you 
were in love with her.” 

“T love her with all my heart and soul!” 

He spoke passionately, defiantly; Jean felt 
that she had already lost him. 

“Have you told her so?” she asked in a 
pinched voice. 

“Substantially,” he replied. ‘“I—TI consider 
myself pledged to her. Oh, mother!” He 
slipped to his knees and put his arms around 
her. ‘Mother, dear! Nobody can ever be to 
me what you have been. When you know 
Rhoda you'll love her just as much as I do.” 

Jean took his hand. “John,” she said, and 
her voice was dead, “you are of course free to 
do as you choose; but if you marry this girl I 
shan’t get over it. Such a marriage would 
kill me. It would drag our name in the gutter.” 

“Then,” he answered proudly, “I’ll put it 
back where it belongs again. I don’t even 
know she’ll have me. But if she will I’ll marry 
her, mother. No one shall come between us.” 

“Tf she will! Are youcrazy, John? Do you 
think there is any girl who wouldn’t marry you 
if she had the chance?” 

“Do you mean that every woman is after 
money?” 

“Tn these days,” she answered. 

“T’m glad you made that qualification,” he 
shot back. “After all, you married my father.” 


There is a surprise for John Graham (and the reader) next month when a 
beautiful young girl brings him face to face with a startling new problem 
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Sun Road 


(Continued from page 41) 


“Sun Road has had to find lost Easterners 
who were not children,” said George. ‘He 
spoke of your choosing the right fords. Now 
don’t fall off your horse and burst with pride.” 

I felt like it, but instead I burst into loud 
song: 

“Sick man, well man, live man, dead man, 

Set ’em up another, make ’em happy as 
you can——” 


and the contemptible Calico instantly dashed 
up a hill. “She’s temperance!” I yelled as I 
made after her. 

This was our only commotion that after- 
noon or next day, but it or my song had set 
Sun Road to singing himself. From where he 
ambled in the lead I could catch casual pieces 
of his strange melodies; it was more as if nature 
were chanting. 

The feel of the mountains was coming in the 
air. ‘He'll be making medicine for elk some 
morning now,” said George. 

“I’m in no hurry to get up on the Divide,” I 
answered. “It’s pleasure enough not to be 
sure what day it is and have no engagements 
to be late for.” 

“You can forget if it’s Tuesday just as easy 
on top of the Divide—but if you’re in no hurry 
to get an elk, you’ve never seen the natural 
bridge up Warm Springs Creek, and you’ve 
never seen the old geyser.” 

“T’'ll see them both. They’re not far?” 

“Just a short ride back in the foot-hills.” 

Sun Road’s chanting quickly filled the silence 
following. 

“Can you hear what it’s about?” I asked 
George. 

“T know it well. It’s one~of their songs 
about spring.” He translated some of it. 

“Has he any song about that battle before 
the white men came?” 

“The battle up Warm Springs Creek? Sure 
he has! He is a chief, and all that his people 
have done has been taught to him in tales and 
songs.” 

Paks you suppose he’d be willing to sing 
that?” 

“Sure he would! That’s not private like 
Bull Lake. Ask him in camp tonight—ask 
him with a little of your whisky. And you and 
I will listen all the better for a drop of it.” 

I thought that I would—but at some later 
camp, when I should perhaps have won further 
approval from Sun Road and was on more 
familiar terms with him. But during the next 
hour these terms were promoted; I made a 
joke at which he laughed much longer than 
any white man would. His Indian humor was 
like his tunes, mostly alien to ours, but touch- 
ing it in primitive spots; and my joke was of 
this kind. At the last cabin but one on Wind 
River—there were only three in the seventy- 
five miles after you left Fort Washakie—lived 
two notoriously idle men. They had a mine 
and when we passed them, both were sitting 
by the trail amidst a half cut patch of extremely 
feeble, scanty grass. They mustered strength 
enough to say it wasn’t likely to rain and we 
left them behind us, still resting. 

“Brigham and Carson had begun to mow 
that when I went down the river to meet you 
six days ago,” said George. ‘ 

Sun Road made his own joke. ‘They pretty 
busy. Finish before snow come.” 

Beside the trail not far beyond this lay a very 
thin dry dead horse. 

“Sun Road,” I called out, “see that horse. 
He eat Brigham and Carson’s hay.” 

The success of this mild pleasantry was far 
beyond its merits. Hours later in camp at 
night Sun Road repeated it suddenly. ‘He 
eat Brigham and Carson’s hay.” And again 
he shook with unboisterous laughter. 

So I burrowed in my pack and brought the 
whisky out and distributed a judicious modi- 
cum of it and began to talk of Warm Springs 
Creek and tomorrow. Then I sang my own 
songs, and Sun Road listened with curious 


he is your 
husband, or husband-to- 
be, his hair has much to do with 
your happiness. Because you 
will be happier at 40 if he is still 
handsome—and he can’t be hand- 
some if he is bald. Settle this 
now. Say to him: 


“Please don’t get bald. Nothing 
will put hair back on your head, 
but you can keep it by proper 
care. And I know how. 


“TI spend lots of time and thought 
on my hair for your sake. I try 
hard to keep it and keep it at- 
tractive. You have often said 
you loved my tresses, and I have 
tried to deserve that compliment. 


WILDROOT 
HAIR TONIC 


ill his hair be there =~ 
and will you be 


“Why don’t you do as I do? 
You’re welcome to my Wildroot 
Hair Tonic. Just rub some into 
your scalp every other morning 
or so. And after you shampoo, 
put some on your hair. 


“If we both do this, then at 40 
you will still think my hair at- 
tractive, and I will be prouder 
of you because you will be less 
likely to be bald.” 


If you do not happen to have 
a bottle of Wildroot Hair Tonic 
in your boudoir, get a bottle 
from your druggist, and see that 
the whole family uses it regularly 
to keep their hair and to keep 
it attractive. Wildroot Co.,Inc., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Take away 
the torture of tired feet / 


You know how hot, tired feet ache 
and throb, swell and even blister— 
and how such a condition robs you 
of anticipated pleasure. 


But if only you knew of what wel- 
come relief is obtained from the ap- 
plication of Absorbine, Jr.! 


With the soothing relaxation of 
muscle tension comes a cool, com- 
fortable feeling—perfect relief. 

Try this antiseptic liniment just 
before the next big dancing event at 
which you want toappear at your best. 


1.25 or postpaid. 


At all druggists’, 
10c., postpaid. 


Liberal trial bottle, 


W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 
266 Lyman St. 
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Children’s hurts 


HAY FEVER OINTMENT 
GIVES INSTANT RELIEF 


Price $1.00. Send 30c. for Trial Jar. 
SOOTHABALM CO., Box 52, HARDWICK, VT. 


FOR YOU—EXTRA MONEY! 
Write for Information: 
Dept. a INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE CO. 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


OG Gray Hair 
Banished 


in 


fifteen minutes 


Inecto Rapid, Notox, is specifically 
guaranteed to color —and perma- 
nently — naturally gray, faded or 
streaked hair to its original shade 
in 1§ minutes; and not alone this: 
it also brings back all the. normal 
brilliancy without injury to-the tex- 
ture, The tint is both natural and 
permanent in 18 distinct shades. It 
will neither rub off nor be affected 
in any way by sunlight, shampoo- 
ing, salt water, Russian or Turkish 
baths, nor by permanent waving or 
any other hair treatments. 

The majority of high-class hair- 
dressers from coast to coast use and 
endorse it. 

Thousands of women apply it 


convenience, 
invariable success. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Merely ask us to send you full partic- 
ulars about Inecto Rapid, Netox. and 


our Beauty Analysis Chart. 
INECTO INECTO, Inc. 
Laboratories and Salons 
. 33-35 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 


for the sake of 
own homes, and with 


Please send me gratis, full details of Inecto Rapid 
Notox, and the “Beauty Analysis Chart."’ Form 


attention, nodding approval after each one. 
Now and then George translated a verse. 

“T teach you one song,” I said to him, after 
a time. 


“There was a man lived in the West— 
Bow down, bow down.” 


But the Indian shook his head, smiling. 

“Pretty good. I can’t learn. But I sing one 
for you.’ 

That was the easy way we led into it, and 
George Tews begged in the Shoshone language 
for the song about the ancient battle. 

Then Sun Road stood up by the fire and be- 
gan to beat his knee rhythmically. After his 
hand had struck his leg a few times, his voice 
joined in the cadence with a series of slow 
syllables, “‘ho-o-ho, ho-o-ho,” a wild prelude be- 
fore the words. ‘These followed, and in the 
heart of the stillness the voice of Sun Road 
sang in this land which had been his own, 
and near the place where his fathers had tri- 
umphed over their enemies. I knew that if we 
had been red men listening to him, he would 
have let loose his feelings more, because the 
passion which he held in leash filled his utter- 
ance. But violent he did not once become, his 
presence lost no jot of its dignity. To see him 
and hear him with the fire half lighting his quiet 
wild form, and the night half hiding it, con- 
jured visions of the dead chiefs that had sung 
this ballad of war by the fires of old, not to us 
their conquerors and exterminators, but to 
spirits of their own blood, lying massed in war 
camps to listen, their bows and arrows by their 
sides, their bodies painted, and in their hair 
the feathers of the eagle. 

In Sun Road’s chanted tones I could hear 
vibrating all the tradition and all the faith of 
his race. Beside it, our national songs were 
faint and bloodless. I could think of nothing 
we had, except the whistle of the locomotive; 
and there passed through me a desire never to 
hear that again, never to go back to my own 
age, but to keep out of it here, among the sage- 
brush and the mountains. The song of Sun 
Road came to an end and I thanked him. He 
said a word in Shoshone to George. 

“He wants me to tell you in English what he 
has been singing.” George thought over it. 
“Some of the stuff is pretty good poetry to me, 
but I can’t make it sound that way. It sums 
up about like this. The Blackfeet had left 
their own country and they came hunting in 
the land of the Shoshones. But they took 
more than elk and buffalo away, they carried 
children whose fathers they had killed. Must 
these boys grow to men and raise enemies to 
their people, must these girls be slaves and tan 
the deer hide for their masters and bear their 
seed? The Shoshones waited, making believe 
they had no more warriers. Then the Black- 
feet returned. Up among the hills of Warm 
Springs the Shoshones jumped from hiding and 
surrounded the enemy, and soon the last few 
fell back, and fell back, and hid in the geyser 
cave. Did they think any Shoshone would be 
afraid to go in there, when Blackfeet had no 
such fear? When ail in the cave were dead, 
the Shoshones went to the camp of the enemy 
and brought their children back to their own 

ople.” 

“That is a good song, Sun Road,” said I; and 
I wondered if the Indian piety that in him was 
so living, was already as strong in little Dick, 


his son. ‘Can Dick sing that?” I inquired. 
“Dick?” Sun Road repeated, at a loss. 
“My boy Dick?” 


“T not teach Dick songs. He go school 
pretty soon. Learn white man songs.” 

If all of Sun Road’s generation were letting 
it die thus with themselves—well, that was 
best. The sons would all the more readily 
accept the whistle of the locomotive instead. 

But for me the thought of it held a pang, and 
it was in my mind still as we rode up next day 
to visit the old geyser in the cool beauty of the 
morning. “Latin isn’t popular,” I observed 
to George Tews. “But a Latin man once said 
three words that mean ‘There are tears in 
things.’ Three true words.” 
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But the wholesome nature of George had no 
room for sentiments like that. My expatiations 
upon the plight of the Indian elicited from him 
only this: 

“They have got to keep step or fall out.” 

“Oh, they have got to do that!” I assented, 
without enthusiasm. 

Sun Road had been riding ahead of us and 
presently he drew rein and surprised us both. 

“Which way now?” he asked George. 

George pointed. 

“You go,” said Sun Road; and George be- 
came our guide. The Indian followed last. 

“Does that mean he has never been here 
before?” I asked. 

“Don’t know.” George was always short 
when he was puzzled. We crossed a few yards 
of hollow sounding stone. In a little while he 
said, “And I’m not going to ask him.” 


The place was in the side of the bare steep 


hill, not far below its ridge and not far above 
the tops of pines which grew thick down to the 
narrow cleft—just the place to hem in an 
enemy. We left our horses and descended. 
Why had Sun Road made George lead? Did 
he really not know the way? He had not been 
afraid to sing about it. His people had not been 
afraid of it in war time. Perhaps in peace time 
he wanted to see it, but preferred to approach it 
in the company of others, and that one of them 
should go first. 

It was evidently a road untrodden to a place 
not often visited. At length all three of us 
stood contemplating it. There was a pool, not 
very large, filling the extinct crater, and out 
of it oozed a steady trickle down the hill. 
A yard or so down in a crevice were lodged 
white fragments of encrusted stone. I stooped 
and touched the water with needless precau- 
tion, for it was hardly hotter than tepid. 

“That? s where you can feel the heat still,” 
said George; and in the bank behind he showed 
us a hole which thick grass almost concealed. 
I thrust my hand in, but at arm’s length 
quickly drew it out. It was as if steam had 
stung me. Sun Road essayed it more care- 
fully, and then we both stooped over the clear 
tepid pool to wash off the sticky, clinging mud. 
A current, a wave of the subterranean influx 
which fed the pool, quietly welled upward, 
with bubbles disturbing the surface a little; 
and it caused Sun Road to draw back. But I 
knelt down and was continuing to move my 
hand and arm about in the warm water when 
the current set stirring gently one of the 
broken white stones balanced in the crevice. 

I reached down full arm and turned it, and 
saw grinning at me the encrusted half of a 
skull. Tilted by my touch into a more un- 
stable equilibrium, it rocked back and forth 
a quivering hair’s breadth, a nod slight and 
ceaseless. Spellbound, I stared down at its 
lenge movement and its white unearthly 
ook and felt the damp of the wet margin soak 
through to my flesh. I don’t know if some ex- 
clamation which I may have given, or my very 
stillness as I knelt riveted by the sight, brought 
them to see what it was. 

As they leaned over each side of me I heard 
the oath which George Tews slowly and quietly 
uttered. Sun Road made no sound, yet with- 
out looking up at him I was aware that he had 
grown rigid from head to foot. 

The relic of the ancient battle of Blackfeet 
and Shoshones held us in silence for I do not 
know how long; someone must have finallv 
spoken, but I remember next our climbing 
back up the steep hill to our horses, and that 
at once Sun Road urged his animal and left us 
to return to camp at a more leisurely pace. 
I did not attend much to what George Tews 
said on the way down, or what I answered. 
He—outwardly at any rate—had thrown off 
with his single muttered oath of exclamation 
the shock which the skull had certainly given 
him. We had gone away from that lonely 
spot, leaving the white apparition in its cave 
to nod on continually beneath the water. 

“T wonder if we shall find him?” 

That is the first word of George’s which T 
recall, and I did not at once see what he meant. 
Then it came to me. 
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“Would he go home because of that?” 

“We shall know when we get to camp.” 

“J don’t believe he will go home,’ I said. 

“T’ll believe what I see,” said George. “That 
thing gave his superstition an awful jolt.” 

“Well,” I surmised, “little Dick will be glad 
to see his father, anyhow. Do you remember 
him at the store when we started? I looked | 
back once and he was watching us still. Hadn’t 
moved.” 

“J wonder how soon he ate his candy?” 

“That was the first and only money Sun 
Road spent,” I commented. 

‘Don’t I keep telling you they’re humans like 
us?” exclaimed George. ‘But he considers 
that business up there”—George jerked his 
head in the direction of the cave—‘bad 
medicine.” 
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going to stick by us.” 

I was not good enough yet at Western ways 
to read the messages of the country so readily; 
but George was right. We found Sun Road in 
camp, occupied with his weapons, cleaning 
his knife, looking through the bore of his Win- 
chester. He sat, easy and usual, as if nothing 
had happened to him. But as we went 
on to new camps I gradually and imperceptibly 
learned that something had happened to us 
all. None of us ever referred to the cave. The 
last word spoken about it was George’s word 
to me, coming down the hill when we had 
feared that Sun Road might have given in 
to his superstition. and gone back to Fort 
Washakie. 

We had traveled far from that, over the 
Divide, down to Snake River; yet still to my- 
self I was reconciling my weakness in avoiding 
the subject. I told myself that it was on ac- 
count of Sun Road. But why need I feel obliged 
to grope for justifications? Later adventures, 
later pictures, of killing an elk, of killing a bear, 
of herds of antelope across Snake, of beaver on 
Buffalo Fork, of the Teton Peaks, sublime and 
blue—these should have obliterated that pool 
from my mind; through them and _ behind 
them, uneffaced, nodded the white encrusted 
skull in the water. Its glare, blind and mock- 
ing, would reach me unexpectedly, even in 
the bright safe noons, and haunt them with | —= 
premonition. 

Yet to meet us, anybody would have said 
that we were cheerful and no one could have 
guessed that our journey was overcast. 

My nerves were out of gear; and if mine were, 
what was the poison of that experience on the 
hill doing to Sun Road? 

I could not have guessed that the sight and 
voice of new human beings would prove such a 
comfort. Jackson’s Hole was in that day with- 
out an inhabitant; and since leaving Wind 
River we had seen no faces but our own until 
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in the day and in the dark, whenever the influx 
from below set it in motion and those great 
bubbles rose and broke upon the surface. Its 
dwelling place lay far behind us, but its ele- 
ment flowed here, the tepid water fed by springs 
which came from the proximity of subter- 
ranean fires. These ran like veins and arteries 
beneath all this region, weaving the meshes of 
evil in which Sun Road and his forefathers 
dreaded to be entangled. 

The fantastic notion came to me that through 
these hot unseen channels underground the 
skull might come like a fish, swimming after 
us and rising through any funnel that gave it 
outlet. I was twisting this fancy about as we 
got among jack-pines, growing thickly over 
high ground above the Snake. While we 
steered the pack-horses through and over the 
wretched net of cross timber that lay like traps 
and puzzles upon the Sheridan Trail, I sug- 
gested the idea to George. What if we should 
meet the skull watching us from the limb of a 
tree? Though it had lived so long under water, 
it might still be able to breathe air. These 
inventions did not interest George; he merely 
remarked that Sun Road seemed less scared 
since our halt at the soldiers’ cabin. 

“T might tell him,” I said, “that I’m the one 
it would come after. Then he wouldn’t be 
scared at all.” 

“Why would it pick on you?” 

‘Because I meddled with it.” 

George gave a short laugh. “Better let the 
subject alone. He’d not care for jokes about 
at.” 


At length we swung away from the Sheridan 
Trail and recrossed the Divide to the thumb 
of the Yellowstone Lake. This place was a 
luncheon station for the tourists on their route 
through the Park. Two stage loads of them 
came while we were there, and we distracted 
their attention from the volcanic wonders of 
the place. The women called out to each other 
in shrill tones to look at the cowboy, to look at 
the live Indian; and they came where we were 
sitting at luncheon and stood round us in a 
ring, pointing and snapping their cameras at 
us. One loud-voiced girl asked Sun Road what 
his name was, and when he took no notice of 
her she burst into laughter and screamed out 
to her party that he dicn’t know English. As 
Sun Road continued imperturbably at his meal 
she shrieked that she could make him under- 
stand her and began to croak jargon at him. 

Then I looked up and answered for Sun 
Road. “He understands English better than 
you understand how to be a lady.” 

“Well, and it’s not you could teach me!” 
she retorted. 

“T’m quite sure of that. Nobody could.” 

Irrepressible groans of mirth were now ut- 
tered by George Tews. The girl stood dumb, 
scowling at us, and then stamped furiously 
away; but Sun Road noticed neither her coming 
nor her going. 

She and her friends went off to see the natural 
sights, where we could hear her screams and 
see her busy with her camera. Sun Road now 
watched the party curiously. When they had 
left, he astonished us; he walked over to the 
place. 

“That’s good!” said George. We watched 
him; the Indian was plainly sightseeing. ‘“He’s 
not afraid any more,” George continued. 

Sun Road inspected the spitting holes. 

“We’re out of our trouble at last,” said 
George. ‘We ought to thank those fool 
women.” 

The Indian moved from one hole to another, 
staring at the spouts of lilac and crimson mud 
which leaped thickly from a mass of painted 
slime and fell back into the heaving surface. 

“Yes,” George commented, “‘he wouldn’t let 
the women shame him.” 

The women were now over at the lake, catch- 
ing trout in its cold waters and cooking them in 
bubbling craters that boiled in little cones 
which jutted from the margin where they stood. 

Sun Road came back to us, borrowed my 
rod, and when the tourists had gone on in the 
stage-coach and the coast was clear, he did 
the same. He laughed aloud. 
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“Plenty fish, plenty kitchen! Pretty good!” 

We waited while he caught several trout. He 
did not want to stop; he was as absorbed as a 
child. “I bring Dick here,” he said. “He 
catch fish. Boil him. Pretty good.” 

But on this day he would take the lead no 
longer; he brought up the rear. 

“You go first, George,” he said as we started 
away from the Thumb, “You know road.” 

“Now what does that mean?” I inquired of 


rge. 

“Guess he hates the tourists.” 

Of these there was no getting rid; they came 
amid clouds of dust along the road, they filled 
the hotels; but though their reassuring noi e 
had been good for Sun Road, it could not 
reconcile our horses to the various hissing 
holes. The deplorable Calico would have lost 
her mind had she possessed one. The most 
insignificant jet of steam invariably cost me 
yards of chasing her; and tourists would sto; 
and watch and cheer the show. George and 
told them as many lies as possible; we raced to 
see which could lie the worst and get away 
with it; while Sun Road held himself apart 
and stared at the sights. 

“T bring Dick,” he repeated at the Mud 
Geyser, which is a gruesome gaping hole where 
the tormented mass heaves and struggles in 
huge bursts of effort, like something straining 
to break from prison. 

At the Cafion he looked a long while at the 
falls, at the sublime miracle of depth and hue, 
where citadels and minarets of rose and yellow 
build a sight which causes speech to die away. 
He sat there a very long while and when he 
spoke he said again: “I bring Dick here.” 

Was it to show the boy such wonders? Or 
was it to wean him from ancestral fears and 
faiths, just as he would not teach him the battle 
song? 

But the sight of him seated there in such a 
setting caused a lady to exclaim: “How beauti- 
ful! What a splendid-looking man! He belongs 
to all this glory!” 

Sun Road did not move; but when we went 
on from the Cafion next day he took the lead. 

Not every tourist screamed and stole snap- 
shots of us in our faces. At the Mammoth 
Hot Springs, Sun Road posed for a young girl, 
charming and beautiful. She approached him, 
she smiled, she was courteous, she asked his 
permission. He talked with her and asked her 
to send him some of the pictures. 

“Tf he was a white man,” said George, “he’d 
beat us among the petticoats.” 

Sun Road saw me answering a great packet 
of letters I had received here. 

“T write my son Dick,” he said. 

It took an afternoon. He could not write 
his own language, and the boy knew no English. 
George did it for him, taking his Indian words 
down phonetically for Mr. King to read to 
Dick. George stamped and mailed it for him. 

““Any father would be proud of writing his 
son a letter like that,” said George rather 
quietly. 

Sun Road found a counter with souvenirs and 
Western odds and ends for sale. There were no 
post-cards yet. He bought some little figures 
of soldiers and cowboys and ponies, carved in 
wood and painted. “I take them Dick,” he 
explained. ‘Pretty good.” 

George was going to send them by post. 

“No, I take them,” said Sun Road. He tied 
them in a red bandanna handkerchief. He 
kept them with him, and new and then at noon 
or in camp at night we saw him untie the red 
handkerchief to see if they were safe. 

After those photographs and that young girl 
he dressed in all the splendor he had brought 
with him and hid no longer from tourists. 
Through Kingman Pass, by Obsidian Cliff, at 
Norris Basin, through the Gibbon Meadows 
and up the Fire Hole River, wherever we passed 
camping parties or stages, the screams and 
cameras now made him sit straighter. He rode 
imperturbable by the steam and the pools and 
strange formations which increased as we drew 
nearer to the Upper Geyser Basin. 

Through this belt the earth grew unearthly. 
The ground sounded hollow when we crossed 
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the channels beneath the crusty surface, posts 
of warning stood here and there on the crust 
where it was thin, cracks went down to hot 
shaking surfaces of blue water, columns of 
steam rose white among the green pine woods, 
mangy mounds of bald chemical formation 
thrust their shapes out of the trees and slopes. 
So, when the sun was high and hot on the bare 
white ground of the Upper Geyser Basin, our 
line of horses rode slowly among the cones and 
terraces, where steam poured out. 

None of the well-known geysers with names 
was active as we passed them on our way to 
Old Faithful. Some of them would be likely 
to play before we left. Meanwhile, quiet steam 
alone issued from the broken masonry of the 
Castle, the Grotto was silent, and the Beehive 
and the rest; nothing but the restless Sawmill 
vibrated with its puny sputtering blasts of 
water and steam. 

Scattered among the cones and craters 
which marked the blazing white of the place 
were the tourists; and the pink and blue of 
parasols made spots of color. Our arrival gave 
them something new to look at. Our pack- 
horses walked in a slow line on the road across 
the formation, I came in the middle, George 
behind us, while Sun Road led, his form making 
among the cameras and parasols the daily 
sensation which no longer displeased him. As 
the cameras approached and converged, he rode 
slowly along and took us beyond the hotel to a 
place where we dismounted. 

From the pillared vent of Old Faithful were 
coming the signs which preceded by a few 
minutes its eruption. A puff of steam rose 
from it, followed by quietness; next another 
puff; then a spurt of water. The sight was old 
to George and me and we stayed to remove the 
packs and saddles for our nooning. Sun Road 
strolled toward the awakening geyser, while 
cameras and parasols followed to profit by the 
chance he intentionally gave them. He walked 
over the white crust of the formation, which 
years of the water’s flow and sediment had 
built up. He wore his buckskin shirt, his 
fringed trousers of buckskin, his beaded moc- 
casins. He needed only the war bonnet of 
eagle feathers to complete his stately and bar- 
baric appearance. He carried his hat in hand 
and the sun shone upon his coal-black hair and 
haughty face. 

He walked about to choose a spot favorable 
for photography. As the cameras fixed him 
with their aim, he stood still, near the clouds of 
steam which now whirled up from Old Faith- 
ful. Then the water rose and the roar in- 
creased. The boiling column fountained, 
gloriously rising, rushing far above the earth, 
and above the roar a wild scream broke. Con- 
fusion mingled the cameras and the blue and 
pink parasols; and voices shouted in warning. 

The apparition of the geyser’s boiling column 
had sent Sun Road backing away from it, his 
eyes staring at it, his hands spread out as if to 
shield him from it. Figures gesticulated and 
cried out to him. He was beyond comprehen- 
sion of them, the posts marking danger in the 
thin crust meant nothing to him. 

I rushed forward and heard a rending crack. 
The formation to which he had fled broke in 
and he sank from sight amid a burst of steam. 
Everyone there stood still, benumbed, and 
one woman gave a long wild cry. We stood, 
and at length, carefully, we approached the 
edge. Old Faithful had died down, the last 
water was streaming down its sides, its roar 
was ended. I looked over into the new pool 
revealed by the caving in of the crust. Ledges 
filled its bottom, recesses where the body must 
have been drawn; but upon the quivering clear 
blue surface of the water floated a red ban- 
danna handkerchief and some little wooden 
soldiers, cowboys and ponies, 
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against his life is told by Sir 
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There can be no such thing as 
beauty or good looks without 
beautiful teeth, and there is no 
‘short cut to beautiful teeth. No 
matter what other care you take 
of your teeth, to be white and 
beautiful they must be brushed 
often and with the right kind of 
brush. 
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Wherever You Go! 


Sixty miles on the speedometer— twelve 
noon by the clock—a quiet, shady grove by 
the roadside—a lunch basket packed with 
good things to eat—and five hungry people | 
ready to sit down to a feast at nature’s table. 


That’s the time for a little music from the | 


pocket orchestra—a few lively selections on 
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The World’s Best 


There’s nothing like good music for happiness; 
and there’s nothing like a Hohner for good 
music. Hohner Harmonicasare true in tone, 
accurate in pitch and perfect in workmanship. 
Anyone can learn to play real music quickly. 


Get a Hohner Harmonica today and play it 
tonight. 50¢ up at all dealers. Ask for the 
Free Instruction Book. If your dealer is out 
of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 162, 
New York City. 
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spectacle of twenty-five good men and true 
metamorphosed into monkeys. Gentlemen, 
Miss Ormsby!” 

Miss Ormsby was received in absolute 
silence. ‘The next time you men come to a 
gentleman’s house,” she commenced, “wait 
until you are invited. And never again make 
the mistake of thinking that because a man 
wears rather full riding trousers, riding boots 
and a necktie he is devoid of brains and 
courage. Please return to Arguello and stay 
there. I thank you.” 

“Jake, on behalf of the visiting brethren may 
we not have a few extemporaneous remarks 
from you?” Purdy pleaded. 

To his credit be it said that Jake Dort found 
his feet, doffed his hat and bowed low to the two 
on the mess hall steps. “Thus endeth the 
first lesson, my brethren,” he declared 
comically. “and the moral is—never bunch 
| up fora flock shooter, and when you accept his 
| invitation to breakfast, frisk him first and then 
make him sit between two of your trusted 
friends. Miss Ormsby, adios! Mr. Purdy, 
sir—until we meet again.” 

Gail Ormsby broke the silence that ensued. 

“T believe most of you men would almost 
rather be robbed of your chewing tobacco than 
be made ridiculous. Personally, I think it 
would be rather nice to have you return to 
Arguello looking as brave and full of conceit as 
when you left it; therefore, if any gentleman 
present wishes his weapon he can have it by 
pledging me his word of honor not to use it on 
this ranch and to refrain from assisting in the 
lynching of Chan today, tomorrow or any other 
day. When you return to Arguello you.can tell 
Ira Todd and your friends whatever tale occurs 
to you.’ 

“That’s a fair proposition, miss,’ a member 
of the mob declared. “I paid twenty-four 
dollars for that gun of mine and I don’t want 
to lose it. You’ve got my word of honor, miss.” 

“And mine—and mine!” There was a 


| chorus of assent from a badly disorganized and 
| chopfallen crew. Jake Dort, however, declined 
| to surrender. 


Five minutes later all that was left to remind 
the dwellers on La Cuesta Encantada of the 
visit of the mob from Arguello was Jake Dort’s 
gun, the dust of their going and an unusually 
heavy job of dish-washing confronting Joaquin 
José Ramon Orefia y Sanchez and his volun- 
teer assistant, the temperamental Chan. 


CHAPTER V 


“WHo is Jake Dort?” Gail queried when, an 
hour later, she and Purdy sat down to 


_ breakfast together. 


“Jake is the range boss of the Box K Ranch. 
Good cowhand, too. Ira Todd thinks a lot of 
him, and I imagine he thinks a lot of Ira Todd. 
Jake felt, I dare say, that it was up to him to 
prove his fealty to his boss.” 

“Do you mean, seriously, that Jake Dort is 
an employee of mine?” 

“‘He’s the range boss of the Box K Ranch. I 
wasn’t aware that you own the Box K Ranch, 
but if you do,- jake Dort is most certainly on 


| your pay-roll.’ 


“T do own the Box K Ranch, and Ira Todd 
is my manager. And I shall exercise my 
prerogative as owner to sever Mr. Dort from 
the ranch pay-roll very promptly.” 

“Are you quite certain you have sufficient 
money to pay him off?” 

The girl looked at him, startled. ‘That is 
a very—very—leading question, isn’t it? I 
wonder why you ask it.” 

“T do not mean to be inquisitive or rude, but 
I have heard a persistent rumor to the effect 
that Jake is several months overdue on his 
wages, and I know of my own knowledge that 
the account of the Box K Ranch at the bank in 
Arguello is overdrawn.” 


“I—I didn’t know that. How did you 


learn it?” 
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The Enchanted Hill 


(Continued from page 63) 


“T’ve a friend who is a director of that bank. 
Please forgive me for discussing your private 
affairs. I didn’t think you did know it, hence 
I thought it only decent to spare you the em- 
barrassment of firing Jake only to have him 
back-fire on you.” 

Gail looked at her host humorously. “I 
fear Jake is going to remain on the pay-roll 
indefinitely, Mr. Purdy. And of course that 
means I shall have to be very civil to him when 
next we meet.” 

“Tt’s terrible to be poor.” 

“How do you know? You aren’t poor,” 
Gail protested. 

“Oh yes, lam! I’ve been broke for a year.” 

“But you own a huge cattle ranch.” 

“T own an equity in it,” he corrected, “and 
equities in real estate are not comforting assets 
in time of national financial disaster. I have 
to earn money to meet my payments on ac- 
count of the principal of the mortgage, and 
yesterday I sent to market three hundred 
steers that weren’t any more ready for market 
than the market is ready for them. But I’ve 
got to meet my interest. I’ve noticed that 
where the security is ample and the interest is 
kept paid, holders of mortgages are not so apt 
cob foreclose, even when the mortgage is past 

ue.’ 

“Is the entire cattle business in the same 
slough of despond?” 

“It is, Miss Ormsby—at least in the South- 
west. There has been drought in Texas and 
Arizona and with short feed it has been 
necessary to market the aged stuff at whatever 
price it will bring. The banks will not lend 
money on cattle this year and the cattle loan 
companies are holding all the cattle paper they 
want; they cannot discount it and they have to 
carry it. Nobody seems to have any con- 
fidence in the business and the market price for 
beef is below the cost of production.” 

“Then the situation is truly desperate?” 

“Truly. For instance, Bill Canfield, who 
ranges over on the Santa Margarita, is so ’broke 
he creaks when he gets off his horse. And yet 
a year ago Bill could borrow fifty thousand 
dollars without an endorser and without 
collateral. About a month ago Bill received 
word from the station agent at Arguello that 
the latter was holding for him, thirty-five 
dollars c. 0. d., an express package contain- 
ing a pair of fancy boots he had ordered before 
the panic from the best bootmaker in Kansas 


but he didn’t have a cent of cash money to pay 
for them. His notes were past due at the bank, 
so he was out of luck there, and when he tried 
selling some saddle-horses nobody would buy 
them. He was about to commit suicide or 
hold up a train when he happened to recall that 
he had on hand quite a collection of dry hides, 
so he piled fifty of them on a wagon and 
drove down to Arguello. In the good old war 
days ke had been accustomed to receive three 
dollars each for prime hides; surely he would 
be able to get a dollar and a half each for them 
now! 

“Alas! The local dealer wouldn’t even make 
him a bid and rather than take them back to 
the ranch he sawed them off on a Jew peddler 
who paid Bill twenty-five cents per hide, which 
left him twenty-two fifty short of the amount 
necessary to get his boots out of the expres 
office. So Bill sat in at a twenty-five cent limit 
game of poker and played the best poker he 
knew. 

“By sundown he was twenty-five dollars to 
the good, so he cashed in and, it being a 
neighborly little game, accepted a friend’s 
check for thirty-five dollars on an Albuquerque 
bank, returning ten dollars change. The 
station agent would accept the check for col- 
lection only, however, so Bill sat around town 
until the bank at Albuquerque wired non- 
payment because of insufficient funds. Mean- 
while the drawer of the check had spent the ten 


ty. 
“Now Bill needed those boots very badly, 
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dollars. Of course, he offered to secure Bill with 
his horse and outfit, but Bill had all the assets 
of that sort he needed. 

“So there he was, marooned in Arguello, with 
his old boots practically gone and his remaining 
funds fast disappearing. Finally it occurred to 
him to borrow the money from our friend Chan. 
Of course the thrifty little Celestial had it to 
lend and Bill got his boots out of chancery and 
went home, but his experience will indicate to 
you the financial straits to which cow-men in 
these parts have been reduced.” 

“But why didn’t Bill Canfield sell some of 
his cattle?’ Gail queried. “It seems such an 
unbelievable tale!” 

“He couldn’t sell a single head. They’re all 
mortgaged to the Southwest Cattle Loan 
Corporation.” 

“The cattle of the Box K Ranch are mort- 
gaged to that same loan company, Mr. Purdy,” 
Gail confessed. 

“Don’t preen yourself over that, Miss Orms- 
by. Four thousand head of my cattle dwell 
under the same plaster. I was able to hold out 
a thousand head of aged stuff they didn’t 
know anything about, else they would have 
insisted upon my including that lot in their 
security.” 

“How fortunate you were to escape that! 
The Box K Ranch borrowed in order to buy 
more cattle, and when the note fell due the 
loan company threatened to foreclose unless 
we gave them additional security. We couldn’t 
meet the note so we gave the security.” 

“I’m sorry about that, Miss Ormsby. I had 
a sneaking impression that they might learn 
of the thousand head I kept in my winter 
pasture when I turned the other stock loose on 
the summer range. So I rushed them to market 
before I could receive a visit from the loan com- 
pany’s agent. I shipped the last of the lot 
yesterday.” 

“Will they then foreclose on the other four 
thousand head? Or are you fortunate in that 
your note is not due for some time?” 

“My note is overdue but they will not fore- 
close—not this year.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I’m too wary a bird to be beguiled 
into flying into that outfit’s cage and permitting 
them to close the door on me. Had Ira Todd 
been as wary he would not have given those 
loan sharks a first chattel mortgage on your 
hitherto unmortgaged stock; he made the mis- 
take of accepting the agent’s verbal promise 
that the note would be renewed for two years. 
The promise, it seems, was not made in the 
presence of witnesses, so now the corporation 
may, if it desires, repudiate its agent’s alleged 
promise and make demand upon you for pay- 
ment of the note in, say, thirty days’ time; 
otherwise foreclosure proceedings will be 
instituted.” 

Gail Ormsby gazed with new interest upon 
the sage of La Cuesta Encantada. ‘How did 
you ascertain that? Ira Todd only wired me 
that news three days ago, and I came here at 
once to see what could be done about it.” 

“T didn’t know it, Miss Ormsby. I didn’t 
even know your cattle had been mortgaged 
until you voluntarily disclosed the fact. But 
when you added that Todd had acquiesced in 
their demand for additional security, I guessed 
at once the trap into which you had fallen. 
The Southwestern Cattle Loan Corporation is 
owned by a coterie of bankers who in their ordi- 
nary banking affairs dislike cattle loans for 
two reasons: There is an element of risk to 
them and the rate of interest which they dare 
charge is not as high as a non-banking institu- 
tion can exact. Also, as the Southwestern 
Cattle Loan Corporation, they can do things 
which, as bankers, would put them out of 

lusiness. 

“Understand me, Miss Ormsby.  Ordi- 
narily this loan corporation would not put 
up this dirty job on you, but nothing makes 
gteedy or money-loving men so cowardly and 
contemptible as a threatened loss. Realizing 
this, I made up my mind the moment the 
post-war deflation developed into an interna- 
tional panic to make these people shoulder 


their burden of risk in so far as I was con- 
cerned; to force them to carry me and not sacri- 
fice me to their greed and timidity. I think I 
have succeeded in doing just that.” 

“T wish Ira Todd had been as shrewd.” 

Purdy smiled. ‘Well, Ira Todd isn’t a 
Yankee and Iam. Todd is a product of these 
wide, unsullied spaces, where, theoretically, 
men are men, whereas I come from Worcester, 
Massachusetts. Life is harder, closer, colder 
there. Do not blame Ira Todd. He has been 
accustomed all of his life to sealing a bargain 
with a hand-shake. Where I come from we 
like to seal it before a notary public.” 

“T greatly fear,’ Gail answered sadly, “I 
did not meet you soon enough. Now, with 
Mr. Todd unable—as I dare say he will be— 
to attend to business for a few weeks, I—I—I— 
well, it’s going to be terribly embarrassing.” 

Her voice quavered ever so slightly; Lee 
Purdy glanced at her with quick sympathy; 
from his ever ready humor and resourcefulness 
the quiet, prescient little smile was born and 
brought to the girl a sense of comfort and 
safety. 

“It is an ill wind,” he assured her, “that 
doesn’t blow somebody good. I think that 
Chinaman will prove to have been a divinely 
appointed agent, in that, by his action in plac- 
ing Ira Todd on sick report for a month, you 
are given a free hand in the management of 
your property. Would you care to have me 
advise you—in the absence of Ira Todd?” 

“T shall be tremendously grateful.” 

“In which event I shall be sufficiently re- 
warded. Now, then, my advice to you is to 
cross your bridges when you come to them. 
What you need more than money is time— 
time to grow out your cattle and make them 
more valuable; time to estimate the situation; 
time to permit the country to recover its accus- 
tomed financial balance; time to descend upon 
the Southwestern Cattle Loan Corporation and 
move its hard corporate heart to a reconsidera- 
tion of the verbal promise of its agent; time to 
take stock of your other assets and realize on 
them, sacrificing them, if need be, to save your 
property here, or sacrificing your property here 
to protect your other assets. Just at present 
your handicap lies in an appalling lack of time.”’ 

“Well, of course, in a real pinch I can sell the 
ranch and the cattle, pay the cattle mortgage 
and have something left.” 

He gazed at her solemnly. A man would 
have realized that he doubted her ability to 
unload under fire, but did not care to disturb 
her by expressing his doubt too frankly. 

“Yes, that is possible,” he admitted. “If 
you contemplate a sale of your ranch, however, 
it would be well to dispose of it as soon as you 
decide that you cannot pay your cattle mort- 
gage—and that the cattle loan company will 
not extend your note.” 

“Please tell me why.” 

“Suppose,” he continued, “that when the 
Southwestern Cattle Loan Corporation shall 
have foreclosed on all of your cattle; when 
those cattle shall have been bought in by a 
secret agent of the Corporation at the sherifi’s 
sale for, say, two cents‘a pound on the hoof, 
when they are worth not less than five cents at 
a sacrifice—that the Corporation finds itself 
with a deficiency judgment against you and 
proceeds to levy against your ranch! What 
then?” 

“That would be too preposterous for con- 
sideration, Mr. Purdy. The security is ample 
to repay the loan, even at a sacrifice sale. 
Mr. Todd says so.” 

“Fortunately Mr. Todd lies in the railroad 
hospital and I have taken over his job of ad- 
vising you. Now, I assure you, Miss Ormsby, 
the hypothetical situation I have sketched for 
you is not only possible, but something tells me 
it is extremely probable. If your ranch is worth 
a hundred thousand dollars and a creditor 
should secure a deficiency judgment against it 
for five thousand dollars, and you should be 
unable to protect your property at the sheriff’s 
sale, then your ranch will be sold for five 
thousand dollars to satisfy that judgment. 
If nobody should bid against your creditor the 


ashamed 


It brought him untold 
misery; yet only he 
himself, was to blame 


E had neglected his 

teeth so long that he 
was actually ashamed to 
visit his dentist. Finally he 
became so sensitive about 
their appearance that in con- 
versation he habitually dis- 
torted his mouth in an effort 
to hide them from view. 

A reasonable effort on his 
own part — consulting his 
dentist, conscientious use of 
his tooth brush and the right 
dentifrice—might have saved 
him this humiliation. 


Choosing the right dentifrice 
You have heard and read a great 
deal about dentifrices—which ones 
were safe, which ones best. 

When the makers of Listerine— 
the safe antiseptic—decided to offer 
a dentifrice, they faced much the 
same problem. 

First of all, they recognized the 
need of a cleansing medium that 
would exactly meet mouth conditions. 

This cleansing or polishing agent 
had to be just the right hardness to 
clean efficiently; yet not hard enough 
to injure that delicate, priceless 
tooth enamel which can never be 
replaced and which when once im- 
paired exposes the tooth to decay. 


Cleans without harming 
the enamel 


The company’s chemists finally dis- 
covered a special cleansing substance 
that precisely meets these require- 
ments. 

According to tests, based upon 
the “scale of hardness” scientists 
employ in studying mineral sub- 
stances, this specially prepared 
cleansing medium is actually softer 
than tooth enamel and harder than 
tartar. Therefore, it cannot scratch or 
injure the enamel. 


Yet it cleans thoroughly and 
leaves a delightfully fresh, clean 
taste you will. enjoy.—Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., Saint Louts, U. S. A. 
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| Would care for her were it not for the offense 
of perspiration. 

How easily we detect this annoyance on others 
and how seldom we consider our own shortcom- 
ings. With AB-SCENT you can be sure of your- 
self for it not only remedies excessive perspira- 
tion, but destroys odors harmlessly. 


(Contains no staining artificial colors) 

AB-SCENT, formulated by a physician, and 
absolutely harmless, corrects the condition of 
which you yourself may be unconscious, and does 
not burn, itch or irritate. Ideal for personal use. 
It is used by men and women for preventing un- 
clean armpits and perspired feet. 

All good stores or by mail in 

Preperod by the makers of Zip. 

JEAN JORDEAU, INC, 
Dept. 5-S, 562 Fifth Ave., New York Sp, 
Enclosed find one dime. Please send lib- CF 
eral triel bottle of AB-SCENT and samples “ 
of your Massage Cream and Face Powder. % 
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court would assume that your ranch was worth 
only five thousand dollars, and accordingly the 
sale would be confirmed.” 

“But I could sell the property first and pay 
the deficiency judgment afterward.” 

“You might not receive very much for it if 
people knew that you were forced to sell it in 
order to pay a deficiency judgment,” he re- 
minded her. “And a cattle range is absolutely 
unsalable on short notice even at a sacrifice 
and particularly at a time like the present.” 

“Thank goodness no such impasse presents 
itself in my case, Mr. Purdy. I can sell my 
interest to Mr. Doak, who is the attorney who 
settled my Uncle Alex’s estate. I inherited 
the Box K Ranch from him.” 

There was a silence while Lee Purdy salted 
and peppered his fried eggs. Then: “How 
long is it since Mr. Doak made you that offer?” 

“A week ago.” 

“Would I be too inquisitive—as your ad- 
viser—if I asked what sum he ar you?” 

“He did not mention any sum. He said he 
would take a flyer in it, entirely as a gambling 
proposition, at the value at which the property 
had been appraised after Uncle Alex’s death.” 

Abruptly Purdy changed the conversation. 
“Have you ever done any flying?” 

“Once, as a passenger. I ad ten dollars for 
the thrill.” 

“Like it?” 

ery much indeed.” 

“Good! Right after breakfast I’ll roll out a 
two-seater and we'll fly to your ranch and look 
things over. With Ira Todd absent and you 
7 I may dare to land in that alfalfa 

e 

“Oh, great! I shan’t be the least bit afraid.” 

“She’s a steady, dependable old bus, and in 
the event of a forced landing I can come down 
in El Valle de los Ojos Negros. The secret of 
safe flying is altitude. If you’re up twenty 
thousand feet and the motor stalls, you can 
volplane | ten or fifteen miles and pick your 
landing.” 

“This will be a lark!” 

“Have you by any chance riding breeches, 

ts and sweater in your trunk?” The girl 
nodded. “Wear them. I’ll fix you up with a 
fleece-lined leather coat and helmet and 
furnish a fur robe.” 

“Major Purdy, you’re the shadow of a rock 
in a weary land,” Gail declared. “Now you 
have taken away my appetite for breakfast.” 

“Tt does appear that we are to have a fairly 
busy and exciting day. We'll be back in time 
for luncheon. After luncheon I’ll hop in to 
Arguello and leave you here to entertain Hallie. 
She doesn’t leave her bed until noon.” 

Gail reflected that another man would have 
informed her that he would leave her at the 
ranch to be entertained by Hallie! Here, she 
reflected, was a man who thought straight and 
talked straight. She fell to studying his face 
in repose, to pondering about him, as she 
nibbled at her toast and sipped a cup of coffee. 
Purdy appeared to sense her desire for silence, 
for thereafter he forbore intruding upon her 
mental privacy. And for this she liked him, 
too. He could talk earnestly, sincerely, en- 
tertainingly and at length when he had some- 
thing to discuss; when he had nothing to dis- 
cuss he preferred silence. Gail concluded he 
was not a man given to small talk. Well man- 
nered and well-bred, he would have been at 
home in any drawing room, yet he preferred his 
own simple abode here in the lonely solitude 
of this land of magnificent distances. 

She wondered how old he was and deduced 
that he might be anywhere between twenty- 
eight and forty. He was about six feet tall, 
big-boned, with just sufficient flesh on his 
frame to spell the difference between curves 
and angles. He was not a handsome man; 
his features were too rugged, too characterful 
for that; he gave one an impression of manly 
wholesomeness, of tolerance, gentleness, aden: 
standing. During the early morning visit of 
Jake Dort and his braves she had seen that he 
was a man of ready wit, calm, resourceful, 
cunning and courageous, but not offensively so. 
He did not flaunt his he-mannishness to the 
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world, but hid it behind natural and inherited 
good breeding. Gail assured herself that what- 
ever of good or of evil this man might accom- 
plish, it would be done deliberately, sanely and 
without regret for its accomplishment. 

She liked him too for his tender attitude to- 
ward Hallie. When he had carried her light 
frail form from the living room to her bedroom 
the night before, there had been paternity more 
than fraternity in his action; surely he must 
have been a man grown when Hallie -was a 
baby. Not that he looked it and not that he 
looked boyish, either. Gail detected in his face 
and manner a maturity that comes, not so 
much from the living of years as from. years of 
living. Very early in life, Gail thought, this 
man had had his illusions shattered in con- 
tact with men who “played for keeps.” 

Instinctively there rose in Gail Ormsby’s 
heart a hot resentment against Ira Todd, the 
man she had never met. 


CHAPTER VI 


(CHAN and Joaquin, summoned from the 

cook-house, carried Gail’s trunk to her 
chamber. Here, while dressing for the flight, 
she heard from a distance the explosive stac- 
cato of a motor starting, unmuffled. 

Came the Mexican woman, Conchita, with 
the promised fleece-lined leather coat and hel- 
met and a pair of gauntlet riding gloves. 
When at last, garbed for the journey, Gail 
emerged from her room she found Purdy wait- 
ing for her in the patio. He too wore leather 
coat and helmet and carried a large, in- 
destructible thermos bottle. 

“Hot chocolate,” he explained i in answer to 
Gail’s inquiring look. “I’m going to fly around 
the Cuyamaca reserve while I’m out, and this 
chocolate will be welcome when we alight at 
your ranch.” 

He led the way out the rear of the patio and 
up over the crest of the Enchanted Hill, which 
spread away in a flower-spangled mesa. About 
four hundred yards from the house stood his 
hangars, three in number, and in front of one 
of them a two-seated airplane with a vermil- 
lion fuselage stood, warming up, with a 
mechanic standing by. 

“The old ship’s shooting on all six perfectly, 
Tommy,” Purdy complimented his man. 

“T overhauled and adjusted the timing, 
Major,” the mechanician replied. “I have in- 
spected her. She is ready for flight.” 

“Thank you, Tommy; I’m going to fly 
around the Cuyamaca today, so you need not 
bother going out with the single-seater. Miss 
Ormsby will accompany me.” 

The man swung a small, two-step, wooden 
mounting block into position and at a signal 
from Purdy, Gail climbed into the plane and 
took her seat. Purdy wrapped the fur robe 
around her, strapped her in, took his seat at 
the wheel, taxied across the mesa and, coming 
up into the wind, opened the throttle and took 
to the air. They were off the Enchanted Hill 
in a minute and climbing swiftly over the plain 
below, headed north. Up, up they went, in 


great spirals, constantly gaining altitude and - 


constantly making their northing. “Presently 
they were up twelve thousand feet and Purdy 
straightened the ship away on her course. 
As he flew he scanned the region below him on 
both sides of the plane. 

They had traversed the eastern boundary 
of the Reserve and had swung west around the 
northern flank when suddenly Purdy glanced 
back at his passenger, satisfied himself he had 
caught her attention and pointed downward. 
Following the direction of his finger the girl 
descried a thin wavering pillar of smoke rising 
straight upward from the dark blue blur of 
timber. When she looked up Purdy was 
shaking his head sagely; then the nose of the 
ship was pointed downward and the earth 
came rapidly up to meet them. 

At a height of about a thousand feet even 
Gail could see that a fire was smoldering in the 
woods. Purdy came down slowly and circled 


over the tree tops, honking his horn, peering 
over the side for signs of human life in the 
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vicinity of the fire. Finding none, he climbed 

in and flew south along the western base 
of the range for about ten miles; when a flat 
green field appeared outspread before them he 
darted down to a perfect landing, taxied across 
the field and pulled oF before an unpainted pine 
shanty at the edge of the timber. the door- 
way a man, clad in the heather-green uniform 
of the forest ranger service, stood. 

“Hello, Lee,” he saluted cordially. “Is this 
visit one of business or pleasure?” 

“A camp-fire is coming to life in the cafion of 
the Middle Fork of the Rio Hondo, Mac,” 
Purdy replied. “No flame as yet, but plenty 
of smoke. Better telephone Barclay. I 
honked over his station but he wasn’t on station 
and as you know there’s no landing place on his 
jurisdiction.” 

The ranger nodded. “See any sheep, Lee?” 

“Lots of them, Mac.” 

“It’s those filthy Basque shepherds. They 
haven’t the remotest respect for law and order. 
They probably camped on the Middle Fork last 
night; it would be like them to go away and 
leave their camp-fire burning.” 

“What’s the matter with Barclay?” 

“He’s a weak sister. I think the Basques 
have him bluffed. He swears he hasn’t found 
any sheep, but admits he’s found some sign. 
Wherever I can find fresh sign I can find sheep. 
They don’t get down on my range.” 

He turned and entered the shanty and Gail 
could hear him grinding at the crank of the 
telephone bell—one, two, three, one, two three. 
For ten minutes she listened to his futile effort 
to raise the other ranger station; she could 
sympathize with his air of impatience and 
disgust when again he appeared at the door. 

“Lee,” he called, “I can’t raise Barclay, so 
it’s up to me to put that fire out. Can you 
give me a quick lift up to the Middle Fork? 
If you'll drop me at the rancheria of that old 
Navajo, Bear Tooth, I'll borrow a horse. He 
and his sons have a homestead on the edge of 
the reserve. Bear Tooth will let me have a 
pony and in an hour I’ll be up on Barclay’s 
station. I can put out that fire if it hasn’t 
got too much headway; then I’ll trail the men 
who started it, and by Judas priest, if I catch 
them their sheep will be shepherdless tonight. 
The juscado at Arguello is waiting for them.” 

“Certainly, Mac.” Purdy climbed out of 
the ship and bent his back beside it. “Please 
hop out on my back and then jump to the 
ground, Miss Ormsby,” he commanded rather 
than requested, and the girl obeyed instantly. 
“Miss Ormsby, permit me to present Ranger 
MacDougald,” he continued. “Mac, Miss 
Ormsby is old Alex Garnett’s niece and has 
inherited the Box K Ranch.” He turned to 
Gail. “If you will be good enough to remain 
here for half an hour and make friends with 
Mac’s collie dog——” he began, but the 
ranger interrupted. 

“You'll have to introduce yourself to the 
cat, Miss Ormsby. The dog goes with me. 
It would break his heart to be left behind.” 
He whistled and a large, splendid sable and 
white collie came out of the shanty and stood 
yawning and smiling at the guests. ‘“He’s 
an imported Scotch collie,” MacDougald an- 
nounced pridefully. ‘His name is Whuskey. 
Whuskey, pay your respects to the lady.” 

Whuskey smiled, wagged his tail and came 
down the steps and kissed Gail’s hand. Mean- 
time the ranger had got his coat, pistol, belt, 
rifle and two pairs of handcuffs, which he 
dropped into the bottom of the fuselage and 
climbed in after. 

“Tl be back in about thirty minutes,” 
Purdy assured the girl. ‘You'll be quite safe 
here.” He lifted Whuskey up into the ranger’s 
lap, climbed into his seat and was off. 

When the plane was out of sight Gail entered 
the ranger’s cabin and took stock of its con- 
tents, which were few and simple. A small 
cook-stove, a few kitchen utensils and plain 
dishes, some groceries on a shelf, a flitch of 
bacon pendant from a rafter, an oilcloth- 
covered, home-made table and a packing case 
with a galvanized bucket of water standing on 
it completed the furnishings of the kitchen. 
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This Test Shows 
Why Your Complexion 
Need Not Suffer 
From Sun or Wind 


Make the Dermascope Test in your own boudoir. Itshows the 
' exact condition of your skin and how to properly care for it 


To demonstrate how perfectly Ingram’s Milkweed Cream protects the delicate 
skin against the harmful effects of wind and sun, Mr. Ingram has devised the 
fascinating Dermascope Test every woman should make. 


With the Dermascope you will find that the consistent use of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream will keep each different type of skin always beautifully 
soft and clear. Your Dermascope will prove to you in an interesting way 
why Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is— i 


The One Cream Perfect for Every Use 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, used over exclusive feature—certain remedial 
thirty years, is a real beauty cream and __ properties that relieve redness, rough- 
the only one you need use to develo ness, tan, freckles and slight imper- 
and keep a clear, soft, smooth skin. It is fections. No other cream is ‘ike it. No 
heavy enough to be a thorough cleanser matter whether you use it as a cleanser, 
and yet _ enough in body to forma a protection or a powder base—its nour- 
comfortable and effective protection and ishing and healing properties will bring 
foundation for powder. But it has an fresh beauty and new life to your skin, 


Buy ajar —oe and see the i diate i it bi $1.00 and 50c jars at 
all and department stores — the dollar size contains three times the quantity 


Mail us front of carton and get Dermascope free 
In Canada: Windsor, Ontario Frederick F. Ingram Co. 340 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Established 


Mngiam’s Marweea Cream 


ngram’s American Blush Rouge 
Applies so evenly and smoothly, its effect can only be a sain baidibe glow. It does 
not clog the pores and because its coloring matter cannot be absorbed it is recome 


is Every mended particularly for a delicate and sensitive skin. In thin metal vanity box with 
Beauty Jar —- mirror and pad—50c. At your dealer’s or by mail from us. Next time be careful to get 
4 Ingram’s American Blush, the Delicate Rouge for the Delicate Skin 


Send For Our Beauty Purse Today 
Mail coupon below with 10 cents, coin or stamps, for new Beauty Purse containing a 
liberal sample of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream; two filled Purse Puffs of Ingram’s Face Pow- 
der and Rouge; instructions for using Der pe and valuable hints for the care of the 
ekin. Purchase Milkweed Cream at your favorite store, mail us front of Milkweed Cream 
carton and ask us for the Dermascope maued free of cost. 


F. F. INGRAM CO., 340 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 10c, coin or stamps. Please send me Ingram’s 
Beauty Purse described above. Please print name. 


Street. City. State. 


Copyright 1924, Ingram Co. | 
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When Moonlit 
Waves Are Calling 


Drifting in the moonlight, singing out on the 
piazza, telling tales around the campfire—always, the 
guitar means romance, the final note of happiness. 

Of late, ‘the guitar is experiencing a sudden, well- 
deserved increase in popularity. Satisfy your own 
craving for musical expression with one of the fam- 
ous ““Washburns.’’ Standard for half a century, cre- 
ated by artists from only the finest seasoned woods, 
they are superlatively sweet in tone, supreme in 
quality. 


Wasnpurn 


The World's Standard 


In Mandolins and Banjos also, the same unequaled 
quality is present. The ‘‘Washburn’’ Mandolin is 
acknowledged the world’s finest. ‘““Washburn’’ Ban- 
jos with their famous ‘‘Air Cushion Resonator’’ pos- 
sess a sweetness and resonance found in no other 
The price range on all is exceptionally wide. 
150; Banjos, $29 to 


banjo. 
Guitars and Mandolins, $20 to $ 
$350; Ukuleles, $11 to $3 


— Easy 
Write TODAY for FREE catalog. Try the instru- 
ment you select in your own home for a week, FREE! 
Easy terms can be arranged. Just tear out this ‘‘ad,’’ 
write your name and address on the margin—mention 
the instrument you are interested in: Guitar, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Ukulele—and MAIL TODAY! 
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CHICAGO 
Dealers— Some desirable territory still available 


Open aTea Room of Your Own 


H |: ORTUNES are being made in Tea Rooms and Motor 
| Inns everywhere. You can i 


w weeks. You 
in spare time at cost of but a few cents # day. 
‘or Free Book “Pouring 


Washington, D. C 


MOTH-PROOF CLOSETS 
Get tar-paper and fasten it securely 
to the walls with those dainty little 
sanitary 

MOORE PUSH-PINS 
Glass Heads— Steel Points 
Hang up heavy articles with 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 


10c Pkts. Sold everywhere. 
In Canada Lic. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NSTANTLY cools and soothes dr ing skin. A 
Teeaananiee as will as a remedy. Makes skin 
clear, velvety and beautiful. Removes blemishes, 
pimples, blackheads, ete. Won’t rub off. Impossible 
to detec d 


t. Imparts delicate lasting 
Trial Offer—Send us 4c ps 
for a Trial Bottle; 2 colors for 5c. 
Be sure to mention color or colors 
wanted: Brunette, White, Flesh- |. 
Pink or Rose Red. 


The remaining room was a combination 
living room and bedroom, with an open stone 
fireplace. A razor strop hanging to a nail, a 
small cracked mirror on a shelf, a tiny un- 
painted home-made table with some old 
magazines on it, a shelf with about two dozen 
books on forestry, modern police methods, 
Hornaday’s “Our Vanishing Wild Life,” a 
treatise on taxidermy and a complete set of 
Dickens’s novels, was attached to the wall with- 
in ready reach of the ranger’s hand as he lay 
on a collapsible steel cot. Upon it now three 
blankets lay folded neatly. On top of a large 
cedar chest in one corner lay an assortment 
of taxidermist’s tools, the cured skin of a 
ruffed grouse and a copy of the “Use Book,” 
the Bible of the forest ranger service. In an- 
other corner stood a small soap-box with some 
clean rags in it; outstretched thereon lay a 
large, contented black cat suckling a litter 
of four black kittens. Nowhere was there a 
single sign of the presence of a woman. 

In the back yard Gail found a small vegetable 
garden enclosed by a twelve-foot wire fence to 
protect it from deer. Chained to the trunk of a 
fallen pine and reposing thereon was a small, 
inquisitive and extremely friendly black bear 
cub. Beyond the fallen pine and the bear 
loomed a small rough barn and corral. In the 
corral, whither they had fled affrighted, two 
splendid big saddle-horses rubbed noses with a 
sagacious old pack-mule. 

As Gail walked over to the corral to pet the 
horses and mule her foot struck something. 
On the ground before her lay an old worn leather 
wallet. She picked it up and peeped inside. 
It contained some frayed newspaper clippings 
and five monthly pay-checks drawn on the 
Treasury of the United States to the order of 
Stephen MacDougald. 

Those uncashed pay-checks spelled much to 
Gail Ormsby. They told her that Steve Mac- 
Dougald cared little for money because the 
simple life he lived demanded little; they 
spelled an unusual devotion to duty since the 
ranger had not been to town for five months, 
otherwise surely he would have banked them. 
Here, with his work, his amateur taxidermy, 
his proximity to the wild life of the forest 
reserve, his collie dog, his cat with kittens, his 
pet bear and saddle-horse and pack-mule, this 
ranger dwelled in contentment. 

Gail laid the wallet on the cedar chest in the 
shanty. Half an hour after his departure the 
distant hum of his motor told Gail that Purdy 
was returning. He swooped down into the 
field and came bumping up to the cabin. 

“Well?” Gail queried. 

“Ranger and dog delivered safely,” he re- 
ported, and climbed out for the purpose of 
assisting the girl back into the ship. 

“T’ve known men who loved their dogs but 
never one who insisted upon taking his dog up in 
an airplane rather than be separated from him.” 

“There’s method in Mac’s madness. When 
he’s making an arrest that big collie is as good 
as an assistant ranger. One day Mac got a 
telephone message from the sheriff to the effect 
that a couple of bad boys who had held up the 
Overland and killed the express messenger were 
headed up into the Cuyamaca. Tommy, 
flying on patrol that morning, had seen their 
camp-fire and horses and happened to mention 
the matter to Mac, who took a chance that they 
might be the men wanted and started out to 
interview them. 

“He surmised they would head up through 
Hot Creek Meadows, riding in the stream to 
hide their trail, so he had Tommy give him a lift 
over the range into the meadows, where he 
holed up and waited. Sure enough the birds 
fluttered into his hand. Mac got the drop on 
them, hand-cuffed them together and started 
back with them. Arrived at this cabin they 
made a sudden concerted rush on him; before 
he could protect himself they had butted him 
in the middle, knocked the wind out of him and 
thrown him flat on his back. Then they started 
to kick the life out of him, figuring that after 
they had killed him they would get the keys out 
of his pocket, shuck the cuffs, mount and con- 
tinue their interrupted journey. 
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“Unfortunately, they neglected to figure on 


Whuskey. He tore their throats out—you see . 


they were handcuffed together and couldn’t | 


fight him off very well. At any rate, when Steve 


came to, his prisoners were dead and that collie . 


was licking his master’s face and whimpering. 

The government offers a reward of five thou- 

sand dollars, dead or alive, for a mail robber— 

and Mac brought in the bodies and the stolen 

mail. Then what do you suppose Mac did?” 
“What?” 


“Refused the reward. Said he was employed * 


by the government at a regular wage and that 
it was his duty to do the government’s work 
without extra compensation! Ever since, 


whenever anybody plans to entertain Mac, - 


they’ve got to figure the dog in too... 
Well, let’s go.” 


Half an hour later they landed in an alfalfa ~ 


field that sloped very gently up to a cluster of 
forlorn looking unpainted shacks for the most 
post made from small logs, with the interstices 

tween the logs calked with cement. A neg- 


lected barbed wire fence surrounded these 


shacks. In the yard half a dozen mowers, 
sulky rakes and hay wagons stood parked, 
exposed to the weather, rusting, deteriorating, 
neglected. Not a chicken or milch cow ap- 
peared in sight. Four cow ponies stood with 


bowed heads, tethered to a hitching rack in , 
front of the bunk-house, and on a long bench - 


just outside the bunk-house four men, booted 
and spurred, sat idly talking and smoking. 


Gail sat in Purdy’s airplane and gazed upon 


her heritage. “So this is the Box K Ranch, 


is it?” she queried presently. Purdy nodded. . 


“What a filthy, neglected, lonely, heart- 
breaking place,” she protested, and there was 
a quaver in her voice. “Why, I—I—I had no 
idea it was like this.” 

“Well, I had,” Purdy replied dryly. “I 
wouldn’t kennel a mean dog in one of those 
dreary shacks. I could have told you about it, 
but Hallie seemed to think you had better see 
the place first. Seeingis believing . . . Well, 
you donot have tostay here, that’s one comfort.” 

“Tt’s terrible,” the girl quavered. “Why, 


what could Mr. Todd have been thinking of to © 


suggest that I come here?” 

“Perhaps the owner’s quarters are far more 
presentable inside than out.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“Well, neither do I! If you will be good 
enough to remove that leather coat and helmet 


so those suspicious persons yonder may rec- 


ognize you as a woman, we can manage the 
forthcoming interview much more amicably. 
Remember; Miss Ormsby, I am disobeying 
orders in landing here. I’m out of bounds.” 
The girl obeyed, but Purdy saw her hands 
tremble as she unbuckled the helmet. They 
dismounted from the plane, leaving the motor 
idling, and together walked toward the men, 
who rose to meet them. They were not armed, 
for they lived in a peaceable country and feared 


noman. Indeed, they were the sort of cowboys | 


who,-while realizing that thé possession of a 
reliable pistol is occasionally an asset, keep that 
asset modestly concealed in the bunk-house or 
their bedding roll. 

They looked at Lee Purdy and his companion 
with frank curiosity and surprise and raised 
their hats politely when his companion’s sex 
was revealed to them, despite her masculine 
attire. “Howdy, Major Purdy! Howdy, 
ma’am,” they said, and stood twirling their old 
broad-brimmed, weather-beaten headgear. 

“Good morning, gentlemen. Miss Ormsby, 
may I be permitted to present Mr. Pete Howe, 
Mr. Anse Magruder, Mr. Hank Orton and Mr. 
Art Appleton.” $ 

The “gentlemen” bowed owlishly and mur- 
mured “Pleased to meet yuh.” Gail dis- 
tributed a wan smile among them and Purdy 
explained just who Miss Gail Ormsby was. 

“Of course,” he continued gravely, “I 
would not have alighted in that alfalfa field 
without Miss Ormsby’s permission.” 

There fell an embarrassing silence. Then 
Pete Howe found his tongue. “I’m right 
sorry Mr. Todd ain’t here, ma’am. He went 
to Arguello day before yesterday with Jake 
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Dort, the foreman. We been expectin’ ’em 
back this forenoon.” 

“He'll not be back for at least a few days,” 
Purdy informed the man and explained the 


reason. 

“Well, Jake’ll be back,” Pete Howe suggested 
gloomily. “We got to have somebody to run 
this ranch.” 

Gail flattened him with another smile. 
“Well, Mr. Howe, suppose I try my hand at 
running it.” 

Pete Howe smiled at that and his comrades, 
sensing the humor of this dainty girl’s attempt- 
ing to operate the Box K Ranch, permitted 
their grave features to lighten a little also. 
The quartet shrugged. 

“Well, we reckon you’re who Purdy says 

ou are, ma’am,”’ Pete Howe admitted. “‘We 

ow Mr. Todd has been expectin’ of you, but 
we're sort of used to receivin’ orders from him 
and Jake:Dort.” 

“Well, he cannot give you orders now and 
Jake Dort isn’t here,” Purdy reminded Howe. 
“Meanwhile, Miss Ormsby has an order to give 
you. She wants you boys to mount up, ride 
down into the winter pasture along the upper 
Hondo, round up the stock there, shoo them 
outside the fence and let them drift.” 

“T’m afraid we can’t do that, ma’am,” 
Howe replied, addressing himself to Gail and 
ignoring Purdy. “Mr. Todd never starts the 
stock to driftin’ up to the summer range before 
the first of June, an’ here it is only the middle 
o’ May. We’ve had a more than usual hard 
winter an’ the snow in the reserve ain’t melted 
long enough to give the feed a chance to start.” 

“Miss Ormsby will take a chance on that, 
Howe,” Purdy suggested. 

A calmly hostile look was Pete Howe’s 
answer. 

“Mr. Purdy has transmitted my orders 
correctly, Mr. Howe,” Gail reminded him, not- 
withstanding the fact that until Lee Purdy had 
spoken she had had not the slightest idea of 
what her orders were. 

“T reckon we’d better wait until Jake gets 
back,” Art Appleton murmured apologetically. 
“T see a dust cloud off yonder so I reckon may- 
be Jake will be here in about ten minutes.” 

Following the direction of his gaze, Purdy 
saw the dust cloud and observed that it was 
coming rapidly toward them across the plain. 

“That is most probably the estimable Jake,” 
he agreed. “To save argument we will not 
press the matter until he arrives.” 

“Won’t you set, ma’am?” Pete Howe pleaded 
hospitably, and waved Gail toward the bench. 
She thanked him and seated herself; apparently 
by mutual consent, the cowboys stalked away, 
sat down on the tongue of a hay wagon and 
commenced conversing in low tones. Purdy 
sat on the bench beside Gail, who was gazing 
with frank disapproval at her unlovely sur- 
roundings. 

“T think,” she complained, “that there must 

be something wrong with a man who neglects 
to plant a tree or two around his home.” 
_ “Your late Uncle Alex was interested solely 
in cows,’ he reminded her. ‘He never 
married; consequently the ranch has never 
known the refining influence of a woman.” 

She shivered. “This is a terrible place. I 
shall sell it as soon as I return to Los Angeles.” 

“Why be in a hurry? Is La Cuesta En- 
cantada an unlovely place from which to direct 
the destinies of your property? Hallie and I 
talked it over this mornjng just before we left, 
and it was our opinion that after looking the 
Box K Ranch over it would be much easier for 
her to persuade you to stay with us until your 
business in this country is settled. Hallie 
will issue the formal invitation as soon as we 
return home. Whenever it may be necessary 
for you to come over here, Tommy or I will be 
glad to hop off with you.” 

“I'm sure I do not know what I should have 
done if T hadn’t met you. You’re so kind and 
I’m sure I express my gratitude most inade- 
quately.” 

“As Pete Howe would say, don’t mention it.” 

About those orders you gave him. Why 
did you do it?” 


Everybody 
Admires 
Her Eyes 


because they are so 
alluringly deep, so en- 
chantingly veiled by dark, , 
shadowy lashes. 

Your first care should 
be your lashes. Lustrous 
lashes make lovely eyes. zaman 
Darken your lashes with “Claire Windsor, Goldwyn Star, 
Winxand see howbecoming well-known for her lovely eyes 
an accent it gives to your eyes, how it empha- 
sizes their outlines, howit intensifies their fire. 

Winx is applied with the glass rod attached to the 
stopper of the bottle. It makes the lashes appear 
longer and heavier. Dries instantly, invisibly. Harm- 
less, waterproof. Lasts for days, unaffected by perspi- 
ration, swimming or weeping at the theater. 

Winx (black or brown), 75c. 
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Takes Off 41 Lbs 


In Exactly 7 Weeks! 


The lady in the picture is close to an ideal 


weight. Yet two months ago she was far 
too stout—was heavier by more than forty 
pounds! Mrs. Ella Carpenter, New Or- 
leans, explains how she reduced with such 
SUCCESS 


“*T had long wished for some means of reducing my 
170 lbs. Being a business woman I] had no time nor 
money to waste on fads; but two months ago I de- 
cided to try a method that somehow seemed sensible. 
The trial didn’t cost anything, it required only a 
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and here is what happened. 
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Wallace—no Turkish baths—no starving, nor patent 
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I would. It was delightfully easy. . Today, my bathroom 
scale said 129—not bad for my 5 ft. 5 inches!” 
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NOSE ADJUSTER 
Shapes while you sleep. Rapid, painless 
and safe. The ANITA is the ORIGINAL 
and most comfortable Nose Adjuster, ab- 
solutely guaranteed and highly recom- 
mended by physic ~ Write for FREE 
Booklet. THE ANITA CO., 

Dept. 774 ANITA Bids, Newark, N. J. 


Purdy smiled again his small, knowing smile 
with just a tinge of malice init. “I do not see 
any sense in holding your mortgaged cattle in 
the winter pasture merely to oblige the 
Southwestern Cattle Loan Corporation, Miss 
Ormsby. My plan is to shoo them out on the 
government range immediately and let them 
start drifting.” He chuckled. “Once a cow 
is headed for her summer range she objects 
strenuously to being driven back to the winter 
range, so I thought that if the Southwestern 
| Cattle Loan Corporation wishes to foreclose on 
your cattle we shouldn’t deny it the job of 
gathering them! Let them hire riders and 
comb the chaparal for a hundred square miles, 
if they want those cattle bad enough. Let them 
| cut your brand out of a dozen other brands on 
the government range. It’s a forty-man job 
and the riders have to know the country. I 
hazard the guess that there isn’t a rider in all 
New Mexico low enough to hire out to them 
| for that round-up.” 

The girl looked up at him with admiration 
| and gratitude. “Then they couldn’t foreclose, 
| could they?” she queried. 
“Oh, they could if they wanted to, but after 
| figuring the trouble and expense, they’ Il come 
to the conclusion that there is more profit in 
being decent and human. They’ll hold off 
until the cattle are back in the winter pasture 
| late next fall. Of course that gives you all of 
| six months in which to grow out your young 
stuff and put fat on the ribs of the aged stuff, 
which means you will have an opportunity to 
add twenty to twenty-five dollars a head 
additional value to your critters, and it will 
only cost you sixty cents a head grazing fee for 
| the season. And of course there is the chance 
‘that by next fall the beef market will have 
rallied and you may be able to find somebody 
who will lend you enough to pay off the 
Southwestern Cattle Loan Corporation and 
| permit ) you to market your cattle at prevailing 
| prices.’ 
“Your logic is unassailable.. Major Purdy. 
| Have you started your cattle drifting?” 

“Indeed, yes. About a week ago. 

“Then if I can get my cattle out on the 
| government range I'll be safe until fall.” 

“Tl make a small bet at long odds that you 
will be safe.” 

“Then out they go. Needs must when the 
Devil drives. I’m a poor, lone, lorn lady, and 
provided I do nothing illegal, my conscience 
|W ill not trouble me over the feelings of the 

Southwestern Cattle Loan Corporation.” 
| “Spoken like a man,” Purdy complimented 
her. “And now, here comes our old friend 
Jake Dort. Hope the ride has cooled him down. 
| Jake isn’t a half bad sort. The trouble with 
| him i is that he knows no middle ground. He’s 
an extremist. When he’s faithful he’s faithful 
| to the death and when he’s ornery he’s awfully 
ornery. This is his ornery day. The sight 
of my old bus parked in the alfalfa has riled 
| him again . . . Well, you know your orders 
| now, Miss Ormsby. Give them to Jake and do 
not say please. No requests, mind you. 
| Nothing but an order. Be a commanding 
If you believe yourself to be one, Jake 


| 
| 


officer. 
may believe it too. He’s going to pitch into me 
for daring to come here. Beat him to the 
assault. Fly at him, girl, fly at him!” 

Jake ran his car into the yard, leaped out and 
came straight toward them. “You know the 
boss’s orders, Purdy,” he announced briskly. 
“You been warned off this ranch and warned 
fair. I ain’t got no gun an’ you know why, but 
just the same you’re goin’ to git out 0’ here 
a-flyin’.” 
| “That’s just how I expect to go, Jake,” 
, Purdy replied smilingly. 

“But not until I tell him to go, Mr. Dort,” 
Gail declared, and stood up. “I’m in com- 
mand here, and from now on I do not want you 
to forget that. I’m giving orders on the Box 
Are you prepared to 


K Ranch, Mr. Dort. 
obey my orders?” 
Jake stared at her. 
answered with characteristic bluntness. 
do I know you’re my boss?” 
“T have told you so—twice.” 


“Of course not,” he 
“How 
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Jake continued to stare. 
his head negatively. 

“Jake,” said Lee Purdy quietly, “the lad dy 
says she owns the Box K Ranch. Doesn't 
that make her your boss?” 

“You shut up. You ain’t got nothin’ to do 
with the Box K Ranch or me or this young 
lady or Ira Todd. I’m Ira Todd’s range boss; 
Ira’s in hospital and I’m the boss of this ranch 
until he gets out. That’s final. Miss Ormsby, 
I ain’t takin’ your orders.” 4 

Pete Howe strolled over. “She ordered us. 
through Purdy here, to drive the stock out of 
the winter pasture onto the government range 
and let ’em drift. I told her we’d wait to see 
what you had to say about it.” 

“Them cattle will stay where they’re at,” 
Jake declared. He faced Purdy belligerently. 
“You vamose,” he ordered. 

“Stay where you are, Mr. Purdy, vntil I am 
ready to go,” Gail commanded. 

Jake was equal to the occasion. “How 
soon, ma’am, will you be ready to go?” he 
temporized. 

“As soon as Mr. Purdy is 4 to go.” 

“Well, he’s ready now, ma’am 

“Are you, Mr. Purdy?” 

“No. I never do anything under duress.” 

“Well, I don’t like to make trouble in front 
of a lady,” said Jake apologetically, “but I got 
my orders from Ira Todd last night and I’m 
going to obey ’em. Purdy, will you go peace- 
able-like or will you take a lickin’ first?” 

Purdy glanced at Gail and she saw that the 
issue was up to her. Instantly she made her 
decision. “Major Purdy,” she announced, 

“you have laid yourself open to insult and 
abuse from this man, who is my servant. You 
have done this in my interest. I am sorry, and 
I prefer to go now. The odds appear to be 
five to one against you.” 

Purdy’s heart thrilled. She would let him 
fight if he chose to do so. Pale, frightened, 
trembling, she still had control of her thoughts. 
She still had pride that could not be routed by 
fear. She was mistress here, yet her authority 
had been flouted, and Purdy realized that she 
was at her wit’s end to enforce that authority. 
Providentially the warrior heart of Jake Dort 
solved the problem. 

The range boss turned to his riders. ‘Don’t 
none of you boys dast to interfere in my private 
affairs,” he warned them. “I’m boss here and 
if I can’t take care of my authority I’ll quit.” 

“Thank you, Jake. I'll play fair.” Lee 
Purdy removed his aviator’s helmet and 
leather coat. Then he removed the sweater he 
wore under that and the’men of the Box K 
Ranch saw that he was unarmed. “How do 
you settle your disputes, Jake?” he asked 
gently as he drew on his gloves. ‘Marquis of 
Queensbury rules or the tom-cat method?” 

Jake scratched his head. “T outweigh you 
by more’n forty pound,” he complained. “I 
reckon it’ll have to be a plain stand up, give 


Finally he shook 


an’ take. Maybe you got more science than 
me, to offset my weight. Anyhow, you make 
it.” 


“Well, then, I’ll make it a free-for-all, winner 
take all. I bar only the use of the feet and 
knees, hitting below the belt and eye-gouging. 
If you can down me and climb me, doit. Come 
back of the barn till I slaughter you.” 

Together they went back of the barn. Five 
minutes later Lee Purdy returned, walked to a 
watering tub in front of the horse barn and 
washed his gauntlet gloves therein before 
approaching the four men, who sat like four 
owls on the tongue of the hay wagon. 

“Jake cannot enforce his authority on the 
Box K Ranch, so he has quit. Pete Howe, do 
you want the job Jake has just quit?” 

Pete Howe grinned. “I ain’t been paid for 
the one I hold for nigh onto three months.” 

“Tn one week from today all of you boys shall 
be paid in full. Will you take my word of 
honor for that?” 

“Your word of honor’s good in this country.’ 

“Will you obey Miss Ormsby’s orders im- 
mediately?” The four nodded. “Very well, 
then, Pete. You’re the range boss of the Box 
K Ranch. When Jake comes out of his trance, 
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pile him and his dunnage in that automobile 
and take him in to Arguello. Leave him there 
and hustle right back. I take it that’s the 
ranch car.” 

“We're shy on grub and our cook quit last 
week. Got to have grub and a cook. We'll 
be driving nigh onto a week.” 

“[’}] start my cook, with grub and the cuuck 
wagon and orders to meet you tomorrow morn- 
ing somewhere along the main Rio Hondo, be- 
low the junction of the Middle Fork. Keep an 
eye out for him. I have one rider at the ranch 
now and I’ll come with him and help you. 
Understood?” 

“Seguro, senor.” 

“Thank you, Pete. Thank all you boys. 
Miss Ormsby will appreciate your spirit more 
than most women would, because she under- 
stands. She thinks and reasons like a man.” 

He turned from the four, walked over to the 
bench and sat down beside Gail. ‘Thank 
you,” he murmured. “It had to be done, you 
realized it had to be done and you permitted me 
to do it. It wasn’t a difficult job. Jake is 
very awkward. He’s finished. He’s been 
humbled in sight of his own men—or rather he 
will be as soon as they see his face. I chopped 
him up quite deliberately. Shall we go home 
now?” 

“Please,” she pleaded. ‘Please—you cool 
desperado!” 


“Curiouserand curiouser,” as Alice 
remarked in Wonderland, grows the 
drama on the Enchanted Hill as 
Peter B. Kyne unfolds it in his 
next instalment—August CosMo- 
POLITAN on news-stands July 10 


From Beyond? 


(Continued from page 35) 


it less seriously than was warranted. My 
manuscript record shows me that there were 
many days when I put it aside for other things. 
But always I returned with no lessened con- 
fidence, no lessened fervor, to the comedy of 
what its originator had called “The Gay and 
Festive Claverhouse.” 

The retyping of her copy I began on Decem- 
bereighteenth. The completed story of 36,000 
words I mailed to “The Saturday Evening 
Post” on the following February twenty-first, 
after having first sent it to St. Paul for her 
mother’s verdict; which was a stipulation of 
our agreement. I felt it must sell somewhere, 
though it was an unusual type of narrative 
ot I was at a loss as to just where it would 

t in. 

Fancy my delight, then, when the Post ac- 
cepted it! To the best of my knowledge and 
belief Anne Warner had never got into it in life, 
and in years of aiming at it myself I had rung 
the bell but once. y 

Little, Brown & Company contracted for the 
book rights in April, and “Cassell’s Magazine” 
bought the British serial rights the same month. 
Four years later, Metro purchased the motion 
picture rights. 

The success of this first effort at posthumous 
collaboration, even in its initial stage, en- 
couraged me to try again. Once more, as 
Aladdin rubbed his lamp, I fingered over the 
legacy of material and was rewarded in finding 
a second partially finished tale untitled. It 
had the somewhat novel theme of taming a 
woman by “giving her her head,” to use the 
vernacular of the race-track. There were 
15,000 words of it, and they ended with some- 
thing like this: 

: by ‘I don’t want to learn any more,’ she cried. 
T’ve learned enough.’ 

no, you haven’t,’ said Girard quietly.” 

Now, of course, that was no ending at all. 
Girard had more to teach her before she could 
be called thoroughly tamed. I was eager to 
finish the story, yet at a loss for the formula. 
Ilet the problem simmer in my mind, and then 
suddenly one morning an ending came to me. 


Why 


sO many married women 
consider themselves so safe? 


Is it that they are blind—or just indifferent—to the 
secrets of appeal which single girls know so well? 


Reporting an interview with 350 women in which 
some significant facts were revealed.—by Ruth Miller 


The “eternal triangle”!—A new novel had set 
me thinking about this subject when I started 
out recently to get some information from 350 
women, single as well as married. And I found 
an unexpected situation—perhaps significant! 


I found that an alarming number of “safely 
married” women are running a risk few single 
girls are taking. 

Attractive women, they were—well dressed, 
well coiffed and manicured. Yet they were 
neglecting their most appealing charm—were, 
in attention to it, outnumbered 5 to 1 by single 
girls with their “conquests” yet to make. 


A woman's personal daintiness is one of her 
strongest appeals to a man and its most deadly 
enemy is—perspiration! You may be fastidi- 
ously soap-and-water clean and still that re- 
pellent odor will creep in. 


There is only one way to guard against this 
dangerous form of unloveliness. Just as the 
teeth and fingernails, the underarm too, must 
have regular, special care. Today 3,000,000 
women are finding their one dependence in 
Odorono, the Underarm Toilette. 


for at least three days; giving absolute pro- 
tection from the distress of clothing soaked, 
stained and even ruined; from that offensive 
odor which destroys personal daintiness. Safe- 
guard your clothing and yourself with Odo- 
rono—today. At all toilet counters, 35c, 60c 
and $1, or by mail postpaid. 

Creme Odorono—for odor ONLY 
Everyone is subject to perspiration odor— 
even though not bothered with moisture. 
Expressly for odor, Creme Odorono was per- 
fected. Exquisitely soft and smooth, vanishing 
and non-greasy. Is effective at once and gives 
all day protection. Large tube, 25c. 


Send for three samples 

For 10c I will send you 3 generous samples 
for the complete underarm toilette 
—Odorono, Creme Odorono, and 
Odorono Depilatory, together with 
booklet of complete information. 
Or, sample of any one for 5c. Mail 
the coupon today. 


RUTH MILLER 
The Odorono Company 


Odorono not only corrects perspiration odor — 2107 Blair Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 
but its annoying moisture as well. 
A clear, clean liquid, Odorono was 


originally formulated by a physician. | 
It is now widely used in hospitals, 

by physicians and nurses who know | 
its antiseptic qualities and scientific | 
action. | 


2107 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Enclosed roc. Send me, please, samples of Odorono, Creme Odorono 


| RUTH MILLER { 
and Odorono Depilatory. Also booklet. | 
| 


use it! One application is effective 


not wanted.) 


(Note: For sample of any one of above enclose 5c and cross out those | 
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High School 
& Course in 
i Two Years 


Lack of High School 
successful business career. 


need. Check and mail Coupon for Free 
Bulletin. 

American School 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
pt. HB-14; Chicago 
Dept. HB-14 
American School seth st.. Chicaro 
Send me full information on the subject checked and how 
you will help me win 
Architect | 


LOWY 


Automobile Engineer 
mobile Repai 


Civil Engineer 
Structural Engineer 


«Cert. Public Accountant 
Accountant and Auditor 


No Hair Offend€ 
Where Neet is Used 


Science has finally solved the problem of 
removing hair pleasantly without discom- 
fort to the skin or complexion. This 


se Hannibal Phar. Co., 667 Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 


DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 


EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, making them 
appear naturally dark, long 
and luxurious. Adds wonderful 
charm, beauty and expression 
to any face. Perfectly harmless. 
Used by millions of lovely wom- 
en. BLACK or BROWN. 175c. at 
your dealers’ or direct postpaid. 


MAYBELLINE CO., Chicago, II. 


How to care for 


Dull Hair 


You cannot expect hair which is naturally de- 
void of lustre to look brilliant or exceptionally 
bright after an ordinary shampoo. You must use 
a shampoo that is different—a shampoo that will 
add real beauty to your hair—GOLDEN GLINT 
Shampoo. This shampoo will make your hairlook 
so much prettier, so much more attractive, that 
you will just love to fuss with it. In addition to 
the clean freshness any good shampoo gives, 
it offers something unusual, something new, 
something more than a promise. This “‘some- 
thing” 1s a secret you’ll discover with your first 
Golden Glint Shampoo. 25c a package at toilet 
counters’or direct. J.W. Kost Co.,614 Rainier 
Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Golden Glint 
SHAMPOO 


So.that all I had to do was to invent incidents 
to bring about that final satisfactory climax. 

Did Anne Warner give it to me? Did she 
give me—that ending? I’m inclined to think 
so. And the incidents as well. Likewise the 
clever dialog. In looking over the book now, 
as I write, this conclusion appears obligatory. 
For myself I can really claim only the title, 
which is “The Taming of Amorette.” That too 
ran serially in “The Saturday Evening Post.” 
Apparently at her dictation, I had added 
25,000 words to her original 15,000. 

I next edited and elaborated a completed 
story of hers—‘‘Such a Little House”—which 
was slow to sell, and the autumn found this 
and a full length novel—“The Man-Eater’— 
seeking serial publication. On the latter 
I had worked most of the summer. I had 
built it around a half-dozen chapters of English 
society, delightfully humorous and likewise 
delightfully caustic, found among her undis- 
posed of copy. This—may I say, we together? 
—frolicked through with keen delight. I had 
about reached the conclusion that our glee was 
all we should ever get out of it when the 
Honorable Bob Davis accepted it for one of the 
Munsey publications. Later “The Man- 
Eater” achieved book publication under the 
title of “The Tigress.” 

Oddly enough another novel, “Such a Little 
House,” and “The Man-Eater” had both been 
accepted for serial publication on the second 
anniversary of their creator’s decease. And on 
that same day I, prior to receiving the happy 
tidings, had commenced the copying of her 
introductory chapters to what was to prove our 
fifth collaboration. 

This, evidently, she had intended as a sequel 
to a novel of hers published some years pre- 
viously and entitled “How Leslie Loved,” for 
her manuscript bore the heading, “Amazing 
Leslie.” There were 12,000 words of it, or 
about six chapters. There it broke off 
abruptly. It had begun in Berlin and now it 
was in an insignificant German village called 
Kopfdorf. And to be quite frank I not only 
didn’t know Kopfdorf, but I didn’t know 
Germany at all. 

However, I managed fairly well, which is 
another evidence that I had telepathic assis- 
tance. But in order to be certain of my ground 
I proceeded with all possible expedition to 
hurry Leslie out of her Teutonic environment to 
Florence, which I knew, and subsequently to 
London, which I knew still better. 

Henry James Forman, then managing editor 
of “Collier’s,” and as astute a literary discerner 
as I know, evidently detected no variation in 
style and method between Anne Warner’s six 
leading chapters and my fourteen succeeding 
ones. For he bought the first serial rights 
without question and ran it under the title of 
“The Amazing Widow.” 

It was now about a year since Paul Reynolds, 
who had been Anne Warner’s American agent, 
had written me concerning a final volume of 
her “Susan Clegg” stories. Little, Brown & 
Company had written him to the effect that 
they would gladly publish it provided he could 
furnish them with a concluding tale. For, 
while each of the separate narratives was com- 
plete in itself, there ran through them a con- 
tinuous thread of plot which demanded tying 
into a terminating knot. “I have answered,” 
he went on, “that I know of no one who could 
do that story unless you can.” 

Compared with what I had already done and 
was still doing when he thus wrote me, the 
proposition staggered me. Here was my 
protégée’s supreme creation. Nobody had ever 
given to American humorous literature a more 
consistently witty and amusing character. 

“T’ll think it over,” I had replied. Had I 
been asked to fashion a feather in bronze to 
surmount the coronet of Bartholdi’s Statue 
of Liberty in New York harbor, it would not 
have appeared to me more preposterous. But 
as the months sped and the work I was doing 
ran along so easily and swiftly, I by degrees 
grew more and more confident. If she assisted 
me she may also have encouraged me. 

With “The Amazing Widow” out of the way, 
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I again read the “Susan Clegg” manuscripts. 


Then I retyped them. To be frank I saturated 
my mind with them. ‘Then, brazenly, I dared, 

“TI won’t attempt to do the wind-up one,” 
I said to myself. “‘I’ll just have a crack at one 
that might fit in anywhere.” I began it one 
afternoon and finished it the next morning. 
It had been as easy as writing a letter. Never- 
theless, I still hesitated over attacking the con- 
clusion. It may be that I was waiting for 
inspiration. I can’t say. But I know thet 
eighteen days were tossed into the discard 
before I began “Susan Clegg Disappears.” 
The average length of the finished stories wrs 
from 3,500 to 4,500 words. This, when it 
ended, had run to 7,500. Instead of writing 
one final tale, I had really written two. 

As the book was not to be published until 
the following year and as, all told, there were 
now seven of the stories which had not seen 
magazine publication, I was rather anxious to 
test what I had done by means of an editorial 
jury. And it was not long before the oppor- 
tunity offered. 

Karl E. Harriman, then managing editor of 
“The Ladies’ Home Journal,” and a warm 
personal friend of mine, came to the New 
Jersey coast resort where my home was for a 
part of his summer vacation and to him I 
submitted the collection. The test, as it turned 
out, was indeed most flattering. Of the seven 
stories, he bought five and returned two. 
Three of the: five were my own. Or it would 
perhaps be nearer the truth to say that for 
three I had served as amanuensis. The two 
returned were Anne Warner’s work alone. 
The book eventually a peared as “Susan 
Clegg Married and Settled, 

I had now pretty well exhausted what ap- 
peared to me the most salable of the many 
manuscripts which had come into my hands. 
Oddly enough, as I have said, not one of her 
many finished short stories could I dispose of. 

Reverting to the problem of whence came 
my help, I must set down here an experience 
which is too significant to omit. Having done 
what I could with my mission, and so success- 
fully, it was perhaps natural that I should con- 
ceive the idea of writing humorous stories 
myself in the Anne Warner vein. I tried it. 
I wrote two, each 40,000 words in length. I 
flattered myself that they were amusing, witty, 
whimsical. I sent them out with high hopes. 
But they were consistently rejected. In the 
cold, clear light of this unanimous verdict I 
re-read them, and then I understood. Com- 
pared with the sparkling cordon rouge of the 
Anne Warner output, they were a thin trickle of 
diluted, unfermented grape juice. 

As further testimony for the supernatural 
theory, whatever I lacked in psychic develop- 
ment, she herself probably made up. She 
had once, she told me, called upon a deceased 
friend when in dire agony, and the friend had 
come back to her—“from beyond the grave” 
was the way she phrased it—and assured her 
that all would be right with her. So she 
believed that coming back was possible. 

I might also, I suppose, claim that while 
doing this work she made her presence known 
to me. For several times I experienced the 
sensation of a hand gently laid upon my shoul- 
der while I was hammering the typewriter. And 
yet the sensation, of course, may have been 
due simply to an overworked nerve. 

There are those who will attribute all of this 
to inspiration, perhaps, or merely imitation. 
And possibly they are right. Still, I prefer to 
believe that through some channel Anne 
Warner helped me. In life she wrote me: “It 
hasn’t been the few words you’ve set on paper 
that have done what you’ve done for me. It 
has been all the subtle understanding that laid 
its hand on my understanding and led me 
onward and upward. I can never express what 
I feel towards you. It isn’t joy because you 
have made me able to do all I want. It’s a 
sort of eternal recognition because I’m here, 
and sane, and happy.” 

May it not be that beneath this posthumous 
assistance her purpose lay in a reiteration of 
those final words? 
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his simplified and 
complete High School Course—specially prepared 
for home — by leading professors—meets all 
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with NEET, a mild and dainty cream, 
You merely spread it on and then rinse 
off with clear water. That's all: the hair ant 
will be gone and the skin left refreshingly iJ @ 
cool, smooth and white! Old methods, \ > 
the unwomanly razor and severe chemi- ee 
cal preparations, have given way to this -_ 
remarkable preparation which is already i 
the accepted method of well - > 
women everywhere. Money back if it Aaa” 
fails to =. 50c at Drug and Dept. 
stores. ial tube 10c by mail. 
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Crazy Men I Have 


Known 


(Continued from page 49) 


newspaper might have got hold of it in some 
way and be preparing to announce it the next 
morning. And yet—the facts must be verified 
before publication, I decided. 

“Ts there any danger of these facts leaking 
out?” Lasked. ‘The story is such an important 
one that an experienced man ought to have 
several hours to write an adequate account.” 

“No other paper can possibly get it,” he 
assured me. “‘We have decided to make it 
public through this newspaper. It will be per- 
fectly safe for you to hold it for several days.” 

“That will be better,” I said, breathing more 
freely. “I'll send one of our best reporters to 
you tomorrow to go over the whole matter. 
Shall I send him to your office or your home?” 

“J’m living at the Waldorf Astoria,” he 
began, then all at once his whole manner 
changed. Acraftylook came into his eyes and his 
voice sank to a whisper. “But you see, there 
are twelve women after me who want to marry 
me and I always go in through the cellar.” 

It was all off. 

Telling him I would send a man to see him in 
the morning, I bade him good night and has- 
tened back to my desk. Out of curiosity the 
next day I made an investigation to find out 
who he was. He had been a prosperous pro- 
moter of big companies, well-known in Wall | 
Street. He had gone crazy and a conservator | 
had been appointed for his estate. As he was | 
apparently harmless he was permitted his | 
freedom and a little spending money. It was 
his habit to organize syndicates for all sorts of 
preposterous plans, and his friends, aware of 
his condition, would good-humoredly assent 
when he would come to them and invite them 
to join his syndicates, little realizing how far 
he went in carrying out the organization. 

Sometimes even now I wake up at night and 
wonder what would have happened if I: had 
published that astonishing yarn. He nearly 
had me convinced. 

But of all the lunatics I’ve known, the most 
interesting was Harry J. Bebro. 

He came to my office with the announcement 
that he wanted to give me one of the most 
interesting newspaper articles that ever had 
been written. Such a bait naturally brought 
him an immediate audience with the city 
editor. He proved to be a rotund little chap 
with a high forehead, bulging eyes, clammy 
hands, at first sight somewhat repelling, but 
with an ingratiating and insistent way about 
him that quickly aroused interest. 

He told me very frankly that only a few 
weeks before he had obtained his release from 
the Charlestown prison for the criminal insane 
in Massachusetts, but insisted that he was not 
crazy and had never been crazy and to prove 
it exhibited several certificates from physicians 
that he was sane. He insisted that in Charles- 
town prison there were many others like him- 
self, perfectly sane, the victims of plots, and 
told a circumstantial story of prison abuses 
which he thought the newspaper should expose. 

“But, Mr. Bebro,” I objected, ‘the mere fact 
that you have been locked up as insane 
destroys the credibility of your testimony.” 

“Yet I am perfectly sane,” he insisted. 
“Send me to any doctor or doctors of your own | 
choosing and see what they say about me.” | 

I decided to follow his suggestion and told 
him to go to see Doctor E. C. Spitzka, at that 
lume one of the leading alienists in the me- 
tropolis. Sure enough the next day Mr. 
Bebro was back at my office triumphantly 
exhibiting a letter signed by Doctor Spitzka 
which read, “I have examined Harry J. Bebro 
and find him to be entirely sane.” Unfortu- 
nately for Bebro, Doctor Spitzka had previously 
called me on the telephone and had made an 
entirely different report. 

_ “That man,” he said, “is the most interest- 
ing lunatic I ever met—the only one whose 


Mania fits his business. He’s crazy on the 


every woman 
should know 


necessity. It is as much a part of 

the modern woman’s toilet as the 
bath; yet intelligent women everywhere 
are running the risk of irreparable in- 
jury through ignorance of a few plain 
scientific truths. 


For years poisonous burning com- 
ounds have been used in feminine 
ygiene because of their germ-killing 

power. It was generally believed that 
when heavily diluted with water they did 
no harm. Such is not the case. Every 
well informed physician or chemist knows 
that the continued use of poisonous burn- 
ing fluids in the practice of feminine 
hygiene has become a tremendous source 
of ill health throughout the United States. 
This is an indisputable fact. 

There was some excuse in the past for 
the use of poisonous, burning antiseptics 
—there was nothing to take their place. 
This is no longer true. Zonite, a non- 
poisonous, non-irritating antiseptic that 
may be used at great germicidal strength 
on the mucous membrane with no harm- 
0 effect whatsoever, is here to replace 

em. 


Pi hygiene has become a 


Zonite is the one form of anti- 
septic with great germicidal power 
that can be used freely in the mouth, 
nose and throat. It is modern health 
insurance against coughs, colds and 
more serious contagious diseases. 
It should be used on every cut or 
wound no matter how trivial. 


Zonite is a colorless liquid that destroys 
odors and leaves no odor of its own. By 
standard laboratory test it has more 

micidal power than pure carbolic acid. 

t is the last word of science on the 

subject of antiseptics. Authorities are 

urging its immediate adoption for femi- 
nine hygiene by all women. 

If you wish to know the exact scien- 
tific truth concerning feminine hygiene 
and the most efficient modern methods of 
using antiseptics for the purpose, fill out 
the coupon below and receive the Zonite 
booklet on the subject free of charge 
by return mail. 


In bottles 
50c and $1.00 
druggists 
everywhere 
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Hudson 


— the ideal scenic travel route 


North? South? East? West? Whatever your destina- 

tion, you should plan to include the daylight trip up 

or down this river of wonderful and unequaled 
. Convenient rail connections. 


A delightful water route 
between Albany and New York 


For 150 miles an endless panorama of Nature’s most 
superb handiwork viewed in cool comfort from the 
spacious decks of the magnificent Day Line flyers! 
Itis an experience you cannot afford to miss. 


Luxurious day parlors—select orchestras—superior 
cuisine. Rail tickets enompesd New York to Albany 
and Albany to New York. Delightful One Day Out- 
ings. Write for illustrated booklet. 


Hudson River Day Line 
Desbrosses Street Pier, New York City 
— 


Teach Your Child 
at Home by 
Our Novel Plan 


and oa him a better education in 
than he can get at most 


day schools. Write 
Calvert School, 4 Chase St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


“Niagara to the Sea” 


Old Quebec still broods in the sun- 
set glow of her illustrious past. No- 


where else can you behold with your 
own eyes what met the sight of men 
three centuries ago. 


A journey down the picturesque St. Lawrence 
to Quebec is like a trip to yesterday. You can 
begin your journey at Niagara Falls, tana, 


Rochester, Alexandria Bay, Clayton, Montre- 
al, and return the same wa’ rom Quebec 
you can continue on tothe orious Saguenay. 
Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, “‘Ni- 
agara to the Sea,’’ including map and guide, 
to JOHN F. PIERCE. Pass. Traffic Manager, 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 135 C. S. L. 
Building, Montreal, da. 
A Thousand Miles of Travel 
A Thousand Thrills of Pleasure 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


subject of litigation—a litigatious lunatic—and 
as he makes a living as a collector of bad debts 
his mania makes him extremely successful. If 
I had told him he was crazy he would have 
started suit against me, so the easiest way out 
of it was to give him the letter I did.” 

Of course, after what Doctor Spitzka had said, 
Bebro’s exposé of the place in which he had been 
confined never was published. Instead, F stalled 
him off each time I saw him, meanwhile keeping 
quiet track of his activities. As the alienist had 
said, he was a most amazing lunatic. When he 
was released from prison with three hundred 
dollars a relative had given him, he moved to 
New York with his wife and two children, taking 
amodest apartment. As soonas he had got them 
settled he went to the grocer and asked him if he 
had any bad accounts he would like collected. 

“Here's one of thirty-two dollars that Mrs. 
Smith has been owing me for two years. I'll 
give ten dollars to anyone who gets the money.” 

“T’ll get it,” said Bebro, and an hour later he 
was back with the money, and within a week 
had all the grocer’s bad debts collected. 

This accomplished, he went to a neighboring 
butcher. The grocer’s glowing account got him 
the butcher for a customer, and then the rest of 
the tradesmen in the block. One day a sales- 
man for a wholesale grocery house happened to 
hear about Bebro’s work and said, ‘Tell him 
to come and see us. We need a good collector.” 

The result of it all was that within a little 
more than a year after his discharge Bebro 
had achieved the following things: 

He had entire charge of the collections of a 
wholesale grocery house. He had offices that 
occupied an entire floor of a building on lower 
Broadway. He was the agent of the building. 
He had no less than three lawyers, one of them 
a governor’s son, in his office on large retainers 
looking after the suits he was bringing against 
debtors. He had scores of clerks and collectors. 
He had joined several fraternal organizations. 
He was in receipt of an income of many 
thousands a year. 

If he had gone on the way he was going and 
stuck to legitimate business there was no reason 
why he should not have accumulated a fortune. 
But remember, he was crazy. 

He made a practise of advertising for young 
men to act as collectors. He would require each 
of them to put up cash security, the amount 
varying—generally it was whatever amount 
they had or could raise, $100, $500, $1,000. He 
would let them work a week or two and then 
discharge them, in every case keeping their 
money. He wasn’t sane enough to see that this 
crime meant ultimate disaster. Some of his 
victims at last caused his arrest. This time his 
wife was able to arrange for his release on con- 
dition that he should be put in a private asylum. 

But even there Bebro’s astounding mania for 
litigation proved his Nemesis. He discovered 
among the inmates of this sanitarium the 
daughter of a steel millionaire whose confine- 
ment was justifiable on account of delusions she 
had on one single subject. Bebro, however, 
managed to get a lawyer to procure a writ of 
habeas corpus for the girl on the ground that 
she was sane and illegally detained as a result 
of having quarreled with her father. 

He succeeded in bringing much unpleasant 
notoriety on the girl’s family, even though 
court proceedings quickly justified their action 
in having the girl confined, but it resulted in an 
investigation as to Bebro’s identity. The police 
discovered that he had served a prison sen- 
tence in England, and glad to be rid of him, 
had him deported, thereby causing America 
to lose her most interesting lunatic. 

Thinking about his case I sometimes wonder 
if his was not the real secret of success— 
whether to be wonderfully successful at any- 
thing we do not have to be just a little crazy 
about doing it. 


Laura Jean Libbey, who, as the fa- 
vorite novelist of our grandmothers, 
ought to know, thinks that Love isn’t 
what it used to be, and tells why in 
the next issue of COSMOPOLITAN 


Travel The D & C Waneway 


On the Great Lakes 
Restful-Economical-Healthful-Safe Traveling 
yt. enjoy a trip on the Fs Ne homelike 

D. & C. Steamers that make daily trips between 
Detroit and Buffalo, and Detroit and Cleveland. 
§ Direct rail connections at these three cities for 
all sections of the country. 

Detroit & Buffalo 
Lv. Detroit 5:30 p.m. 
Buffalo 6:00 p.m. 


re, $6.00 one way, 
rot .50 round trip. 


Detroit & Cleveland 
Ly. each city 11 p.m, 
*Daylight trips dur- 

ing July and Aug. 
Ly. each city 8:30a.m. 
Fare, $3.60 one way, 

$6.50 trip. 


*Qperations subject to necessity £ 
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DET ROIT & CLEVELAND "NAVIGATION C0. 
General Office, Detroit, Mich. 
MMilan” 


Vice Pres. 
«Ticket Agt. 


WITH CELEBRATED 
Home. TEACHERS 


dy. by Padere' a me 
Longe established now celebrating ite 20th 
Write naming course you are inte: 
Any Instrument}: :Piano, Harmony, oice, Public 
Music, Violin, Cornet Mandolin, Guitar, jo or Reed 
we will send FREE CATALOG.” SEND for it 


RSITY CONSERVATORY 
977 Sieg Siegel-Myers Bidg. Chicago, 


Embossed Stationery 
from HOLLYWOOD 
200 Sheets sD .00 
Envelopes 
your Name and Address in beautifal 
RAISED letters, EMBOSSED on 100 the 


and 100 envelopes. Do not confuse this 
stationery. letters are RAISED, on fine 


ordinary quality 
r, Prin our | stationery a most distinctive 1 a 
Enee. of White, "Grey, Blue, or Buff. Size 
mey refunded. Send $2 today. 


mood 1526 Gordon St., Hollywood, Call 


BROS.& CO. 


DIAMONDS WATC 


DIAMOND IMPORTERS 
We import Diamonds direct fromm 
Europe and sell direct by mail 
great saving to you. Our Diamont 
are “‘quality’’ gems, blue white 
perfect-cut, personally inspected Bf 
our expert buyers. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Over 2, 000 of f Diamond-a 
wi es, Wrist 


WEDDING RINGS 
All S28 up. With 


five Diamonds, $80 

iamonds, 

ven Diamonds, $98; nine No. 16. Wrist Watch, Solid 
Biamon 18-k White Gold, 
or Green Gold, Suaranteed, $29.7 1b 


ai ree atches — | Inspecti 
HAMILTON No. 992. 21 Pace ‘= 
ILLINOIS. “GUNN 21 Jewel ated > 
EST iD. 21 
Runs 40 hours one winding. Ag. Cane 


THE NATIONAL "JEWELERS 


B-892 
OF 108 N. State St. Chicago, Mh. 
LOF TIS Stores in Leading Cities 
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